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WHY NOT TEMPERANCE ? 


By RuTH KATHERINE ByYRNS 


discuss the problems of pro- 
hibition without becoming in- 
volved in prejudices or politics is 
indeed difficult. So tangled has 
thought on this subject become that 
it is commonly asserted that to de- 
crease drinking we must legalize it. 
Far be it from me to pass judgment 
on the matter as a political issue. I 
have no politics and I lack real ex- 
periences on which to base preju- 
dices: I have witnessed neither the 
need for prohibition nor the prac- 
tice of prohibition; I have never 
toted a hip-flask, patronized a 
speakeasy, or sipped a cocktail; I 
am of a clan which included nei- 
ther drunkards nor _ prohibition 
agents. In deference to the scien- 
tific spirit in which we of the post- 
war generation have been so thor- 
oughly steeped, I maintain sus- 
pended judgment toward the prohi- 
bition question; in keeping with the 
lauded liberal spirit I merely see, 
hear, and read without deciding 
whether legalized drunkenness is 
preferable to illegal intoxication. 
My only theory is that there is 


some fault more fundamental and 
far-reaching than a constitutional 
amendment which explains present 
day drinking. 

In pre-Volstead days I was grow- 
ing up in a middle-west commu- 
nity where our fathers voted every 
year on the liquor question. Al- 
though the vote was always rather 
close there was no great feeling 
aroused over the issue, and on the 
single year that saloons were voted 
in there was no great rejoicing 
among the wets nor grief among 
the drys. Excessive drinking, in our 
village, was frowned on by the sub- 
stantial citizens and even the tem- 
perance workers felt confident of 
their influence and realized that 
bringing two saloons into the com- 
munity of twelve hundred would 
not really harm many homes; the 
fanatical reformers were more con- 
cerned with the menacing cigarette 
plague and spent more energy in 
condemning “coffin nails” than in 
attacking drink. Only the outcasts 
got drunk. Social pressure made 
drunkenness a disgrace. Beer, how- 
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ever, could be found in many of the 
best homes for the leading doctor 
prescribed it for various ailments; 
a moderate amount of wine went 
with most celebrations and festivi- 
ties in the village; and a brandy or 
a whisky bottle could be found in 
every kitchen cupboard for it was 
a household remedy. 

Temperance received attention 
and consideration. Our parish 
priest and the several Protestant 
ministers often chose the subject of 
temperance for their sermons, vari- 
ous lodges and clubs frequently 
brought a temperance speaker to 
the town hall, and there were occa- 
sional free lance “dry” lecturers 
who attracted large crowds. All of 
this doubtless made an impression 
on the citizens of the community, 
for temperance was considered a 
virtue worthy of a man’s strength 
and a woman’s dignity. Never did 
I see or hear of an intoxicated man 
or woman on our streets or in our 
alleys; we had no beer flats, gin 
joints, speakeasies, or bootlegger 
roadhouses. 

Then came the eighteenth 
amendment. The pool halls began 
to sell gin. The high school boys 
began to whisper of liquor parties. 
The women exchanged wine recipes 
at their club meetings. Home brew 
became the topic of the day. The 
toughest young man in town be- 
came a federal prohibition agent. 
Shiftless farmers built stills and 
brewed moonshine. Our quiet sum- 
mer resort became a refuge for any 
one who wanted a few days of un- 
interrupted intoxication. All of this 
happened within five years after the 
War; we couldn’t draw any conclu- 
sions at that time for every one 
said we were suffering post-war 
hysteria. 

Then I came to college. The four 
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years of college, several years of 
graduate study, and my subsequent 
connection with a large state uni- 
versity have given me a host of pic- 
tures from which a less-cautiously 
trained person might draw gener- 
alities concerning the effects of the 
eighteenth amendment. I know 
that drinking goes on openly and 
with no effort toward concealment 
at roadhouses, football games, fra- 
ternity dances, and even in public 
restaurants. In the public mind 
this seems to have no relation to the 
prohibition laws. College professors 
and less important faculty mem- 
bers are reputed to mingle with stu- 
dents in the favorite campus speak- 
easy. I have heard an instructor 
seriously describe in a classroom, 
one wine cellar as the center of 
campus culture; I have seen in- 
structors of underclassmen coming 
out of the most notorious speak- 
easy in town. I have seen, at a pop- 
ular dancing pavilion, high school 
girls of fifteen and sixteen so drunk 
that they couldn’t walk alone. Re- 
cently at a football game I saw an 
intoxicated woman dive from her 
seat high in the stadium down into 
the crowd below; everyone thought 
it was funny. The week before a 
man became temporarily insane 
from drinking bad liquor outside 
my hotel window in the best district 
of a nearby city. One man in our 
city of fifty thousand died yester- 
day from drinking poison alcohol. 
To-day a man was killed when he 
turned on the gas and was too 
drunk to light it. Last week two 
others in our city were killed when 
a drunken driver saw two stop- 
lights where there was only one and 
tried to drive between them. At 
midnight Mass on last Christmas 
Eve a young man who was sitting 
ahead of me screamed in drunken 
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frenzy and then fell into a paralytic 
stroke. A woman was granted cus- 
tody of her seven-year-old son in a 
divorce trial here last week when 
she proved that her husband had 
overworked the child, compelling 
him to wash bottles in their speak- 
easy. A college freshman—product 
of one of the best finishing schools 
in the East—tells me in serious con- 
fidence that she has “dated” thirty- 
four men in the past three months 
and that all but one of them had 
had too much to drink before the 
evening was over. 

A short time ago at a dinner for 
university women students I heard 
the girls near me speaking of some 
rendezvous with an_ unfamiliar 
name. I asked about it. 

“The smartest speakeasy in 
town,” answered Charlotte in a con- 
descending and slightly amused 
tone. “I thought everybody knew 
that.” 

She punctuated her remark by 
crushing out her cigarette on her 
dessert plate. Had I not known that 
Charlotte was the very ordinary 
daughter of a small town merchant 
I could have believed that she grew 
up in a night club. 

“Do all the girls in your sorority 
go there?” I pushed the question 
further. 

“Oh, no, a few of them are old- 
fashioned,” she answered. 

“But it is against the law,” I pro- 
tested, and my protest brought 
forth more laughter than all of the 
jokes told by the toastmistress. 

Last summer I visited in the 
country. I remembered that even 
ten years ago many of the shiftless 
farmers had grasped the opportu- 
nity that prohibition suggested and 
made their living selling moon- 
shine. I found that time had 
brought changes and that now the 


most respectable and prosperous 
farmers in the county are exchang- 
ing bootleggers’ names and prices, 
stocking up on imported liquors, 
and treating rather often where 
silos are being filled, road taxes 
worked off, or tobacco fields topped. 
In spacious farm houses that had 
known grape juice and dandelion 
wine, we were treated to sour, un- 
palatable, home-made beer. Dinner 
table stories were chiefly concerned 
with what Tom said after he had 
had a pint “of that new stuff they 
sell at Rocky Run,” or what Jim 
did when he was drunk, or what 
Henry’s wife said when he broke up 
their new car when he was “under 
the influence.” 

I returned to my home village— 
the little town where every year on 
the evening of election day we had 
rung the church bells to announce 
that “license” had not been voted 
in. Soon I began to hear the news 
of the people I knew so well. Ed- 
ward Riley, seventeen, had been ex- 
pelled from the Jesuit academy in 
the next state because of repeated 
drunkenness. Edward’s mother 
and father are the most substantial 
citizens in the village, his uncle is 
one of the leading lawyers in the 
state, his grandfather had been an 
officer in the Civil War, his great- 
grandfather had sent money back 
to Ireland to build a_ beautiful 
church, now Edward has a liquor- 
line from the lake resort to town. 
The doctor’s hired girl, a farmer’s 
young daughter, had hanged herself 
in the garage; she had become men- 
tally deranged from heavy drink- 
ing. The furniture dealer had mar- 
ried his housekeeper and she had 
begun to drink so much that no 
one could depend on her coming to 
a party sober. Myrtle Barton was 
engaged to the new dentist, but he 
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got drunk, had an automobile acci- 
dent, broke his arm, and thus de- 
layed the wedding. There are no 
more parties in the high school 
gymnasium—too many of the boys 
and girls drink now, and the con- 
servative school board will not tol- 
erate drinking at school parties. 
Frank Morton had gone mad from 
drink and was in the state asylum. 
Walter Ames and John Winter had 
ruined the new Ames piano: the 
men had come home drunk one 
night, felt playful, found three doz- 
en eggs in the kitchen, and had, 
with unerring marksmanship, 
thrown the eggs at the piano. 

The temperance sermons and lec- 
tures that I had heard during my 
childhood came into my mind. I 
asked whether there were ever any 
addresses in the City Hall on the 
evils of drink and the benefits of 
temperance. 

“Of course not, not since prohibi- 
tion,” I was told. 

Sometime I have a_ primitive 
lapse into opinion. I think that per- 
haps prohibition might be all right 
if the executive department of our 
government began to enforce what 
the legislative department has en- 
acted. About that time I see a wine 
brick or grape concentrate in a drug 
store window and I retreat again 
into a scientifically suspended judg- 
ment. In view of the present con- 
ditions it seems that to expect effec- 
tive prohibition is to expect too 
much. While young and old fail to 
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control their craving for liquor or 
the sensations that it produces, 
while men and women recognize no 
moral wrong in breaking a law, and 
while government officials are sus- 
ceptible to bribery, we will not have 
a dry country. Recognition of this 
real state of affairs is not a matter 
of politics or parties, it is merely 
the unprejudiced acceptance of 
facts. 

Can we do nothing about this ab- 
surdity of increasing drunkenness 
in a_ theoretically dry country? 
This question may lead us to 
another: What has become of tem- 
perance? 

When the eighteenth amendment 
came into being, temperance abdi- 
cated in. favor of prohibition. The 
temperance sermon, the temperance 
lecture, and the temperance move- 
ment were abandoned. During the 
past ten years I have heard hun- 
dreds of lectures and sermons on 
religious subjects, ethics, philoso- 
phy, psychology, hygiene, physi- 
ology, education, sociology, litera- 
ture, and history by propagandists 
and professors, by authorities and 
scholars. Never, in one of these lec- 
tures, have I heard temperance 
praised nor the intemperate use of 
alcoholic beverages condemned. 

Temperance, as a movement, has 
disappeared; prohibition has not 
yet put in an appearance. The ques- 
tion then presents itself: Why not 
bring back temperance—at least 
until we have effective prohibition? 
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ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE 


By KATHERINE BréEeGy, Litt.D. 


F there is one thing we moderns 

are always striving for and prid- 
ing ourselves upon it is inclusive- 
ness—our synthesis of the arts, the 
far sweep of our science and our 
psychology, in general the “infinite 
variety” of our approach to life. 
But it was our medieval ancestors 
who really sucked their orange dry; 
who between two good things al- 
ways, like the fabled optimist, 
chose both—often adding a few evil 
things for good measure. The Mid- 
dle Ages have suffered much, first 
from defamation, then from over- 
idealization. They were the cen- 
turies when the broken and rusty 
civilizations of Greece and Rome 
and the young barbarisms of Eu- 
rope were being put into the melt- 
ing-pot, forged, gradually wrought 
into the new civilizations of Chris- 
tendom. Only it is just as well to 
remember that no civilization has 
ever been entirely Christian, that 
no civilization has ever been en- 
tirely civilized. Human beings 
since Eden, even since Calvary, 
are what they are—sometimes a 
little better, sometimes a little 
worse. .. . And the Middle Ages, 
particularily the later Middle Ages, 
being a time of superabundant 
vitality, gave us great thinkers, 
great builders, great fighters, great 
saints, and if one may so express it, 
great sinners. And between the 
hills of the saints and the valleys of 
the sinners stretches always the im- 
mense, slanting middle ground—No 
Man’s Land, Every Man’s Land— 
of the worldings, with limitless pos- 


sibilities for climbing and for slip- 
ping back. 

‘The medieval worldling, in whom 
the good seed of the faith once sown 
was choked by the cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life, has per- 
haps not been sufficiently recog- 
nized. Many men, many women, 
might be singled out as examples— 
but somehow the best way to study 
him in the abstract seems to be to 
study her in the concrete. Person- 
ally I can think of few women more 
absolutely concrete or vivid or 
worldly than Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
queen first of France then of Eng- 
land, who would have been what 
the French call a maitress femme in 
any age. Eleanor, or Eléonore or 
Aliénor, was born probably in the 
year 1122, daughter of the powerful 
Duke William X. of Aquitaine— 
who died at Compostello on the 
Good Friday of 1137, while seeking 
to do penance for a fairly faulty life 
—and granddaughter of the cele- 
brated crusading troubadour, Wil- 
liam IX. Legend has handed down 
the story of a mysterious pilgrim 
who faced her far-from-immaculate 
father and mother a few days be- 
fore Eleanor’s birth with the proph- 
ecy: De vous il ne sortira rien de 
bon. But nobody ever seems to 
have been deterred from anything 
by unpleasant prophecies; and 
shortly after her father’s death the 
young duchess was wedded, as he 
had arranged, to the neighboring 
Prince Louis of France. A month 
later the eighteen-year-old groom, 
his kingdom vastly stretched by the 
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immense dowry of Aquitaine in- 
cluding Guyenne, Poitou, Limousin, 
Gascony, and in fact all of France 
between the Pyrenees, the Ocean 
and the river Garonne—brought by 
his fifteen year old bride, became 
king as Louis VII. 

Long before this Eleanor had 
reigned as uncrowned queen of her 
father’s Provencal duchy, surround- 
ed by the best poets and minstrels of 
her time. Hers was the age and the 
home of that curious medieval crea- 
tion, the Court of Love; and over 
these literary and amorous compe- 
titions the beautiful, frivolous Elea- 
nor—with her sister the beautiful 
and frivolous Petronilla — queened 
it royally. Few things could better 
illustrate that unconscious inclu- 
siveness of medieval life than the 
fact that both anchoress and Court 
of Love should have thriven at the 
same time. They were the two po- 
lar extremes, between which lay the 
more normal developments of every- 
day life in home or cloister. From 
such universally translated works 
as the Tristram romances or the 
Romaunt of the Rose, from the ex- 
quisite, naively _ sophisticated 
twelfth-century chante-fable of 
Aucassin and Nicolette, or the heart- 
shaking poignancy of the thir- 
teenth-century Vita Nuova, we see 
how increasingly medieval poets 
insisted upon the sacrosanct impor- 
tance of love between man and 
woman. Indeed they made of it 
first a cult, then a convention. This 
gradual exaltation or spiritualiza- 
tion of romantic love was at root 
the challenge of a Christian sacra- 
ment and a Christian civilization to 
the old, frankly physical love of pa- 
ganism: and Dante’s praise of his 
idolized Beatrice is at once so like 
and so unlike Patmore’s praise of 
his wedded Emily that it is inter- 
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esting to compare them. To the 
Florentine poet his beloved seems 
“not a woman but one of the beau- 
tiful angels of Heaven’”—to the Vic- 
torian she is “the Angel in the 
House.” But there were conven- 
tions of this amour courtois which 
tended to become highly artificial 
and even highly anarchic—as for 
instance that the lady must be mari- 
tally unattainable, and addressed 
under a wealth of subterfuge and 
euphemism which would drive her 
modern sisters to distraction. Nat- 
urally enough, and fortunately 
enough in a world where might still 
ruled, this whole idea of romantic 
love was soon linked up with the 
etiquette of Chivalry; so that the 
defense of all helpless womanhood 
and the devout service of one sym- 
bolic woman became the duty of 
every true knight. Then most un- 
fortunately, it got itself entangled 
with poetic excesses and eventually 
with the Manichzan heresies of that 
luxurious land of Provence which 
gave birth not only to the trouba- 
dours but also to the Albigenses. 
Overwhelmingly lovely Eleanor 
must have been, and overwhelming- 
ly lovable in the physical sense at 
least. But there has rarely been a 
woman so heartily hated by her 
contemporaries—with the exception 
of the poets, who, from Peyrols to 
Bernard de Ventadour, were usu- 
ally on her side. “Serpent” was 
her mildest soubriquet, and she 
seems to have been blamed for near- 
ly all of her various families’ mis- 
demeanors. When, for instance, 
King Louis was at war with Cham- 
pagne, she was held responsible for 
the tragic suggestion to fire certain 
houses in the town of Vitry—from 
which the flames spread to the ca- 
thedral, destroying some thirteen 
hundred people who had there 
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sought sanctuary. This act brought 
a prompt interdict from the Pope; 
and Louis, overwhelmed with re- 
morse, volunteered enthusiastically 
by way of expiation when Bernard 
of Clairvaux came preaching the 
Second Crusade in 1146. Eleanor, 
always a lover of adventure, volun- 
teered also, bringing with her a pic- 
turesque regiment of ladies in wait- 
ing; and her willfulness and wan- 
tonness seem to have contributed 
not a little to the failure of the 
whole sad enterprise. Possibly she 
was not guilty of an intrigue with 
the boyish Saladin in the Holy 
Land; possibly her insistence upon 
camping outside of orders was not 
responsible for the defeat of her 
husband’s army near Laodicea. But 
both charges have been handed 
down, and there is little doubt that 
she became involved in a rather se- 
rious scandal with her handsome 
kinsman, Raymond of Antioch. 
Eleanor, with her inflammable Midi 
temperament, was the last type to 
resist the all-too-easy deterioration 
of the West in contact with the 
burning East, and Louis brought 
her back to France in sorrow and 
disgust. Three years later—in 1152 
—hoth seem to have been delighted 
when the local council of Beaugency 
consented to dissolve their marriage 
on grounds of cousinship. 

The occasional intrusions of these 
royal annulments during the Mid- 
dle Ages—for reasons of consan- 
guinity, lack of consent, or some 
minor impediment which could 
easily have been obviated before the 
ceremony—undoubtedly raises the 
question of abuse. But the abuse 
was far more frequently on the civil 
than on the ecclesiastical side. Will- 
ful and imperfect men and women, 
faced by a perfect and often sacri- 
ficial ideal of monogamy, sought 
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then as they seek now for means of 
evasion. Divorce was not yet con- 
sidered a solution by even nominal 
Christians: but there is reason to 
suspect that in more than one royal 
marriage some not-impossible flaw 
—like the failure to secure a valid 
dispensation—was deliberately per- 
mitted for state reasons. For in 
every generation the “children of 
this world” are at least superfi- 
cially wiser than the “children of 
light.” 

At any rate, Eleanor was no soon- 
er free than almost every eligible 
prince set out to capture her: for 
was she not one of the greatest 
heiresses and most beautiful prin- 
cesses in Europe? Her own pref- 
erence went to Henry Plantagenet, 
eleven years her junior but heir 
through his mother Matilda to the 
English throne. To him she offered 
herself and her dowry—both being 
accepted with alacrity. And two 
years later, in 1154, she found her- 
self crowned queen-consort of Eng- 
land. There was some fighting be- 
tween the former husband, Louis 
VII., and the new husband, Henry 
II., as the French king had natural- 
ly enough expected the dowry of 
Aquitaine to descend to Marie and 
Alix, his daughters by Eleanor. 
But as usual the imperious lady had 
her way, taking her counties across 
the Channel with her and so plant- 
ing the seeds of that century-long 
conflict between France and Eng- 
land which Joan of Arc was even- 
tually and triumphantly to solve. 

In England the presence of a 
Provencal queen gave strong impe- 
tus to lyric poetry as well as to the 
Continental romance. “Thanks to 
the first, then to the second mar- 
riage of the Duchess of Guyenne, 
the peculiar art which, from the 
Limousin, had rapidly spread over 











the south, penetrated northern 
France,” writes Gaston Paris. “She 
diffused the doctrines of ‘courtois’ 
love and the art which expressed 
them through the courts of France 
and England. In their turn, the 
two daughters she had by Louis 
VII, above all the Countess Marie 
of Champagne, cultivated them 
with ardor; the sons she had by 
Henry II., Henry ‘the young king,’ 
Geoffrey of Brittany and Richard, 
loved and encouraged poetry, and 
served as intermediaries between 
that of the north and that of the 
south.”' But ironically enough, 
destiny was to brand Eleanor not 
friend but enemy of romantic love, 
through her persecution—possibly 
even her murder—of “fair Rosa- 
mond.” Henry Plantagenet was a 
man of action rather than of senti- 
ment or emotion, a man of little 
faith and few scruples, yet capable 
enough in bringing law and order 
out of the anarchy of Stephen’s 
reign. And by another ironical 
paradox, the most amiable episode 
of his whole stormy life seems to 
have been his devotion to the gentle 
Rosamond de Clifford. Some chron- 
iclers assert that he had met “fair 
Rosamond” during one of his youth- 
ful visits to England, and had 
planned to make her his queen until 
the opportunity to wed Eleanor of 
Aquitaine switched him from love 
to ambition. Still others declare 
that she knew the king only by one 
of his minor titles and believed her- 
self his wife; that she lived in se- 
clusion at Woodstock and bore 
Henry two sons whom he later pub- 
licly recognized—the Geoffrey who 
eventually became Archbishop of 
York and the William, Ear! of Salis- 
bury, to be known as “Longsword.” 
Since in such meticulous records as 


1 Medieval French Literature. 
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the Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy ? scarcely a date or fact of Rosa- 
mond’s life is left uncontested— 
except, indeed, her noble birth, her 
liaison with King Henry and her 
burial at Godstow Abbey—and since 
her story has become one of the 
recognized sources of English ro- 
mance, one may claim poetic license 
to choose the most fitting and ro- 
mantic traditions available. Fab- 
yan’s Chronicle gives the familiar 
tale of the maze-like house and of 
the silken thread attached to 
Henry’s spur by which Eleanor 
tracked her rival, much as in Mase- 
field’s recent poem—adding: “The 
common fame tellyth that lastly the 
queen wone to her... and delte 
with her in such maner that she 
lyved not long after.” Whether 
this dealing was in bitter word or 
more bitter work we are left to sur- 
mise, for there is no reference as yet 
to the dagger or poison of the sev- 
enteenth-century ballad quoted by 
Bishop Percy. But there is a dis- 
tinct legend that Rosamond’s elab- 
orate tomb before the altar of God- 
stow Abbey (a nunnery largely en- 
dowed by her father, Walter de 
Clifford), later gave scandal to St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, who ordered it dis- 
mantled and the unhappy lady’s 
body buried outside the chapel. 
Queen Eleanor, during the course 
of her second marriage, bore Henry 
five sons and three daughters—and 
while never a very satisfactory wife, 
she seems to have been a capable 
and devoted mother. She was back 
pacifying her own Guyenne, which 
she had determined should be under 
young Richard’s rule, when in 1170 
Thomas & Becket was assassinated 
before the altar at Canterbury. A 
gasp of horror swept across Eng- 
land when the murder of the heroic 


! 2 q.v.—Rosamond de Clifford. 
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primate, champion of Church rights 
against the encroaching State, be- 
came known. King Henry, recog- 
nized as morally responsible for the 
act and threatened both by papal 
excommunication and the desertion 
of his realm, dropped the attempted 
conquest of Ireland and all his oth- 
er wars to walk barefoot to the mar- 
tyr’s shrine and submit to the pen- 
ance of a public flagellation by the 
seventy monks of the Cathedral 
chapter. Meanwhile his “hated 
queen”—whether before or after 
the Rosamond episode is not clear— 
certainly aided if she did not in- 
spire the great rebellion of her sons 
against their father in 1173. And 
being captured while trying to es- 
cape to France in man’s attire, she 
was imprisoned—or as we might 
say, interned—for the rest of her 
kingly husband’s life. It is said 
that the young Prince Henry, whom 
she had hoped to see upon the 
throne in his father’s place, pleaded 
for Eleanor unavailingly before his 
death in 1183. Six years later 
Henry II.,5 worn by wars and family 
feuds and driven even from his na- 
tive Le Mans, went sullenly to the 
last Home of all. One hopes the 
story of his dying blasphemies 
handed down by Gerald de Barri is 
not true—just as one hopes the ac- 
count of the patient death-bed devo- 
tion of the pious but illegitimate 
son, Geoffrey, may have some foun- 
dation in fact. 

At any rate, freedom came now 
to Eleanor, and she used it well: 
making a royal progress through 
England, freeing political prisoners, 
reconciling the turbulent lords and 
by sheer force of her own character 
securing the succession for Richard, 


3 For many authoritative details of the 
lives of Eleanor and Henry II., see the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. 
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“the Lion Hearted.” During his 
subsequent imprisonment after the 
Third Crusade it was his queen- 
mother and regent—then seventy 
years of age—who crushed the re- 
bellion of her youngest son John, 
took possession of Wallingford and 
Windsor Castles, and with the help 
of Herbert Walter, the able Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, raised and 
dispatched Richard’s enormous ran- 
som in 1193. She knew and de- 
spised John’s perfidy, but with a 
characteristic blending of maternal 
loyalty and ambition she fought 
again indomitably until she secured 
his coronation when Richard him- 
self died in 1199. 

Perhaps it may be counted as a 
little righteousness to Eleanor that 
one of her last diplomatic acts was 
a visit to Castile to arrange the 
marriage of her granddaughter 
Blanche to young Louis, the grand- 
son of Louis VII.—from which 
union was to be born the saint-king, 
Louis IX. Nothing except Death 
could still her activities, but at last, 
in 1204, he had his way and the 
woman who had summed up so 
much of the history of her time was 
laid quietly to sleep in the Angevin 
Abbey of Fontevrault. In many 
senses her passing marked the close 
of an era—a particularly worldly, 
turbulent and defiant era, which 
came near bringing the cataclysm of 
the Reformation some three cen- 
turies before its appointed time. 
The so-called Dark Ages had be- 
lieved that the end of the world, the 
millennium, was to come in the year 
1000: when it failed to arrive, there 
was a good deal of confusion, a let- 
down in austerity and a general 
weakening of that “blind” and 
childlike faith which was soon to 
give place to the highly intelligent, 
analytical faith of a Dante or a 











Thomas Aquinas. It was one of the 
periodical intervals when, as Mr. 
Chesterton puts it, “The Church 
looked old ... and there were some 
who thought her dying then as 
now.” * To the contemporary poet 
Peyrols, seeing the work of the Cru- 
sades undone and Jerusalem 
crushed again under Moslem rule 
while the Christian monarchs, Rich- 
ard, Philip Augustus and Frederick, 
bickered before her gates, it might 
well seem that the whole world was 
“going down in decadence.” ® 

But the colossal Christian creat- 
iveness of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries was at hand, and 
already the reaction had set in. 
Over in Umbria, young Francis 
Bernardone was beginning to sing 
and to act his praise of Humility, 
of Love, of the Lady Poverty. In 
the diocese of Toulouse, the very 
year after Eleanor’s death, the burn- 
ing beacon of St. Dominic had 
drawn so many feminine converts 
back to the Church—women being 
always prime supporters of Albigen- 
sianism, as of the later Christian 
Science which in many ways re- 
sembles it—that a convent had to be 
built for them. And in 1209 he was 
commissioned by Pope Innocent III. 
to preach the final crushing crusade 
against that heresy. Whether 
Queen Eleanor herself was tainted 
by the unlovely Neo-Manichzan 


4St. Francis of Assisi. 
5 Grand Dictionnaire Larousse: Peyrols of 
Auvergne. 
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doctrines so popular in her beloved 
Provence it would be difficult to 
prove. Abstract ideas seem to have 
interested her about as little as they 
interested Queen Elizabeth, unless 
they could be twisted into some con- 
crete personal or dynastic advan- 
tage. She was the typical worldling 
—the individualist born several cen- 
turies too late or too early: like Ber- 
nard Shaw’s millionaire, she was of 
those who believe chiefly in them- 
selves. 

In this sense there is something 
strikingly modern in Eleanor’s at- 
titude toward society and the 
Church. It is difficult to remember 
that her son John was to be forced 
to sign the Magna Charta of England 
—that her granddaughter Blanche 
was to build the Cathedral of 
Chartres—that the Dominican and 
Franciscan friars she would prob- 
ably have despised were to bring 
back to the Church that perennial 
“Miracle of Resurrection” to which, 
as Robert Hugh Benson pointed out, 
“she has always appealed, and 
which has never failed her yet.” ® 
But perhaps most difficult of all is 
it to realize that Eleanor’s ruthless, 
sensual sophistication was two full 
centuries younger than the divine 
simplicity of Jeanne d’ Arc, who 
was to undo her work politically, 
patriotically—as love goes on un- 
doing the work of hate—as the 
Blessed Virgin goes on undoing the 
work of Eve. 


6 Christ in the Church, 
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By BERTHA RADFORD SUTTON 


PART I 


HE head-waiter was pontificat- 

ing before a gigantic jambon 
d’Yorck—so called—when he was 
aware, as all good head-waiters 
should be, of a new arrival. In fact, 
three new arrivals. And English. 
Excellent! English—and Ameri- 
cans—had deep purses, and some- 
thing about this family who were 
proceeding up the aisle between the 
dinner tables, suggested to the 
subtle Gustav that they were of the 
innocent kind who, in their igno- 
rance of the value of—at least— 
French money, would be lavish in 
their tips. 

The minor waiters, grouped in 
diaconal fashion round Gustav and 
the jambon d’Yorck, must wait. 
The distinguished-looking English 
family was piloted with bows and 
smiles to a suitable anchorage. The 
menu was deferentially offered to 
Madame, the carte des vins placed 
open before the well-groomed and 
passive son, while Gustav’s fat 
white hand indicated—with the rit- 
ual necessary to such solemn read- 
ing—the vintages he presumed to 
think Monsieur would prefer. Pre- 
cisely Madame would drink — 
Comment? Water? 

And Mademoiselle? But the 
quiet-looking English girl was ex- 
plaining to her mother that “bé- 
casse” was woodcock, and the 
mother unfolded her table-napkin 
and remarked that it was an absurd 
name but that it would be nice to 
eat it—if it were properly cooked. 

Mrs. Carlingham—of Carlingham 


—sat erect in her discreet black silk 
with the delicate folds of old ivory 
lace at her neck and wrists, her 
gray hair parted in the middle, be- 
comingly waved and slightly 
“puffed.” It was many long anxious 
years since she had been “on the 
Continent,” and if it had not been 
for Peter’s severe attack of bron- 
chitis this winter and the fortunate 
find of those family treasures, they 
would still be facing the bleak 
damp of their big house in West- 
shire. 

Every possible economy, every 
possible sacrifice that could be 
made to save the property for Peter, 
had been made for years. It had 
been let for shooting, and the rent 
had kept the place going till the 
next let; but of recent years the 
lack of modern comforts—almost 
necessities—had left it empty; no 
one would look at it nowadays. 

Peter had tutored two sons of a 
“nouveau riche” for the last four 
years, whilst Anne, his sister, had 
become the secretary of a woman 
M. P., who, if she paid her well, 
also worked her well. 

Then came Peter’s illness, and 
just as they were making up their 
minds that Carlingham must be 
sold at last, Anne had discovered 
that secret hiding place behind the 
wainscoting in what had always 
been called “the haunted room!” 
No one knew why—and no one 
knew there was a secret hiding 
place, but the Carlinghams in old 
days had been known for their loy- 
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alty to the Stuarts and the Catholic 
faith—so probably it was a relic of 
those stirring times. 

The great excitement had been 
the finding of an array of frilled 
and furbelowed ancestors in their 
massive frames—a chest of silver 
plate, and jewels that promised 
safety for Carlingham, and an old 
bureau with a few papers in it. 

“What about champagne, moth- 
er?” 

“My dear!” was all Mrs. Carling- 
ham said and glanced around to see 
that no one had heard such an au- 
dacious proposal from her well- 
conducted son. Passive — yes — 
Peter was an excellent, quiet son. It 
was Anne who called him Passive 
Peter, and had laughed at his in- 
terest in those oil-painted ancestors. 
It seemed as if they had not only 
cured him with the material com- 
forts brought about by their discov- 
ery, but as if they had put new life 
into him. 

“Well, but it would really do you 
good, mother—you and Anne are 
tired out—here—yes—oui. Veuve 
Clignot—frappé. Anne harpooned 
an olive—not an easy matter—but 
she did it deftly like she did most 
things. 

“Quite a good idea Pete—we are 
coming along, aren’t we? Mother’s 
in for a giddy time.” 

“She’s going to have the giddiest 
I can give her,” Peter said in his 
quiet, even voice, not looking up 
from his plate. 

“Now, my dears, I don’t like you 
to talk like that. I am happy 


enough to be taking this holiday 
with you. Anne, do put some water 
in this—” She indicated her glass, 
which Gustav was filling with the 
sparkling Veuve. 

“You can’t, mother—you simply 
can’t. It’s not done,” laughed Anne, 
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and Peter pushed the carafe out of 
reach. It was the most difficult 
thing to make their mother take life 
comfortably. She had been used so 
long to “pinching and scraping!” 
Even now, with the worst over, 
Peter knew they must go carefully. 
Carlingham must be attended to, to 
make it possible to let it again for 
the shooting. That would cost sev- 
eral thousands, but first of all the 
mother who had borne it all so 
courageously, must be attended to. 
Peter and Anne agreed that it must 
be “on account of Peter’s health”— 
otherwise the visit abroad would 
not come off. And here they were 
after a delightfully comfortable 
journey on which no expense had 
been spared, in a delightfully com- 
fortable hotel at Pau, with the sun 
so hot—in February—that Anne 
had carried her coat on her arm, as 
they had strolled about the town. 

“The French pig isn’t in the same 
street with the English one,” re- 
marked Peter, as he tackled his 
jambon d’Yorck. 

“Perhaps that is why so many 
people are refusing it,” murmured 
his mother, whose eyes had been 
discreetly busy in taking stock of 
her neighbors. A young and very 
beautiful Spanish bride—at least 
she supposed—she hoped—she was 
the bride of the much less distin- 
guished looking shifty-eyed Span- 
iard who sat opposite her and who 
never opened his mouth except to 
put food and drink, particularly the 
latter, into it: They interested her. 
Then there was an obviously Eng- 
lish honeymoon couple, the girl, 
very pretty, but very self-conscious, 
who made up for her lack of con- 
versation by an adroit and graceful 
attention to a charming silk shawl 
that kept slipping from her white 
shoulders. Mrs. Carlingham was 
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rather glad Peter had his back to 
both these lovely young creatures. 

The other people were obviously 
French, with the exception of an 
elderly couple who had just come 
in, and who were studying the 
menu with anxiety. 

“Maigre — what does it quite 
mean, Anne? I’ve heard several 
people use that word to the waiters. 
I thought it was thin.” Mrs. Car- 
lingham picked up the menu again 
and Anne bent a little towards her. 

“I suppose they’re fasting—it’s 
Lent, you know.” 

“Yes, but it’s a Saturday.” The 
only sort of fasting Mrs. Carling- 
ham knew was what her impover- 
ished purse had obliged her to ob- 
serve, though of course, Friday had 
always been a good day for fish, 
there being such an abundant 
choice that day. If some one had 
told her these were Ember days, it 
would have conveyed nothing to 
her mind. Ignorance is bliss, and 
she found the woodcock much to 
her taste and cooked in the ap- 
proved, sanguinary fashion. 

Dinner finished, the trio left the 
room in the same dignified proces- 
sion in which they had entered. 
Mrs. Carlingham of Carlingham, 
very erect, a little stiff, with an air 
of having “dwelt in marble halls” 
all her life and therefore suffering 
a little from petrification—led the 
procession. Anne, with her neat 
little cropped head, slightly bent, 
followed behind, carrying the little 
silk bag her mother had forgotten, 
and Peter, with the cold, impassive, 
bored look which entirely belied his 
nature, brought up the rear. 

He had sampled most of the 
people in his glance as he rose from 
the table. The Spanish girl’s face 
caught his eye first, as she meant 
that it should, and for an instant he 
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wished they had gone to another 
hotel; but then, you meet that sort 
everywhere. Then the English 
bride switched up her green silk 
shawl and smiled archly at her 
heavy looking husband, and Peter 
instinctively thought of his own 
women and their faultless breeding, 
but he was rather conscious of his 
shabby dinner jacket before the im- 
maculate fit and cut of his neigh- 
bor’s wedding garment. He caught 
up his mother and Anne in time to 
forestall Gustav, who, being an 
adept in brands, had hastened to 
open the door for them. His bow 
was of an entirely different order to 
the one he gave the honeymoon 
couple, who had much more expen- 
sive rooms than the Carlinghams— 
and he did not hasten down the 
long salle a4 manger to open the 
door for them. The man _ had 
stalked in such an ecstasy of good 
manners to open it himself for his 
sparkling bride whose shoulders 
had to be tenderly covered with the 
green shawl before she could make 
her exit. Gustav knew the ritual 
with these honeymoon couples. He 
would not be the loser when the 
time came for tips in having left ce 
grand Mister to open the door him- 
self. A bow and deferential smile 
went a long way with these English, 
but for a family like the Carling- 
hams—c’etait autre chose! 

The elderly English couple who 
had fared “maigre” were turning 
the papers over in the salon when 
they arrived there, much annoyed 
to find nothing English to read but 
a Christian Science newspaper. The 
brand of French newspapers did 
not appeal to them either. The old 
lady smiled politely as Mrs. Car- 
lingham began her search. 

“I wonder why one finds a Chris- 
tian Science newspaper in so many 
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French hotels,” she said a little 
plaintively, not quite sure if this 
dignified gray-haired lady might 
not be one of the sect herself and 
half addressing her remark to Mrs. 
Carlingham, who shook her head 
smilingly, “Yes, very extraordi- 
nary.” 

This opened the ball, so to speak, 
and the conversation became gen- 
eral. The elderly couple it appeared 
—Sir John and Lady Marston— 
knew the country well and came to 
Pau every winter. Mrs. Carlingham 
knew the name well. Sir John had 
been the great “spine” specialist, 
but had given up his practice a few 
years since on account of a serious 
illness he had had which had left 
his heart in a bad condition. So the 
three Carlinghams sat down and 
listened to the Marstons’ advice 
about sight-seeing. The weather 
being superb they should go by car 
to Eaux-Bonnes, for the view, not 
for the place. Hotels would be shut 
up, ete. Lunch at Argelés. That 
would be one excursion. The Car- 
lingham mind made a note of it, 
and Sir John, a fine, portly, white- 
haired man with the Harley St. 
manner hanging unmistakably 
about him, hesitated in a pleasant 
manner as he turned a little to- 
wards Mrs. Carlingham. 

“I don’t know if such a place 
would interest you, of course, but 
you are quite close to Lourdes 
here.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Carlingham with 
polite interest, “is that a pretty 


place?” 
“It’s the place Catholics go to 
Mother, to bathe in the water 


there,” put in Anne quietly, and for 
a moment Mrs. Carlingham’s mind 
stiffened: she had visions of naked 
Hindus bathing in the Ganges. She 
had subscribed, in easier days, to 
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missions for their conversion, but 
never to one for Catholics bathing 
in Lourdes! 

“Oh, really. Is it a place one 
should see?” she asked rather help- 
lessly, looking from one to the 
other. “We are of course Protes- 
tants—I should say Anglicans—but 
I hope we are quite broad minded,” 
she finished hurriedly, with a depre- 
cating smile at Lady Marston. “I 
once had a Catholic cook,” she add- 
ed, as if to show that she was not 
entirely ignorant of the “sect.” 

But Sir John had diplomatically 
turned to Peter and was reminding 
him that Orthez was a place of in- 
terest for an Englishman—that the 
good priest who had pointed out so 
accurately the site of the battle and 
where exactly Soult had stood and 
where Wellington—the priest him- 
self had almost wept because the 
English had spelled Orthez on Wel- 
lington’s tomb without the “h.” It 
was a tragedy only less than the 
battle itself! Everyone laughed, 
and Mrs. Carlingham, acting on a 
sudden brain-wave, ventured hesi- 
tatingly another sortie into history 
—such as she knew it. 

“Orthez—Isn’t it of course here— 
and in the country round Pau, that 
that splendid Jeanne d’Albret did 
so much for the Protestant cause?” 

Lady Marston’s pleasant gray 
eyes twinkled as she glanced at her 
husband, who smiled down into 
Mrs. Carlingham’s rather austere 
face. 

“Well you know my dear 
Madame, it all depends on what one 
calls splendid. Certainly there is 
still the old tower on the bridge at 
Orthez from which she had priests 
thrown into the rocky river—there 
are still the ruins she made of 
churches she desecrated—and there 
still exist tapestries into which she 
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wove some horrible blasphemies.” 

Mrs. Carlingham looked shocked. 
History had taught her quite differ- 
ently—that Jeanne d’Albret had 
been one of the saints of the Protes- 
tants. And while she was recover- 
ing from the new idea, Peter and 
Anne were admiring a little photo- 
graph Sir John had taken of old 
Froissart’s house at Orthez, where 
he had written so many of his his- 
torical records. Certainly they must 
go and see the place—the weather 
being so good they had better begin 
with the drive to Eaux-Bonnes. 
By the way, did they know that the 
famous Lord Elgin (who rescued 
the marbles of the Parthenon from 
the Turks) had been imprisoned in 
the old Chateau fort of Lourdes, in 
about the year 1803? Oh, really, 
that was very interesting as they 
knew some of his descendants. Per- 
haps it would be worth while to 
visit Lourdes after all, said Mrs. 
Carlingham in her cool, dignified 
voice, as much as to say, on Lord 
Elgin’s account, not because of any- 
thing else. Not, oh, not because in 
ancient days Our Lady’s flag flew 
from the old keep to prove to all 
comers that Lourdes was hers. Not 
because later on she deigned to 
come herself, and take for her con- 
fidante a little “Lourdaise” who was 
to be raised to the altars. None of 
those superstitious reasons would 
draw Mrs. Carlingham to visit 
Lourdes. But the fact that an Eng- 
lish—no, a Scottish—peer of the 
realm, by the barefaced audacity of 
Napoleon (who, against all tradi- 
tion ignored the sanctity of ambas- 
sadorial rights) had been shut up 
in the castle, and because she knew 
some of the family, Mrs. Carling- 
ham was quite content to overlook 
other matters and visit Lourdes. 

“IT thought I’d spare her feelings 
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and not tell her we were Catholics. 
I daresay we shall see more of 
them,” remarked Sir John to his 
wife, as the Carlinghams trailed out 
of sight on to the terrace. 

“I like them,” said Lady Mar- 
ston, “and when you were talking 
about the bridge at Orthez, the son 
was listening with both ears. It’s 
rather extraordinary his quietness 
and his way of keeping his head 
rather bent. Whenever he raised 
his eyes they seemed to me rather 
tragic—full of fire, but fire search- 
ing for something to feed itself on 
—rather perhaps like—” 

“Tut, tut, my dear; never you 
mind what his eyes looked like. 
They—I don’t mean his eyes—but 
the young people, seem to have been 
brought up on a good deal of 
bran—” 

“Just so. Good dry bran’s very 
inflammable.” 

He let her have the last word, 
but he wondered later, after he had 
learned their names, if there would 
ever be a Catholic Carlingham 
again. His own forebears had 
served on Carlingham estates in old 
days, and he remembered the thrill- 
ing stories of the Cavalier Carling- 
hams who had gambled and fought 
and diced their fortunes away, who 
had staked loyally on the Stuarts 
and lost. The story that used to 
thrill him most though, was where 
the Carlingham of penal times, with 
five sons to bring up, was faced 
with the legal impossibility of put- 
ting any one of them into a profes- 
sion. There was nothing a Catholic 
gentleman could put his son into, 
but what the government glibly 
called agriculture, and even then 
every man’s hand was against him. 
So the squire had turned Protestant, 
and Carlingham chapel became in 
later days a quite handsome billiard 
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room, for they had to do something 
to make the house let well—and 
what could they do with a chapel? 

Sir John remembered when the 
last squire—Peter’s father—whom 
he had never seen, had married the 
daughter of the Dean of Rocksbury, 
well connected but penniless like all 
the Carlingham brides since the 
Restoration. 

“Somehow I don’t think that 
young man is made of bran,” he 
said, quite irrelevantly one night to 
his wife. 

“What young man? Oh, Mr. Car- 
lingham. Well, that’s what I said. 
For all his quiet way, I shouldn’t 
say there’s much sawdust in his 
composition. What were you talk- 
ing about with him out on the ter- 
race? You must have smoked doz- 
ens of cigarettes and they are so 
bad for you.” 

“Yes, my dear.” Sir John sound- 
ed quite meek. “You ought to have 
been a consulting physician and I 
ought to have been a lady’s maid.” 
He was trying to find a chair in her 
room that was not covered with her 
belongings, and she laughingly 
swept one clear for him to sit down 
on, heavily. He looked wryly at his 
cigarette case. It was empty. 

“You haven’t answered my ques- 
tion,” she said as she stood before 
him. 

“No. I never undertook to an- 
swer them all when I took you for 
better or for worse,” he said, whim- 
sically. 

“John Marston, did you do your 
duty to that boy? He’s in prison,” 
she said firmly. 

Sir John smiled slowly. 

“It’s a curious thing. I find my- 
self after sixty years, or, as a mat- 
ter of fact, for the first time in my 
life, face to face with a man, a 
youth, whose family for hundreds 
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of years has been the overlord of 
my forebears. Far enough back, the 
Marstons were their shepherds. A 
Marston once saved a young Car- 
lingham’s life—lost on the moors in 
a snowstorm. There was a picture 
made of it—the shepherd carrying 
the lad to safety. I wonder if its 
there still.” 

His wife looked tenderly at her 
husband’s gray head as he sat rest- 
ing it on his hand. 

“Never mind the picture, my 
dear, but don’t forget that lad 
wants a shepherd as badly as his 
ancestors did. That’s why we came 
to Pau evidently. I did seem to be 
wasting my time here, but now I see 
why we came.” 

“Aren’t you a funny old lady.” 
He patted her soft, fat, little hand. 
“If you tumbled down a well you’d 
say you'd been sent there expressly 
to do so. And if I tumbled in after 
you, you’d say it was to be, or 
words to that effect.” 

“Well, if I could say all that after 
such a fall, there would certainly be 
something in it,” replied Lady Mar- 
ston placidly as she began to take 
her rings off. 

There was silence for a little 
time. Sir John went to his dress- 
ing room, but his wife was not sur- 
prised when he wandered back 
again in a few minutes, still dressed 
and looking a little distrait. 

“I'd better tell you. When you 
and his women folks were visiting 
the castle yesterday, he and I drove 
to Lourdes.” 

He looked at her, but she waited. 
She knew there was more to come. 

“As far as I can judge, the lad’s 
obsessed with the longing to put 
Carlingham on its old basis—not 
from any silly love of show’ or 
pomp, but he says it’s something 
stronger than himself. He sees it re- 
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stored,—taking its old rank as much 
as in these modern times such 
places can but he knows that to re- 
store it as he must, it must be Cath- 
olic.” 

There was another silence be- 
tween them. “And why not?” said 
the old lady at last. 

“He is waiting, he says, till he can 
do it with a whole heart. He has a 
great desire that way, but it’s not 
enough. He must be convinced, 
and then too, he fears to hurt his 
mother and to shock Anne. She is 
rather modern as you may guess.” 

“Don’t forget the Marstons were 
their shepherds,” she said softly, 


and he replied in his slow deep 
voice, “That’s why I took him to the 
Grotto. So now it’s her affair.” 

“I don’t know I’m sure John if 
it isn’t yours for some time to 
come. It seems to me it’s not for 
nothing Our Lady’s brought about 
this meeting between a Carlingham 
and a Marston.” 

She turned to the table, and tak- 
ing up her prayerbook, she smiled 
as she took from it a little picture 
of the Good Shepherd. 

“There, my dear, you gave me 
that years ago. Now I give it back 
to you to remind you of your re- 
sponsibilities.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


SYLVANIA 


By E Lua FRANCIS GILBERT 


E woods to-day are like a wide cathedral, 
Whose leafy aisles lead on to lovely things: 
An altar shaped of sunshine and of shadow, 
A leaning birch, a babbling brook, a bird that sings. 


O God, Thy fingers formed these swaying arches, 
And painted all these growing walls of green, 

And laid this carpet, by Thine own Self woven 
Of moss and lichen, and a thousand leaves between. 


This is Thy work, Thou great and silent Artist, 
Thou Architect, beyond the least compare; 

But what are we that Thou shouldst build for us a temple 
As beautiful as this, for prayer? 








THOSE FASCINATING “JESUITS” 


By MARGARET C. MEAGHER 


E mythopeic faculty has been 

so snubbed by science, so 
shown up by psychology, that it 
works to-day but fitfully or under 
an alibi. It may play dead for a 
score of years, for a cycle, and then 
at the precise moment when social 
historians—and professional up- 
lifters—begin to felicitate them- 
selves that the race has outlived 
passion and prejudice, has tri- 
umphed over foolish superstitions, 
this myth-making power stirs in its 
sleep and generates monsters of 
bigotry and fear. Certain aspects 
of the last presidential election of- 
fered significant proofs of its peren- 
nial activity. Back in the nine- 
teenth century it was broad awake 
at least three times, and energeti- 
cally fashioning that mythical be- 
ing, the Jesuit of fiction. 

Time and place cohered between 
1820 and 1830 to form the matrix 
from which emerged this now leg- 
endary figure. It was the decade of 
the struggle in Great Britain over 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill de- 
signed to lift a few civic disabilities 
from His Majesty’s Catholic sub- 
jects. The British soul was stirred 
to its depths. Hysterical appeals 
came from press and pulpit to save 
English liberties from the Pope. 
The Mrs. Partingtons of the age 
plied their mops to stay the flood of 
change that threatened—it was ru- 
mored—to cast on the free soil of 
Albion an army of Jesuits. Protec- 
tively colored as Protestant bankers, 
bakers, gardeners, tutors—even as 
Anglican clergymen—and aided by 
the nuns of the Sacred Heart, in 


masquerade as housemaids, nurse- 
maids, governesses, this brood, like 
a swarm of anopheles mosquitoes, 
was to inject the deadly Roman ma- 
laria into the body politic and so- 
cial of the British Isles. The stout 
Protestant constitution of John Bull 
would thus be undermined, his 
higher faculties paralyzed, until de- 
bilitated and strengthless, he sank 
into the toils of Rome. Press, 
pamphlet and pulpit kept this horrid 
prospect before the general eye. The 
dormant mythopeic faculty began 
to function, and from the com- 
munal mind sprang full-panoplied 
that mythical being, the Jesuit of 
fiction. Publishers’ catalogues were 
spotted with such titles as Hid with 
the Nuns, Tales of the Spanish In- 
quisition, Tales of Tudor Times, 
from the fertile pens of contempo- 
rary purveyors of romance. The Bill 
passed nevertheless, and John Bull 
awoke the morning after—to his 
amazement—still master of his 
castle. 

Thirty years later, in the fifth 
decade of the century, rumors again 
flew about that a new, a more de- 
termined assault was preparing 
against Anglo-Saxon liberties. The 
Pope was in the very act of restor- 
ing the Catholic hierarchy to Eng- 
land. Watchmen in the towers had 
descried His Holiness landing 
stealthily at Dover. The peril was 
indeed imminent. England might 
be transformed into a papal fief 
overnight. Britons guard your 
own! 

Across the Atlantic in the young 
Republic, the Know-Nothing party, 
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that zealous guardian of “liberty,” 
that worthy sire of the twentieth- 
century Ku-Klux Klan, was engaged 
in similar alarums and excursions 
lest the Nordics of the United States 
should be lulled into a false se- 
curity. The gay flora concealing the 
cruel precipice near their innocent 
feet was roughly torn away, and 
graphs and charts made of the 
frightful perils nigh. The vigilant 
testified that the Pope was in New 
York City, nay, His Holiness was 
already in Washington, D. C., at- 
tended by his dread cohorts, the 
Jesuits mobilized under that fatal 
ensign, “The end justifies the 
means.” The Nordics shuddered 
impartially over the Means and the 
End. Fair novelists on both sides 
of the Atlantic aided by the stronger 
sex, donned once more their pro- 
phetic robes, rehearsed the Cassan- 
dra réle and went into ecstasies of 
vaticination. The prefaces to these 
tales and romances fairly throb 
with Corybantic excitement. Syn- 
tax often breaks down under the 
strain. The future of the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain under a re- 
stored Catholic hierarchy was fore- 
cast. The greater part would “be 
shut up in monastic cells, deprived 
of the light of day, of freedom of 
thought, of the use of speech, of 
even the refreshment of sleep.” 
Those who were so fortunate as to 
stay outside of convents, would have 
to spend their days “working 
dresses for the priests.” A magni- 
fied sewing circle was outlined. 
Some Nordics had the phlegm to 
pooh-pooh these alarmists. “Very 
well,” shrilled another prophetess, 
“the danger may be now no bigger 
than a man’s hand, but soon earth 
and sky will grow black beneath its 
shadow.” “Can you behold un- 
moved,” queried another preface to 
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a Tale, “your daughters licking the 
deal boards of the floor, going on all 
fours to catch mice as a penance, 
and wearing large iron crosses with 
spikes on their bare chests?” The 
adult dentition of the Nordics began 
to clash like castanets over a fu- 
ture of dungeons and hairshirts, of 
spiked chest-protectors, with end- 
less needlework as an alternative. 

The tales or romances following 
these lively prologues then unfolded 
the saga of the Jesuit of fiction, his 
all-conquering, his enigmatic charm, 
his ulterior, his sinister designs. 
Lady novelists excelled in depicting 
him. He was a paragon of manly 
beauty, an Apollo Belvidere subtly 
blent with Odyssean craft, dashed 
with a je ne sais quoi of the satanic. 
The Greek, the Roman, the Gothic 
architectural styles were joined in 
harmonious wedlock. A formula 
was the result, rarely violated save 
in minor details. An alabaster 
brow was indispensable, shaded by 
clustering curls—raven preferred. 
The brow was lofty to hint at the 
mental dynamo functioning sleep- 
lessly behind its snowy ramparts, 
narrow to suggest the lamentable 
exclusiveness of his popish creed. 
The curve of the lips must be per- 
fect—“chiselled” was the word— 
and of high retractile power, reveal- 
ing teeth “as pure as ivory.” The 
“Padré” Jaudan, in a romance of 
the Know-Nothing era, “could curl 
his faultless lips in a way to curdle 
one’s blood.” The nose was pure 
Roman to symbolize “the will to em- 
pire,” equipped with nostrils that 
“quivered with invincible pride.” 
The standard specifications called 
for a figure tall, svelte, aristocratic, 
manners of the haute monde, and a 
gait graceful, gliding, and absolutely 
soundless. A rigid test at the no- 
vitiate, it would appear, excluded all 
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candidates who shuffled or made the 
boards creak. Gothic castles and 
ancient manors were likely to have 
loose flooring, so the technical re- 
quirements had to be high. The 
“Padré” Jaudan “wore slippers on 
his trail of death.” But the deadly 
efficiency of this mythical being, 
apart from his irresistible, his mys- 
terious charm, lay in voice and eye. 
Of a generous ambit, at times sonor- 
ous, again crepuscular, the voice 
wove hypnotic spells about the lis- 
tener as a spider weaves his web. 

Yet the voice was transcended by 
the eye, dark and velvety to match 
the hyacinthine curls of raven hue, 
“full of fire, or melting to the liquid 
softness of a woman’s.” It might 
be of a fathomless gray, “one had 
the sensation of looking into a deep 
well.” “Friar” John Villa de Gar- 
cerias with a glance from his ophidi- 
an eye, “could make the Lady Ara- 
bella tremble like a leaf, remain 
rooted to the spot, speechless, mo- 
tionless, as passive as a lamb.” 
(What a discipline has been lost to 
insurgent youth of the twentieth 
century!) Always the eye was en- 
dowed with a piercing, an inquisi- 
torial power that would make the 
cathode ray blush at its own futility. 
The “Conté di Romilli,” “General” 
of the Order, “read with ease the 
secrets of other minds while his own 
remained a sealéd book.” Minor 
ingredients of the standard formula 
might vary but there was one as in- 
dispensable as Hamlet to his play— 
the inexplicable charm. Age could 
not wither neither could custom 
stale this dowry of fascination. It 
survived jetty curls, supple joints 
and unfurrowed cheeks. Father 
Adrian Mowbray of Carlington Cas- 
tle is the quite elderly uncle and 
guardian of the orphaned heiress in 
the romance. Modern youth would 
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call him decidedly “stuffy,” yet 
Dora “thrills with pleasure under 
his unfailing charm, his strong irre- 
sistible attraction,” “he forms the 
prominent object of all her mus- 
ings.” This, too, when Dora is be- 
ing wooed by the personable Sir 
Eustace Fitzgerald with the rose of 
youth upon him. Our British 
friends might call it a bit thick, but 
Father Adrian when all is said is 
just the common, the garden variety 
of the fictional Jesuit. 

An innovating Frenchman, Eu- 
géne Sue, had the temerity to tam- 
per with this traditional formula, 
but his rotund rubicund blond, with 
the disarming smile of wide-eyed 
innocence, failed to captivate ro- 
mantic fancy, which continued to 
hover around marmoreal brows and 
unplumbed orbs as of old. 

The atmosphere and scenery of 
these tales and romances were taken 
over unchanged from the gothic 
novel of the previous generation, 
from the Castle of Otranto, the Mys- 
teries of Udolpho, the Romance of 
the Forest and their kind. Ivy-clad 
castles equipped with sobbing, 
moaning winds, tapestried cham- 
bers and secret passages, frowned 
over wave-beaten coasts. In dim 
mysterious forests lurked moss- 
grown convents with moldering 
vaults and oubliettes of just the 
right degree of humidity. Sullen 
bells toll, iron gates close with 
reverberating clangor—the stage 
machinery is complete. The love in- 
terest, the familiar triangle is re- 
tained, but it includes a new factor, 
involves a new tension. The lover 
must perform deeds of derring-do 
to keep the fair Arabella out of the 
gothic cloister, her destined abode 
if his mettle fails to meet the test. 
Rarely did his mettle fail, for though 
these “Fathers” Clement and Eus- 
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tace and Adrian were a versatile, a 
resourceful band, they were doomed 
to defeat at the hands of British 
truth and virtue. 

The fictional Jesuit was cast for 
various and exacting rdéles. The 
hysteria of the age that created him 
saw emissaries of Rome even in 
bland young curates consuming tea 
and biscuit on the lawn, detected 
the disguised Jesuit in hitherto im- 
peccable Anglican rectors—a ritual- 
istic taste for lighted candles on the 
parish altar made them ipso facto 
suspect. The family pew no longer 
wooed John Bull to somnolence on 
a Sunday morning. Eternal vigi- 
lance alone could discern the dawn- 
ing signs of “popish perplexity” 
that led straight, one preface as- 
sures the reader, “to the lunatic 
asylum.” The fictional Jesuit not 
seldom numbered among his pro- 
fessional duties a secret marriage 
with an heiress to broad acres in the 
British Isles. However, nocturnal 
assignations and clandestine wed- 
dings prove in these romances as in- 
nocuous as a marshmallow toasting 
party of girl scouts, or a Y. W. C. 
A. Sunday afternoon “sing.” Mrs. 
Grundy remorselessly chaperons 
every nuance, every episode of the 
story so that the Victorian young 
person may read without a mantling 
blush—and be edified. 

In all this radiant galaxy of man- 
ly beauty, dynamic intellect and 
puissant charm, one star shines 
without a peer. The “Padré” Jau- 
dan is the hero and the villain of 
Stanhope Burleigh, a terrific ro- 
mance of the Know-Nothing era. 
He commands a range of facial ex- 
pression that vibrates between “the 
spiritual loveliness of Plato” and 
“the malignancy of a demon.” As 
“General” of his order he holds a 
commission from the Pope to get 
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control of the United States govern- 
ment and—as a side line—to dot 
the country with Sacred Heart con- 
vents—populating them with Ameri- 
can heiresses. Unaided by high- 
powered motor cars, the “Padré” 
sped from clandestine conferences 
with cabinet officials to the bedsides 
of dying millionaires, there to dic- 
tate wills in favor of the papacy. A 
stormy interview with an heiress re- 
belling against the cloister might 
close his hectic day. When per- 
suasion failed to move the lovely 
Genevra, “The Veil!” he would 
shriek, “give her the Veil at ten 
o’clock to-night !”—as though order- 
ing a bromide—and leave her 
swooning in the arms of the Lady 
Superior. By turns the “Padré” 
could be tender or truculent, ro- 
tarian or romantic. Witness his 
visit to the Lady Superior of the 
Sacred Heart convent at “Clare- 
mont,” New York (Manhattan- 
ville): “With the grace of a cour- 
tier he lifted her from her kneeling 
posture”—she was trying to kiss the 
toe of his slipper—‘“raised her hand 
to his lips and led her to a sofa. 
“You have been growing more young 
and beautiful since last we met, my 
Lady,’ he remarked. ‘Should a 
Lady Superior be a perfect hag be- 
fore she can qualify to guide the 
fairest maidens of this heretic re- 
public?’ she queries.” Right hearti- 
ly the “Padré” reassures her, and 
coffee is served with Mrs. Grundy 
presiding in the background. The 
long journeys involved in “Padré” 
Jaudan’s undertaking may have dis- 
pensed him from including in his 
luggage a coffin, adult size, filled 
with ashes and old bones. Father 
Clement in a romance of that title 
never traveled without at least one 
coffin, and the reader gets the im- 
pression that a Jesuit always 
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dropped such an article in his bag 
as casually as if it were a tube of 
dentifrice. 

Twentieth-century melodramatic 
fiction has no equivalent for the 
“Jesuit” of these tales and ro- 
mances. The value seems irretriev- 
ably lost. As late as the eighteen 
nineties Mrs. Humphrey Ward at- 
tempted, in Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
a demonstration with an anzemic 
Father Leadham. She endowed him 
with some of the traditional stock 
properties, the noiseless gait, the 
sphinxlike smile—of curves so sub- 
tly compounded that without the 
coarse medium of speech it could 
convey one main proposition and 
two qualifying clauses. This is cer- 
tainly an impressive technique, yet 
one misses the verve of “Friar” John 
de Garcerias, the versatility of Fa- 
ther Eustace, the fallen-archangel 
loveliness of the “Conté di Romilli,” 
the tempo agitato molto of the 
“Padré” Jaudan. It is almost with 
an elegiac tear the explorer turns 
away from their fossil remains em- 
bedded in the literary fauna and 
flora of a vanished era. 

In projecting the Jesuit of fiction 
the British communal mind used 
the facts of history and stray folk- 
memories interwoven with the wild 
phantasies born of fear and bigotry. 
As is well known, the disguised 
Jesuit of Elizabethan and Stuart 
times is an historical figure with 
all his appurtenances of concealed 
chambers in castle, manor or 
grange, of secret stairways and 
subterranean passages. The harsh 
penal laws decreeing the barbarous 
death of a traitor to any Jesuit 
priest found on English soil made 
disguise and concealment indis- 
pensable to his mission of bringing 
the Mass and the Sacraments to 
loyal English Catholics. “Clothed 
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with zeal as with a cloke,” the Jes- 
uit priest challenged and often met 
a hideous death to save England for 
the Faith. As an historical figure 
the Jesuit is ambivalent. The 
Catholic venerates Campion and 
others of “the fair chivalry, the 
companions of Christ,” as blessed 
martyrs and true patriots, while the 
English historian looks upon them 
as traitors to their country. The 
alchemy of superstition, bigotry 
and fear so works to transform 
their lineaments into the diabolical 
that one may search almost in vain 
through fiction written by English- 
speaking peoples for a fair, much 
less for a sympathetic, portrait of 
a Jesuit priest. Novelists of dis- 
tinction have contributed rancor or 
childish misunderstanding. Charles 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! is an orgy 
of distortion and hate. Thackeray, 
though more urbane, presents his 
Father Holt in Henry Esmond as a 
playboy of disguise and conspiracy. 

The Valley of Decision by Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, a work unjustly 
neglected, presents an Italian Jes- 
uit, the Abate de Crucis, with un- 
derstanding and sympathy. The 
setting is the Italy of the late eight- 
eenth century, its calm breaking 
up with the ground tremors of the 
French Revolution. Odo Valsecca, 
Duke of Pianura, adrift in the skep- 
tic philosophy of his class and time, 
finds a friend and a wise if unoffi- 
cial counselor in this Jesuit whose 
Order has been suppressed. De 
Crucis is “the flower of Christian 
courtesy.” His charity is “illumi- 
nated.” “To love men or to under- 
stand them is not so unusual as to 
do both together.” “In him are 
united a serious piety and great 
breadth of view.” He realizes “the 
old stoical ideal of temperance and 
serenity.” Odo is led to reflect that 
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“the training which could form 
and nourish so noble a nature must 
be other than the world conceived 
it.” 

The religious education of the 
young ruler had been brief and su- 
perficial. From the courtiers and the 
sophists he had imbibed a contempt 
for the Catholic faith as a gross 
superstition, unworthy of the adult 
mind. Slowly, with infinite tact, 
De Crucis enlightens him. He finds 
that the Church is after all not just 
“a skillfully adjusted engine, the 
product of human passions scien- 
tifically combined to get the great- 
est sum of tangible results.” Odo’s 
eyes have been holden, he has seen 
and known nothing of “the un- 
wearied working of that power, pa- 
tient as a natural force, which to 
reach spirits darkened by igno- 
rance, and eyes dulled by toil, had 
stooped to a thousand disguises, 
humble, tender, grotesque . . . en- 
tered into every joy and grief of 
the obscurest consciousness, pene- 
trating to depths of misery which 
no human compassion ever reached, 
and redressing by a prompt and 
summary justice wrongs of which 
no human legislation ever took ac- 
count.” The Duke views the pro- 
cession of a famous Madonna with 
eyes purged of prejudice. It dawns 
upon him that “colour, gesture, 
words and music are not planned 
astutely for effect,” that all “are 
rooted in some instinct of the heart, 
some natural development of the 
inner life.” They “are the insep- 
arable fibers of a living organism.” 
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As a guest with De Crucis at the 
Benedictine monastery of Monte 
Cassino, Odo has contact with the 
ordered beneficence of a great com- 
munity. “No alliance based on ma- 
terial interests, no love of power 
working toward a common end, 
could have created that harmony of 
thought and act which was reflected 
in every face about him.” These 
men “had found out something of 
which he was still ignorant.” The 
Abate tries to tell the Duke what 
that something is: “The highest 
claim of Christianity is that it 
comes nearer to solving the prob- 
lem of men’s relation to each other 
than any system invented by them- 
selves. This is the secret principle 
of the Church’s vitality. . . . The 
deeper you probe into the secret 
sources of her power, the more you 
find there, in the germ if you will, 
but still potentially active, all those 
humanizing energies which work 
together for the lifting of the race. 
... It is the sure knowledge of this 
which creates the atmosphere of 
serenity.” 

The course of the plot cannot be 
followed here, but at the close, 
when Odo a fugitive from his 
duchy in revolt pauses to kneel in 
a rural chapel loved in unhappy 
childhood, the beautiful symbolism 
leaves the reader to infer that the 
teaching and example of the Abate 
de Crucis were not to be in vain. 

“I often marvel,” said the Abate 
in one of his talks with the Duke, 
“to see how little our opponents 
know of the belief they attack.” 











SOME GLIMPSES OF SPAIN 


By ALFONSO DE ZULUETA 


N writing about Spain at the pres- 
ent moment, one is sometimes 
compelled to state in no ambiguous 
terms what one conceives to be the 
underlying causes and influences re- 
sponsible for the sudden and rather 
disconcerting collapse of religion in 
what was long considered one of 
the chief bulwarks of Catholicism 
in an unbelieving Europe. In such 
pictures it is necessary to take for 
granted the more pleasant side, to 
stress the shadows and let the high- 
er lights look after themselves, for 
attention has to be drawn to truths 
which our more facile optimists are 
sometimes inclined to overlook or 
to sway in accordance with precon- 
ceived theories, to the detriment of 
that truly Catholic view of things 
expressed by the great Pope Leo 
XIII. when he insisted that the 
Church of Christ had nothing to 
fear from the Truth. It is a relief, 
however, to be able to turn from 
such frank recognitions to the no 
less true, and far more refreshing 
aspects of Spanish life which show 
a deep-lying tradition of faith un- 
der much ignorance and the formal- 
ism which so easily gathers over 
the living waters in an officially 
Catholic State, when the Church is 
to some extent hampered in the 
free development by the secularism 
of State supervision. 

In the first place, it must always 
be borne in mind that when polit- 
ical contingency is laid aside, Spain 
appears resolved into a number of 
regions varying enormously in spir- 
itual “Zeitgeist” and temper. The 
North has always retained a lively 


and well-informed faith, due partly 
to its independence of centralization 
and to its peasant proprietorship. 
There the Church has had free play, 
and has found herself situated in 
an almost ideal Catholic polity. 
Hence, in the recent troubles and 
apathy, the Basque provinces and 
Navarre have formed an honorable 
exception, and the people have nev- 
er allowed for a moment the out- 
rages which the few inflicted with 
impunity elsewhere on a religion 
not thoroughly absorbed by the 
mass. The liturgical spirit, and the 
social sense were too strong for the 
elements of disruption, and the 
Catholic deputies who felt bound to 
retire from a Parliament mad with 
anti-religious prejudice, voiced un- 
reservedly the sentiments of their 
constituents. 

In the rest of the country, many 
of the large towns had already be- 
come centers of Catholic Action and 
lay apostolate, and others are rap- 
idly becoming so, under the influ- 
ence of the present Holy Father’s 
call to Catholic codéperation, ably 
seconded by some of the great Cath- 
olic newspapers which represent all 
that is best in modern Catholic 
work. The writer has had a con- 
versation with the Editor of one of 
these, a man whose whole life has 
been devoted to the spreading of 
Christ’s Kingdom in the singularly 
difficult conditions of modern 
Spain. If this work is but given a 
chance by the sectaries who now 
govern Spain, it should be able to 
do much towards reconstructing the 
same Christian democracy which is 
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so essentially Spanish and which 
alone can save Spain from sharing 
in the collapse which is threaten- 
ing Western civilization. 

The extremists, who have at 
present carried the ill-assorted Par- 
liament with them, have found no 
better remedy for the Spanish trou- 
ble than to break completely with 
tradition. Part of the Catholic 
press is anxious for reforms con- 
ducted along the line of continuity 
which the Church alone in her wis- 
dom can both safeguard and en- 
liven. 

The Spanish character in so far 
as it can be generalized is both 
conservative and progressive. Sheer 
conservatism is no more in line with 
its proper development than radical 
progressivism. To rob Spain of her 
faith is, even from the natural point 
of view, to deprive her of her en- 
tity as a nation, to sever her from 
her past. This is admitted by many 
who no longer have the faith; but 
they do not see that, if the faith is 
to be preserved, it must be real and 
supernatural, and cannot possibly 
compromise with such secularist 
theories as those for which the Ac- 
tion Francaise was condemned. The 
solution, did they but see it, lies 
only in a loyal return to full Cath- 
olic belief, for the lapse of which, of 
course, neglect in due religious in- 
struction is largely to be blamed. 

I am especially concerned here 
with the South of Spain, where the 
problem is most acute, and where 
both religious apathy and Commu- 
nist propaganda are most ripe. Now, 
as one who knows well the charac- 
ter of the Andalusian, let me state 
first of all that the basic qualities 
of that race are of sterling charac- 
ter. The defects which overlie them 
are innumerable—sloth, fatalism in- 
herited from the Moors, and an in- 
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ability to take things seriously 
which is the price paid for a de- 
lightful sense of humor. There is 
no part of Spain so “simpatico,” so 
blessed by fertility and sun, so 
sparkling with good nature and 
“bonhomie.” The strong sense of 
humor, the sense above all of real- 
ity which makes Andalusians see 
through the absurd may stand them 
in good stead with regard to the 
present would-be reformers of 
Spain and their excesses. 

It is true that religious instruc- 
tion in the South of Spain has often 
been notable chiefly by its absence 
or at least by its deficiency. But, 
underlying that ignorance, there 
had always remained, by God’s 
mercy, the gift of Faith, starved of 
its proper development, but never- 
theless a redoubtable potency 
against those who would destroy it 
in their worldly foolishness. The 
material is there, and that is much 
to start upon. 

This can be seen especially in the 
mountains, in the vast tracts where 
religious instruction has been even 
more neglected than in the towns, 
but where the word of God, when it 
is preached, is received with a joy 
unknown amongst spoilt city-dwell- 
ers. In the absence of due provi- 
sion by the State, there have been 
private initiatives by proprietors 
who realized the _ responsibility 
which went with their large es- 
tates, and here and there schools 
and churches have been set up, with 
excellent, if gradual results. For 
when the habitual greeting of the 
countryside is “Vaya V. con Dios” 
(“May God have you in His keep- 
ing”), when the names of God and 
of His blessed Mother are familiar- 
ly on the lips of all in daily conver- 
sation and valediction, it is not a 
far step to a better instruction in 
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the truths of Faith, to a right per- 
ception of the great luminaries of 
Mass, the Holy Eucharist and the 
Sacraments which light mortals on 
their way, “in via,” to the Heavenly 
Country. 

Indeed, religion comes naturally 
to these sons of the Southern moun- 
tains, so like, I have often thought, 
to the setting in which Revelation 
had its cradle, to the rocky silences 
of Palestine and Mesopotamia, with 
their nomadic life, their flocks, and 
their patriarchal families. In the 
soft starlight, in the white oceans of 
moonlight, when the heavens seem 
to bend forward to kiss the earth, 
it is not difficult for the simple, 
primitive soul to commune with its 
Creator, nor to receive, when Chris- 
tian charity provides the means, 
the understanding of that Faith 
which was infused into it at bap- 
tism. That God of whom nature 
speaks, Whose invisible existence 
appears, as the Apostle says, from 
the visible work of His hands, is 
moreover dwelling in a_ special 
manner, in the majesty of His inti- 
mate life, in His holy Trinity, in 
those Christian hearts, and joined 
to this then is the tradition of a 
whole race which provides good 
soil on which the Word of Life may 
fall. 

It is easier to do apostolic work 
of this kind in the mountains than 
in the towns, where the population 
is less unspoilt, and where a great 
many popular superstitions have to 
be combated. Yet greater than the 
rank superstition there is a diffi- 
culty created by the very free rein 
given in Andalusia to popular de- 
votion expressed in the famous 
imagenes for which Holy Week in 
Seville is famous and which are to 
be found in all the towns and vil- 
lages. In so many cases the legiti- 








mate tradition of the Church with 
regard to images has been allowed 
to eclipse the central truths of 
Faith and a particular image is 
venerated with an _ exclusiveness 
which leaves no room for the great 
devotions of Catholic piety and 
which may easily give rise to false 
ideas. However, underlying this, 
there is a deep and genuine devo- 
tion to the Passion of Christ and to 
the Mother of God. Liturgical 
piety, in its strict sense, may never 
be fully introduced in the South of 
Spain. The individualism of the 
people opposes a regrettable bar. 
But, provided that more attention 
is paid to instruction in the essen- 
tials of Mass and the Sacraments, 
much can be made of the rich hu- 
man sense so profusely latent in 
the Spaniard. The sorrows of 
Christ and His Mother have been 
interwoven into the life of the Span- 
iard, with the freedom and famil- 
iarity which are often misunder- 
stood in northern countries but 
which, despite abuses, are the 
products of a genuinely Catholic 
tradition. In songs, in folklore, in 
conversation, one meets continual 
references to the great supernatural 
theme which goes halfway to meet 
human pathos and suffering. The 
Spaniard above all lives, and he 
feels, despite a certain superficial 
gaiety, the intense sadness and 
pathos of all human life. Moreover, 
he possesses, as his richest heir- 
loom, an abiding sense of Eternity, 
the perception of this fleeting 
world encompassed by the All- 
Abiding. This alone can counter- 
act the intensity of his griefs and 
tragedies. And this it is which has 
always struck the outsider, not in 
Spain alone, but in the very essence 
of Catholicism—the living sense, 
unobscured by Puritan convention 























or partitive, sectarian theology, of 
God suffering as man with man, of 
Christ and His Mother sharing in 
the misery which man’s sin has 
created. “Oh, all you who pass by 
the way, stop and see if there is 
sorrow like to my sorrow.” This 
is the combination of optimism and 
pessimism which our Realist mod- 
ern world must have. Facile op- 
timism will not find many ad- 
herents nowadays. The facts of 
life have become too grim for that. 
But neither is the earthy pessimism 
of a Hardy proper food for human 
souls. This great writer saw life 
as it was, in all its tragedy; but he 
saw no further. Not a ray from on 
high comes to lighten the gloom of 
Stonehenge or Egdon Heath. Man 
is but a helpless pawn in the hands 
of the cruel forces of nature. The 
Spanish have always had the merit 
of being Realists. But, with their 
Faith, they have seen the whole of 
Reality—the other side of the dark 
veil Hardy could not pierce. They 
have all seen, from their great 
mystics downwards, that the trag- 
edy of life is the result of sin, of 
“Man’s first disobedience,” “which 
brought sin into the world and all 
our woe”; that it is not to be denied 
or made little of by the fortunate 
and prosperous—yet it must be 
seen in its true meaning, God’s jus- 
tice tempered by His mercy, by the 
one strand of hope and happiness 
which is offered to all men in His 
Church. 

Such reflections are suggested, 
indeed, by Spain, a country which 
has never refused to see life whole, 
or to face its implications. In the 
South particularly, amidst all the 
brightness of white walls and palm 
trees and azure skies, there still 
lingers much of the melancholy of 
the Moor—of his fatalism, too, 
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purged of its bitterest dregs. The 
sad and plaintive songs of the 
South bear witness to this, the 
commonest proverbs bespeak it, the 
aspect of the people plainly pro- 
claims it. Clearly may be discerned 
in this deep yet expressive race, 
that which has been overlaid—for 
it cannot be forgotten in the heat 
of the modern world, an undying 
regret for the lost Kingdom of God, 
whose beauty lingers in the melan- 
choly of sunset and of twilight, lost 
by man’s sin, scented often by poets 
and mystics, but truly and most 
gloriously offered again to man, no 
longer in this world, nor yet as in 
the purely sensuous imagining of 
the Prophet’s Paradise, but in that 
City to which we may surely come 
through Christ if we but follow 
Him, that City which needeth 
neither sun nor moon, for its light 
is the Lamb. 

Such reflections are pertinent, 
for to the wise man all earthly 
beauty, however homely or vulgar, 
indeed all earthly reality, however 
sordid, must afford but a starting- 
point for ideas, which rise beyond 
sensuous perception to the abstrac- 
tion which alone is worthy of man 
and can give him his fullest devel- 
opment and realization. 

But such speculation is the most 
pathetic of fallacies if man be left 
to himself, if it be not joined to 
God’s Revelation, built upon the 
sure foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, with Christ as supreme 
corner stone. 

Now in Spain, it may be justly 
claimed, this now rare juxtaposi- 
tion can be found. It may often 
be a mere potentiality, in need of 
much nourishment and education 
—but nevertheless deeply latent in 
the genius of the race. That is why 
even unbelievers in Spain admit 
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that, from a natural point of view 
at least, the country would lose its 
specific character in losing its re- 
ligion. What they do not see is 
that, on the objective side, this 
affords a mighty argument for the 
divinity of that religion. 

The peculiar balance and sanity 
of the traditional Spanish outlook, 
that of the Spain of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, with its combination of in- 
dividual and social responsibility, 
is the direct product of a profound 
assimilation of Catholic Truth. Now 
is the moment for a reawakening 
of that spirit, in the face of the 
only great religion which is com- 
peting everywhere with Catholi- 
cism—the diabolic, false mysticism 
of Marxian Collectivism, raised on 
the mind of Individualism run 
wild. The social sense has failed 
in Spain, as elsewhere, though in a 
lesser degree. The individual has 
remained strong, but not so far to 
the detriment of society. Spanish 
democracy has always at least in- 
directly recognized the rights of the 
smallest individual. In fact, the 
intense devotion to the family has 
often precluded a sense of citizen- 
ship which might have saved Spain 
without the present attempt to re- 
verse all values. It is not, then, 
so much to be feared that the col- 
lective superseding of the individ- 
ual will utterly triumph in Spain, 
unless a _ redoubtable organism 
should appear, as that a period of 
anarchy (as in Russia), due to the 
ill digestion of these two essential 
elements of society, may supervene. 

But my point is, that the mate- 
rial lies ready in Spain for a proper 
fusion of Individualism and Social 
responsibility, because this fusion 
is the patrimony of Catholic tradi- 
tion, expecting as it does the abso- 
lute independence and the rights of 





the human soul and the family, 
held in check by the recognition of 
a society in which all are members 
of one Body. 

It seems to me that a strong 
dose of Christian social teaching, a 
greater emphasis on the essence of 
the Liturgy, and on the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body, can alone save 
Spain in the present Western crisis, 
and make of her a bulwark against 
the forces of disruption. 

The fact that Spain has in her 
organism so much that is Eastern 
as well as Western is of good 
augury at this moment when the 
East is asserting herself and claim- 
ing a special share in the world at- 
tention. There is reason for think- 
ing that, since not only Europe is 
the Faith, the time is coming, as 
M. Maritain suggests for “a mar- 
velous Epiphany of the Church’s 
Catholicity,” in the Missions, in the 
outlying Spheres, in that myste- 
rious East to which the world owes 
so much, possibly in the long-de- 
sired Reunion of the East and West 
in an undying obedience to Christ’s 
Vicar. But to bring about so happy 
a result it is above all needful that 
East and West should understand, 
should respect each other, whilst 
preserving their so different modes 
of thought. Would it be too far- 
fetched to surmise that Spain, how- 
ever unconsciously, might prove a 
factor in this reconciliation? In 
the South, particularly, she is 
deeply permeated with the Eastern 
mentality. It may be that in a re- 
newal of Catholicity albeit through 
her own blood, she will stretch out 
her hands beyond the confines 
which have so long limited her 
sympathies, to the great all-embrac- 
ing conception of Christ’s Church 
which is in the heart of every 
Catholic worthy of the name. 
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It is possible, as some say, that 
Spain has never yet had her day. 
It may be that with the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, when she 
stood on the brink of the truest 
glory, her best hopes were closed 
for a time. The advent of a for- 
eign dynasty, her absorption in the 
scheme of a vast Empire, may have 
warped her natural development. 

Though this argument is often, 
in the ecclesiastical sphere, turned 
to an apology for Gallicanism by 
anti-clericals, there would seem to 
be other possibilities in it not in- 
compatible with sound Catholicism. 
It is the professed dream of many 
of the present rulers of Spain to re- 
store the country to her pre-Aus- 
trian prosperity. This will never 
be done successfully if the Church 
be forgotten, reduced to secularist 
control, or in any way separated 
from Catholic fullness. But good 
may come out of evil, and even the 
dreams of bad Catholics may be 
turned to good in the ways of 
Providence. 

One dynasty and another is now 
gone, and Spain must see what she 
can make of democracy. The ex- 
periment may prove fruitless, cer- 
tainly so far it has not justified 
itself. The present Parliament sits 
in darkness and the shadow of 
death, because God’s Name is for- 
gotten, because the nation is not 
properly represented, because her 
traditions are set at naught. There 
can be no progress which has not 
at its point of departure one foot 
set steadily in the camp of tradi- 
tion. 

Spain will be run to her death if 
this is not taken into account. 

The change which is now taking 
place in the world, for better or for 
worse, is affecting Spain. This must 
be understood at the outset; Spain 
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cannot be considered as an isolated 
case. The modern spirit, in so far 
as it is not Modernist, must not be 
crushed, but it must be directed, 
and in Spain it needs a deal of 
direction. 

The anti-clericals who presume 
to give Spain a good government 
stand in need of education as much 
as those whom they would educate 
—nay, more, in the things that 
matter. The only impression that 
a Catholic can form of the Constit- 
uent Assembly that hastily framed 
the polity of the new régime is one 
of chaos and undigested material. 
Reforms which the country certain- 
ly needed jostled with every sort 
of hairbrained scheme to say noth- 
ing of utterly unChristian proposals 
and arbitrary, unjust actions in 
which the most elementary rights 
of citizenship were forgotten. If 
anyone was to reform Spain, it was 
not these men, good as the inten- 
tions of some individuals may have 
been. It were idle and dangerous 
any longer to suffer delusion as to 
the intentions of the extremists. 
But a reaction is beginning to show 
itself. The response made through- 
out the country to the appeal of the 
bishops for the support which 
henceforth must be given the 
Church by the laity, has not been 
disappointing. Where a moderate 
course, a gradual reform within the 
Catholic State would have been de- 
sirable, the best must now be made 
of an anti-clerical State, not by 
compromise, but by vigorous yet 
prudent reaction. 

The anti-religious articles of the 
new Constitution had the effect of 
sounding the note of danger, and 
of placing all good Catholics out- 
side the Constitutional scheme. 
Henceforth their efforts must be di- 
rected towards securing a Consti- 
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tution; they can no longer co- 
operate with the present one. Thus 
are the two positions clearly de- 
fined. 

It will take time to build up a 
strong Catholic consciousness in 
Spain. Catholics were not used to 
shouldering their own responsibili- 
ties. But education will now be 
able to advance by strides. It is 
true that the anti-religious pro- 
gram would include an attempt at 
the “école laique,” and a very seri- 
ous blow is dealt the Church in the 
expulsion of the teaching Orders. 
But it does not seem possible that 
a country of such deeply Catholic 
traditions should allow her chil- 
dren to be robbed of their Faith, 
nor indeed will they be robbed. It 
is surely to be hoped that they will 
awake to a livelier appreciation of 
the Faith that is in them, and that 
the weight of their opinion, so 
vastly superior, once organized, to 
that of their opponents, will make 
itself felt and render the program 
of the latter impossible. 

Let us return to the Spain of the 
Southern starlight and fountains, 
for with the vigorous Spain of the 
North we are not concerned save 
to praise it. 

Here a battle is being fought out, 
over the unconscious people, be- 
tween the powers of darkness and 
the Church. 

Here above all the Church needs 
to awaken her children, lest they 
fall asleep in the sleep of death. 
Education must come, from one 
side or the other. 

An attempt is being made, from 
the anti-religious wing, to awaken 
the slumberous interest of these fav- 
ored children of nature in the pure- 
ly material glories that surround 
them—in the Alhambra of Granada, 
in the Alcazas, even the Cathedral 





of Seville, in the traditions which 
have intercrossed around their 
cradles. But the interest is mate- 
rial, even be it insidiously pre- 
sented under the guise of ideas. 
The ideas, the culture presented are 
material—they will not rise above 
the works of man, for to do so is, in 
the economy of fallen man, to meet 
the Church, who of necessity stands 
sentry between heaven and earth, 
and this the anti-religious fanatic 
well knows. The philosophy (if it 
merit the name) of a Blasco Ibafiez 
would concentrate interest on the 
merits of the Spanish race, on its 
ideas and on its very religious as- 
pirations as being so many stages 
in a progress not yet washed out, 
petering off in a purely humanistic 
immortality very different from 
that unequivocably promised to the 
sons of God. 

But here, as elsewhere in our 
time, Naturalistic religion is bound 
to fail. Such religions of humanity 
can never satisfy the godlike as- 
pirations of a race created to the 
image of the Lord. Still less Spain, 
where a keen sense of reality has 
always demanded unequivocal im- 
mortality. Unfortunately, the av- 
erage Spaniard of to-day is apt to 
suffer from an inferiority complex 
as regards self-styled “intellec- 
tuals,” a natural though deplorable 
result of his deficient education in 
religious culture. Here, then, the 
“intellectual” has the pull. He can 
quote authorities, names, books by 
the score, all of which produces the 
desired effect of mystification and 
admiration. 

The less showy, more solid cul- 
ture of the Church passes unno- 
ticed. It is time that it made itself 
felt, without delay. 

The glories of Moor and Chris- 
tian must be used, the traditions 
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of the Spanish race called forth in 
glowing tribute to Christ living al- 
ways in His Church. 

But what are stone and glass 
compared with the Earth which is 
truly the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof, which He has given to man 
and set beneath his feet with all its 
wonders? Let the children of An- 
dalusia, especially, turn to the sim- 
ple things of life which so plenti- 
fully surround them, to the moun- 
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By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


ILENT and slow, a tiller of the soil, 
Wresting his life from grimly stubborn lands— 
His figure stooped and spiritless—his hands 
Strangely pathetic, gnarled by years of toil: 
The hands of labor that had never held 
An artist’s brush—a poet’s magic pen. 
Yet once upon a golden evening when 
All save the lark’s insistent song was quelled, 
He led his small blind son beyond the night: 
For suddenly he spoke—the dull heart stirred... 
Artist and poet blest each shining word 
That stumbled from his lips! . 
Flamed in a child’s long-darkened eyes set free 
To dream ... “Father,” he cried, “I see! 
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tains and the water and the splendid 
sun of the South, and strange 
dreams will have no more power 
over them. 

Nature will bring them to God, 
and yet Nature now is not enough, 
without God’s saving remedy, with- 
out His Church. In this simplicity, 
and in God’s fatherly care, will be 
their salvation. 

The snare is broken, and they are 
set free. 


. . And beauty’s light 


I see!” 








CATHOLIC COLONIES 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


ENEDICTINISM was emphati- 

cally a retreat from the world. 
Cardinal Newman in describing its 
initiation likened it to a migration. 
“As times grew worse,” he wrote in 
“The Benedictine Schools,” “Basil in 
the East, and Benedict in the West, 
put themselves at the head of fresh 
colonies, bound for the land of per- 
petual peace. There they sat down, 
over against Babylon, and waited 
for the coming judgment and the 
end of all things.” The fact that 
their labors resulted in re-creating 
civilization must not blind us to the 
fact that this had no place in their 
program. The world, from their 
point of view, was irredeemably bad. 
There was nothing to do but, as far 
as possible, get out of it. 

As order returned and society 
took shape under the controlling 
influence of the Church, a new spirit 
prevailed. The Crusades bore wit- 
ness to the fact that the retreat was 
at an end. This earth, since it had 
been sanctified by the presence on 
it of the Divine Humanity, was not 
to be abandoned to the enemy. 
Planting His Cross in it, God had 
staked it out as His possession and 
as such it was to be held for Him. 
This aggressive attitude found ex- 
pression not only in crusading ef- 
forts but also in heroic missionary 
enterprises, but its culmination 


was in a great popular movement 
which carried preachers to every 
town and village, influencing deep- 
ly the lives of the common people. 
The monks still had their part to 
play. The Mendicant Orders were 
no substitute for them. The serv- 


ices of those who specialize in the 
work of prayer and contemplation 
could never be dispensed with in a 
fully equipped Christendom. But 
the friars were a sign that the 
Church had issued from its fast- 
nesses. It had found the strength 
to be in the world though not of it. 
It could venture, in the person of 
these new apostles, to enter the 
sphere of everyday life without be- 
ing overcome thereby. The fol- 
lowers of St. Dominic and St. Fran- 
cis brought religion to the cottage 
door and the craftsman’s work- 
shop. Their vows, their garb differ- 
entiated them from the crowd, but 
in all other respects they shared the 
lot of our common humanity. They 
both preached and lived the Incar- 
nation. 

We see here a certain progressive 
movement and the question may 
arise as to whether there is to be 
any further development. The fer- 
tility of the Church in meeting the 
special needs of every age has been 
demonstrated throughout history. 
Though institutions already created 
remain, since they are in the nature 
of foundations to a house in course 
of erection, they are not regarded 
as final. There is nothing disloyal 
to the functions they serve or to 
the actual work they have done 
and are still doing in suggesting 
that the twentieth century may see 
some contribution to the Church’s 
forces comparable to the two great 
movements already mentioned but 
carrying a step further the process 
they illustrate. If such a contribu- 
tion should be made, it will be as 
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relevant to the peculiar circum- 
stances of our times as monasticism 
was to the needs of the sixth and 
subsequent centuries and the Men- 
dicant Orders to the special con- 
ditions of the Middle Ages. Perhaps 
by studying those “peculiar circum- 
stances” we may discover in which 
quarter of the sky the new con- 
stellation is likely to appear. 

It is clear, I think, that our age 
calls with insistent emphasis for a 
demonstration of Catholicism at 
work in the tasks of ordinary life. 
In medieval times, however fla- 
grantly the moral law may have 
been broken, the natural rights of 
man were at least respected. There 
was no such attack on the family 
as exists to-day. The peasant tilled 
his few acres secure in society’s de- 
fense of private property; neither 
plutocracy nor communism had 
arisen to deny this fundamental 
right. Civilization rested solidly on 
a broad agricultural basis. Life was 
more normal than with us. Human 
nature, crude as its state may have 
been, was as yet unwarped by the 
artificialities of a later age. The 
twentieth century presents an en- 
tirely different spectacle. There is 
need to reconstruct the _ social 
framework of Christendom. Papal 
Encyclicals in recent years had to 
insist not merely on the virtues 
necessary to social life but on man’s 
natural rights—those rights which 
medieval times accepted as a matter 
of course. The Church is faced 
with the task not only of laying 
down the law for the family but of 
reasserting the law of the family. 
It has become necessary to teach not 
only that men may not steal but 
even that they be allowed to possess 
that which can be stolen. Preoccu- 
pation with the labor which sup- 
plied the daily bread might need to 
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be checked, but it would have been 
superfluous to point out, as did Leo 
XIII. in Rerum Novarum, that 
“there is no one who does not live 
on what the land brings forth.” 
The evils of a mechanized indus- 
trialism reducing the worker to a 
soulless drudge could not exist in a 
community whose work was done 
by handcraft, and the picture of life 
in our industrial centers drawn by 
the present Pope in Quadragesimo 
Anno could have had no relevancy 
to actual conditions. It will be seen 
therefore that societies composed of 
celibates owning no personal prop- 
erty are inadequate to represent 
that Christian type of civilization 
which our age needs to see. For 
what is wanted is not merely the 
individual saint living, as did the 
Scotch factory girl, Margaret Sin- 
clair, under the conditions created 
by modern Capitalism, but a com- 
plete society embodying Catholic 
ideals. The simple, sane and whole- 
some régime which Christendom 
exhibited in the past can become 
credible to our own luxury-loving, 
speed-worshiping generation only by 
example. Those fundamental natu- 
ral rights which have been so terri- 
bly outraged must be enforced by 
deed as well as by word if the 
preaching of them is to have any 
effect. Hence we have Msgr. Ben- 
son declaring for the institution of 
Catholic colonies in which civic life 
might be fully exemplified. “Im- 
agine,” he wrote, “what good effects 
might follow, little by little, if it 
were possible to establish in Eng- 
land some moderate-sized, exclu- 
sively Catholic colony where real 
Catholics might be seen digging the 
fields, writing books, looking after 
sheep, and doing their duty beneath 
the eye of the sun... . What is really 
needed, if it were possible, is some 
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exclusively Catholic town or village 
— preferably the latter — planted 
right down in the middle of Eng- 
land, accessible to all, where it could 
be seen that Catholics can be devout 
and yet sensible, can be primarily 
occupied with the care of their souls 
and yet make excellent citizens and 
proper Englishmen.” He would 
surely have agreed that the substi- 
tution of “America” and “Ameri- 
can” for “England” and “English- 
man” would not lessen the truth of 
his plea. 

That was written in 1910, when 
the world seemingly was in a com- 
paratively stable condition. But 
events have moved since that time, 
adding another reason for the for- 
mation of such communities—the 
very reason, namely, which led St. 
Benedict into the solitudes of Eu- 
rope. Our Lord, it will be remem- 
bered, counseled His disciples, when 
they saw Jerusalem encompassed, 
to “flee to the mountains.” The 
Church has a duty of self-preserva- 
tion. When a deluge is threatened 
it may legitimately employ itself in 
building an Ark. And there can be 
but little doubt that our contempo- 
rary world is threatened with a 
deluge. 

The materialistic civilization of 
the West has worn itself out. The 
same causes which brought about 
the downfall of the Roman Empire 
have been at work undermining our 
own prosperity. The interior life 
has withered and the outer crust is 
heavier than we have spiritual vi- 
tality to support. The financial 
crisis is but the most obvious sign. 
Other indications, for those who 
have eyes to see, are still more elo- 
quent. A literature which breathes 
cynical contempt or gambles reck- 
lessly in eccentricity, hoping that 
something genuinely original may 
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reward its speculations, attempts to 
keep us amused while the Judgment 
draws near. Strange cults prey 
upon the public mind which has not 
the strength to resist their un- 
healthy attraction. Faith in God 
having vanished, faith in man and 
his destiny goes the same way, leav- 
ing us apparently to the mercy of 
those appalling cosmic forces which 
science has revealed. Our existence 
on this earth becomes an unanswer- 
able riddle, a wearisome problem, a 
jest. A civilization in that condi- 
tion is near its end. And the crash 
will be terrible to the extent that, in 
our blind confidence, we have given 
hostages to fortune. We have built 
and organized as though the system 
were permanently established. Our 
mammoth cities assume with bla- 
tant arrogance the security of their 
foundations, rearing themselves up 
and spreading themselves out in 
defiance of economic earthquakes. 
Heaven is not slow to accept such 
challenges, and we may measure the 
horror of the collapse by the pride 
which has invited it. Clearly “Jeru- 
salem” is menaced and Wisdom 
counsels that we “flee to the moun- 
tains.” 

These reflections indicate the di- 
rection in which to look for the 
creative effort of twentieth century 
Catholicism. It will share to a cer- 
tain extent the character of the 
Benedictine migration. The desire 
to shake off the dust of a doomed 
world will be evident in its pro- 
gram. If it be possible for the faith- 
ful to loosen the trammels which 
would involve them in the ruin, they 
will be found doing so. They will 
renounce the allurements of elec- 
trically-lit cities that they may 
once again behold the stars. In or- 
der to worship God in undistracted 
peace they will accept voluntary 
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poverty remote from the crowd. 
The sound of the Angelus stealing 
across the fields will prove a su- 
perior attraction to that of hooters 
and sirens. 

But—bhecause this is not the sixth 
but the twentieth century—they 
will not do this after the manner of 
St. Benedict. Their departure from 
the world must be a witness to that 
world of the natural laws it has 
broken and of those human institu- 
tions which it has violated. The 
settlements they establish will not 
be monasteries but communities of 
men, women and children. As they 
will not live in Babylon, so it is 
necessary that they do not live on 
Babylon. Commerce therefore and 
dependence on the products of the 
factory will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. It will be useless to taunt 
them with having denied the obliga- 
tions of “progress”; progress for 
them is measured, they will say, not 
by the development of artificial con- 
ditions but by proximity to God and 
the realization of Christian ideals in 
daily life. Since it is essential, in 
an age threatened by a horde of 
Communistic robots, to establish in 
the sight of ail men the rights of the 
family-group and of the individual, 
insistence will be laid, in their colo- 
nies, on private property. As they 
count human labor, human in- 
genuity, human artifice as entirely 
subordinate to and dependent on 
the creative powers of God in na- 
ture, they will revert to the soil as 
the basis of all material wealth. If 
these calculations are correct, we 
should be able to see somewhere 
colonies of Catholics such as those 
described by Msgr. Benson. Having 
ascertained the quarter of the 
heavens in which the spectacle may 
be looked for, the “watcher of the 
skies” ought, it is clear, to be 
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thrilled as “a new planet swims into 
his ken.” 

This may seem a grandiloquent 
way in which to introduce so prosaic 
and humble an experiment as that 
now being made by British Cath- 
olics on a Scotch farm. Is there 
really anything in it which makes it 
comparable to those mighty move- 
ments of the spirit in the past to 
which reference has been made? To 
answer this question we must take 
into consideration not only the 
character of the experiment itself 
but also the attendant circum- 
stances. 

So far as concerns the ideals gov- 
erning the Rev. John McQuillan, 
D.D. (the originator of the scheme 
and now the resident priest on the 
estate which has been purchased), 
and his associates, they are those 
which have been described as con- 
stituting the inevitable Catholic re- 
action to the present situation. It 
is true that the movement is still in 
its earliest stage. The farm is but a 
training ground for the score or so 
of urban youths who, it is hoped, 
will become agriculturalists and 
prove the nucleus of a Catholic rural 
community. Yet if we take a look 
at them going about their work, it 
will be possible to see the germ of 
something far bigger than the bare 
facts might suggest. “The farm,” 
wrote a newspaper man who visited 
the place on behalf of the Universe, 
“has a distinctly Catholic atmos- 
phere about it which can almost be 
sensed on approach. Mass is cele- 
brated at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. .. . After Mass and breakfast, 
the day’s work begins in the stables 
—grooming the horses. Then the 
boys set out for the fields. . . . I shall 
never forget the sight to-day when 
the Angelus bell rang. I was stand- 
ing outside the house on a sloping 
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piece of ground overlooking all the 
fields when the bell sounded, and as 
I gazed over the scene I was thrilled 
to the bone on seeing these young 
men scattered in different fields 
with heads bare and bowed praying. 
The scene was simple and unique in 
Presbyterian Scotland; and yet it 
fitted into the picture naturally. 
One wondered if the Faith is to re- 
turn to Scotland by way of the soil, 
and if this colony is the first step in 
the conversion of Scotland to the 
Faith of her fathers.” Speaking of 
the men themselves, he wrote: 
“They are splendid types of Cath- 
olics who have convinced them- 
selves that the city to-day has noth- 
ing to offer youth except unemploy- 
ment, overcrowded houses, tinned 
food, and artificial pleasures, and 
that only by getting back to the land 
can one get good food, healthy 
amusement and—nearer to God.” 
That picture speaks for itself. It is 
quite evident that this is no mere 
economic venture and that it differs 
vastly from the usual “back-to-the- 
land” movements sponsored by Gov- 
ernments and various types of so- 
cial reformers. A perusal of the 
quarterly issued by Dr. McQuillan 
to record progress confirms this im- 
pression and discloses the fact that 
the lines on which he hopes to pro- 
ceed are the direct opposite to those 
followed with such disastrous con- 
sequences by our industrial and 
commercial civilization. 

But, to gauge its real value, we 
must look at this venture in the 
light of all that is happening in the 
world of to-day. We must set it 
against the background of a crum- 
bling society as an attempt to redis- 
cover and build on the real founda- 
tions. It is not the dimensions of 
the thing which count but the prin- 
ciples embodied. These are a direct 
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challenge not only to Big Business 
and its methods but also to the Bol- 
shevik program for industrializing 
the largest peasant state in the 
world. The Catholic Land move- 
ment is a concrete application of the 
Church’s social teaching and its im- 
portance can be measured only 
when the world’s present need of 
that teaching is realized. Here in 
germ is what may be called the 
counter-revolution taking shape in 
an actual community. 

More than that: small in itself, 
the colony in question is a symptom 
and expression of a reaction felt in 
all countries dominated by indus- 
trialism. In Great Britain itself 
there are two other organizations 
at work on similar lines and already 
the Catholics of the United States 
are busily engaged in the same di- 
rection. Wherever the Catholic 
spirit is struggling against a pagan 
culture and the standardization of 
life, the faithful are turning back to 
the social ideals abandoned at the 
Reformation. The wisdom of our 
forefathers has received new con- 
firmation by the imminent collapse 
of the régime established by those 
who attacked their Faith. In one 
sense we may be said to be in re- 
treat from the world as Mammon- 
ism has made it. But that is only 
the negative view of the matter; 
there is a positive aspect to it. We 
are building on the foundations 
which abide and when those things 
which are otherwise built fall in 
ruins the work we have accom- 
plished will remain to become the 
living, creative center of a new and 
better Order. It will not be the first 
time that the Church has rescued 
society from chaos. In these colo- 
nies we may see dimly the outline 
of the civilization which, if men are 
wise, will follow that now in decay. 








IN A MONASTERY CLOISTER 


(Novitiate of Saint Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 


By Sipney J. SMITH, S.J. 


HALLOWED calm! O holy, praiseful air! 
Here is the heritage of perfect peace; 
For down these paths the whispered words of prayer, 
A pilgrimage of love, will never cease. 


Here young men, studious of the lore of ages, 
Linger as though rapt ‘neath the arches’ calm, 

And priests seek Wisdom in their holier pages, 
Blessing the hours with antiphon and psalm. 


Here too the novices in lowly deeds 

Spend the short years of peace—years sped too soon!— 
And daily, at their Litanies and Beads, 

Break the still slumber of the afternoon. 


There some old brother, life’s day nearly done, 
Sits by the corner of the chapel tower 

To warm his old blood in the kindly sun, 
And tells the thin brown chaplet hour by hour. 


Haply for some brief space he turns his gaze 

To watch, with pride, the tall young forms go by, 
Then bends to his incessant prayer of praise; 

And misty memories dim the old man’s eye. 


Hither is borne by stormy blasts of March 
The herald red-breast on unerring wing, 

And, nested on a coign of some high arch, 
Carols his welcome to approaching Spring. 


Where yonder pedestal of seeming snow 
Breaks the green level of the sleeping sward, 
The choicest blossoms bow their bright heads low 
To kiss the sandals of the statued Lord. 


And nearby, when the tireless songster calls 
From the dark silence of the hemlock boughs, 
His brave note echoes in the chapel walls, 
And lingers round the Altar of the Vows. 


God grant that we may be remembered there, 
Where echoing cloister-flags by young feet trod 
And hum of boyish voices at their prayer 
Make pleasing music in the ears of God! 
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By HarvEy WICKHAM 


OT the Unabridged. He is too 

grand and portly a gentleman, 
with a masterful air about him 
which is a bit irksome at times. 
Besides, one can’t travel with the 
unabridged, charges for excess bag- 
gage being what they are. But the 
little Handy Volume—I felt quite 
confident of finding a friend in that 
as I tossed him into the top of my 
trunk on the eve of a voyage which 
I knew would separate me for many 
a month from the pure linguistic 
springs of the United States. 

He was a solemn, well-dressed lit- 
tle fellow, somewhat clerical look- 
ing in his flexible black leather 
binding. In fact he might easily 
have been mistaken for a Teacher’s 
Bible from the Oxford Press. But 
I have lived too long in New Eng- 
land to be afraid of clergymen, and 
looked for a pleasant trip with His 
Reverence, feeling certain that he 
would at least be thoroughly reliable 
even if in certain directions a little 
narrow in his definitions and points 
of view. 

Our first encounter came as we 
were nearing le Havre, when in the 
composition of a steamer letter I 
had occasion to inquire into the 
spelling of comestible. My friend, 
with whom I tried to open the ques- 
tion, was silent, persistently skip- 
ping from comely directly to comet. 
This was narrowness with a venge- 
ance, but I soon realized the just- 
ness of the rebuke. Why had I 
been tempted to give a flowery, for- 
eign air to my letter and a spurious 
pomp to the cuisine on board? It 
was going to be a good thing for my 





diction to associate with this care- 
fully pruned vocabulary in the black 
suit. Why say comestible when I 
might say eatable? Or was it eati- 
ble? There was the rub. 

You who write surrounded by 
your shelves of reference books, 
who sit at home speaking only one 
language but that surpassingly well, 
you know nothing of the doubts and 
struggles of nomads. You, of 
course, are always certain of these 
ibles and ables in the verbal endings 
of our mother tongue. I am not. 

But I am patient under reproof, 
and decided to write eatable (or 
eatible, as it might prove) even 
though I had already begun the 
longer and uglier word. Great was 
my surprise when I found that my 
friend was also mute in regard to 
eatable. What ailed him? Could 
he be a dyspeptic, who considered 
nothing which went into the stom- 
ach altogether wholesome? I had 
a mind to fling him through the 
porthole. 

It was his delicate build which 
stayed me. He was, I discovered, 
but eight by six by two, and one 
can’t expect to find everything in a 
space of ninety-six cubic inches. 
But what to do about the word, still 
staring at me from my page in the 
incomplete state of com? 

Fortunately my English-French 
dictionary settled the difficulty by 
giving both eatable and comestible, 
thus leaving me free to follow the 
voice of my original intention. That 
is the (perhaps dangerous) charm 
about these French fellows, they 
don’t try to force you to improve as 
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the Anglo-Saxon so often does. But 
I wondered how he dared to be so 
reckless of his space—he, a mere 
pocket edition, measuring but six 
by four by one and a half and fur- 
ther hampered by the necessity 
of being Frangais-Anglais in one 
section and Anglais-Frangais in an- 
other. It must be, I concluded, that 
my all-English friend took it for 
granted that I knew about termina- 
tions and such simple matters. His 
reticence was flattering. 

Yet I noticed that he took the 
trouble to explain that malleability 
was the quality of being malleable, 
and devoted five lines more to point- 
ing out that malleable signified 
“capable of being extended by ham- 
mering or rolling,” even adding in 
leisurely tones that “in ancient 
times, glass was made so as to be 
malleable, but this is now one of 
the lost arts.” And from that he 
wandered on to remark that mal- 
leolar, accented on the first syllable 
and an adjective by right of birth, 
referred to anything “pertaining to 
the ankle,” that mallet was synony- 
mous with wooden hammer, and 
that malleus was one of the three 
small auditory bones of the ear. 

I wasted half an hour trying to 
find out the names of the other two, 
but without success. It was evi- 
dent, however, that lack of space 
was not one of the reasons for his 
eccentric conduct. There were doz- 
ens even of ibles and ables now that 
one came to look, and I concluded 
that the admission of some and the 
exclusion of others was due to the 
application of a rule. Probably the 
word I had wanted to inquire about 
was a regular, in need of no intro- 
duction to a well-ordered mind, 
while those which were mentioned 
were exceptions. The only trouble 
was—lI didn’t know the rule. 
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That is often the trouble in mat- 
ters pertaining to the English lan- 
guage. One never knows the rule, 
and to guess it lies beyond mortal 
power. Why, for instance, should 
Athene be defined as “a Greek god- 
dess corresponding to the Roman 
Minerva,” while Atlas is passed off, 
under a lower case a, as “a collec- 
tion of maps in a volume,” with no 
reference at all to the much more 
interesting giant who bears the sub- 
stance of all maps upon his mighty 
shoulders? Why mention ygiter- 
bium, but not obsession? Why 
xebec, and not disquietude, play- 
thing or playwright? Why give six 
lines to Gothic architecture and not 
a line to Moorish? Why tell us all 
about Hecate, while ignoring Juno, 
Proserpina and Diana? 

My friend was guilty of these and 
many like torts and delinquencies, 
and as I turned his pages I began to 
feel that flinging him through a 
porthole would be an inadequate 
punishment. Fortunately my eye 
happened to fall upon a paragraph 
destined in the end to bring about 
a complete reconciliation. It was 
dedicated to the letter C, and ran as 
follows: 

“C, the third letter of the alpha- 
bet in most European languages. In 
the hieroglyphic Egyptian, the fig- 
ure that stood for it represented a 
throne. In Latin and Greek, it had 
the sound of G for a long while, but 
gradually in Latin it was supplanted 
by K while the new character G was 
formed to convey the G sound. Fi- 
nally C took the place of K while G 
was G. (See G.) As a symbol, C 
stands for centigrade (a thermo- 
metric scale) as opposed to F 
(Fahrenheit) and Carbon.” 

I was unfamiliar with Carbon as 
a thermometric scale, and wondered 
why C was opposed to Fahrenheit 
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rather than to Celsius or Reaumeur, 
but decided that it would be well to 
see G while G was still G (if it were 
not already too late), and turning 
to the proper page I read: 

“G, the seventh letter in the later 
Roman alphabet and in the alpha- 
bet of most Western countries since 
300 Bs. c. Until that time, this char- 
acter was used for what we now call 
ec (the hard guttural) and g (the 
sonant guttural). In the old Italic 
alphabet, the seventh letter was Z. 
Out of C there was, for convenience, 
developed a second character G. 
Both sounds indicated by them were 
‘hard,’—c like c in cat, and g like g 
in get. About the fourth century 
A. D., ¢ before e or i took the soft 
sound of s, and g the soft sound of 
g in gin.” 

Not feeling very well for the mo- 
ment, and being seated in the fu- 
moir, and this being a French boat, 
anyway, I—I permitted myself to 
be seduced by the soft sound of g in 
julep, of which my clerical friend 
had this to say: 

“Julep (joo-lep), n. a drink com- 
posed of brandy or whiskey sweet- 
ened and flavored with mint; a 
mixture of sugar and water as a 
vehicle for administering medicine. 
(French.)” 

As a vehicle for administering 
medicine it seemed rather innocent, 
and I had just then to swallow the 
bitter pill of remorse. Here I had 
been entertaining murderous 
thoughts towards a faithful com- 
panion, suspecting him of pedantic 
servitude to rules, even attributing 
his limitations to the vulgar neces- 
sities of the three dimensions. But 


it was evident now that his limits 
were only those of character, that 
lovable compound of inhibitions and 
redundancies which distinguishes a 
genuine individual from the mass of 
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his species. We had a delightful 
morning after all, and by eight bells 
I had picked up many a bit of in- 
formation which I might in other 
circumstances have remained igno- 
rant of to the end of my days, such 
as: 

“Paronymous, words of the same 
pronunciation, but differing in spell- 
ing and meaning, as peer (to gaze 
at) and peer (a member of the 
House of Lords). (Greek.) 

The difference in spelling between 
peer, to gaze at, and peer, a member 
of the House of Lords, persisted in 
escaping me. But noting that it was 
confessedly Greek even to the lexi- 
cographer, I passed on to: 

“Stolon, a trailing branch or 
creeping sucker which sends down 
roots.” 

“Woots, a very fine kind of steel 
imported from India.” 

“Squamose, covered with, or like, 
scales. Also squamous.” 

“Floccillation, the picking of bed- 
clothes by a delirious patient, re- 
garded as a serious symptom.” 

“Fissiparous. See fissi.” 

There are those who claim that 
one should not be turned from the 
moment’s purpose to wander in 
green fields beside the way; that 
having started out to ascertain the 
meaning of gyropter, for example, it 
is morally obligatory to carry on, 
passing gynethics and gyre sternly 
by. But I always remember Pierre 
Loti, and how he once had an op- 
portunity to visit the mysterious 
cities of Arabia wherein no Euro- 
pean had ever set foot. He was on 
his way to Ispahan; and wishing 
to see that famous oasis in the 
month of roses, he pushed on—in- 
tending to return later. But he 
never again found himself within a 
hundred leagues of an Arab town. 

Besides, my dictionary has ample 
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arrangements for thwarting the 
ultra conscientious. The two pages 
following gyne, to cite an example, 
are of double thickness to accomo- 
date the printing of a colored plate 
representing the different Habita- 
tions of Mankind. Such pages in- 
variably jump suddenly from be- 
neath your thumb in leafing and 
take large masses of neighboring 
matter with them, so that from 
gyne you find yourself hurled back 
to gnosis (higher knowledge or in- 
sight. See epistemology) or dropped 
forward into— 

It was Hades that I came upon 
the first time that the Habitations of 
Mankind undertook to meddle with 
my pursuit of knowledge. But an- 
other plate, The Flags of all Na- 
tions, while concealing from me in 
its haste the full meaning of flabel- 
late, graciously presented me with 
a miracle under the heading “flap- 
jack,” which my dictionary de- 
scribes as “a pancake that is deftly 
tossed in the air and turned when 
one side is done, leaving the other 
side down in the griddle.” 

The sea was as smooth as glass, 
most of my fellow voyagers had 
gone into the dining-salon for lunch 
and the smoking-room was empty. 

“I think you have been taking 
liberties with me,” I said, address- 
ing the dictionary lying flat on his 
back in the middle of the little table 
that was before me. “The idea of 
tossing a flapjack in the air while 
the other side is down in, or even 
on, the griddle! I suppose that’s 
your idea of a joke.” 

“The trouble with you,” he re- 
joined, yawning and putting his 
hands behind his head, “the trouble 
with you is that you take me for a 
clergyman and expect too much, 
while the fact is I’m a strictly com- 
mercial product.” 


“This is hallucination,” I mut- 
tered, without permitting myself to 
start. “Or else I’m asleep—and no 
great wonder in either case.” 

“Hallucination,” the leathery 
voice of my friend repeated, “hal- 
loo-si-naé-shun, noun, belief in 
something imaginary; delusion; 
error. Latin. Sleep (slép) n. slum- 
ber; rest; death: v. i. (p. t. & p. p. 
slept, p. pr. sleeping), to take rest in 
sleep; be motionless or inactive; be 
dead; to spin rapidly and smoothly 
—like a top, for instance. You may 
take your choice, and it’s quite pos- 
sible that you’re right. But see how 
ready I am with both definitions. 
Why don’t you ever think of my 
good points?” 

“Good points?” I cried, rapidly 
turning his pages in spite of his 
whispered protest. “A dictionary is 
supposed to know something. 
There’s no praise for that. But 
what do you mean by filling your- 
self up with these ridiculous colored 
pictures? 

“Wild Animals in Deadly Com- 
bat,’” I went on, reading; “ ‘Rare 
Birds of Brilliant Plumage,’ ‘Gen- 
eral View of the Saulte Ste. Marie 
Canal,’ ‘Domestic Cat and Kittens,’ 
‘Eggs of Various American Birds,’ 
‘Winter Scene at West Point,’ 
‘Plants of Great Commercial Value,’ 
‘Current Letter Postage Stamps of 
Foreign Nations,’ and—” 

“And numerous Duograph 
Charts,” he interrupted, “showing 
at a glance the absolute and rela- 
tive strength of the Armies of the 
World, the Steel Product of the 
World by countries, the World’s 
Wheat, Corn and Oat product, also 
the Wheat Corn and Oat product 
of the United States by States. 

“I contain, in addition, an essay 
on the Origin and History of the 
English Language, articles on the 
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Principles of Grammar, Orthogra- 
phy, Etymology, Syntax, Punctu- 
ation Marks and their Meanings, 
Versification Forms and Rules, Sim- 
plified Spelling Rules (with a warn- 
ing not to adopt them), to say noth- 
ing of a list of Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, Common Christian Names, 
Nicknames of the States and their 
Reasons, and tables giving the im- 
ports and exports of the world, in- 
cluding tea, coffee, cotton, pig-iron, 
gold, silver, sugar, tobacco, wool—” 

He paused for breath, and I went 
on from his Table of Contents: 

“‘List of the Presidents of the 
United States,’ ‘The Language of 
Flowers,’ ‘Meaning of Gems,’ ‘Rules 
for Forecasting the Weather,’ ‘Fa- 
mous Characters in Fiction and 
Poetry,,—I see you have all these 
things, and many more besides. But 
you seem proud of it. That’s what 
I can’t understand.” 

“Proud? If you knew how many 
copies of me those details which 
you scorn so much have sold! 
Think of the effect which a good 
book agent can produce simply by 
reading my contents aloud.” 

“No doubt. But this sort of ran- 
dom, universal information is use- 
less. It doesn’t stay up to date for 
thirty days, you don’t go into any 
subject far enough to make it worth 
while, and some of the subjects are 
absolutely childish.” 

“What of it? I try to please all 
tastes, and the main thing in my 
business is to have a good Table of 
Contents and plenty of colored 
plates.” 

“Do you call these plates?” I pro- 
tested. “Your Maltese cat looks like 


a purple fox, and your brook trout 
and your salmon are of exactly the 
same size.” 

“Trifling details, seldom or never 
noticed in advance of a sale.” 
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“The question is,” I responded 
severely, “are you a dictionary, an 
almanac, a dream-book, or—” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, you say you are not a 
clergyman. May I ask whether or 
no you pretend to be a gentleman?” 

“That’s a nice question to ask of 
a lineal descendant of Noah Web- 
ster! But I confess to plebeian blood 
on the distaff side. I told you I was 
a Commercial Product.” 

“And what is that?” 

“It’s this way,” he explained, 
crossing his legs and sitting on 
them, tailor fashion. “A Handy 
Volume can’t be an Unabridged, 
see? He’s got to leave some words 
out. At the same time he must pre- 
tend that he is just as good or bet- 
ter than his big competitor. So he 
puts in some queer, out-of-the-way 
stuff. A prospective buyer naturally 
thinks that a dictionary which con- 
tains the word rhodopsin, meaning 
the visual purple of the retina and 
accented on the penultimate, and 
which finds space for the Time Dif- 
ferences between the Great Cities 
of the World, will hold everything 
he is ever likely to want. In buying 
me he sidetracks his wife’s desire 
to own an encyclopedia in fourteen 
volumes—and that means a lot of 
money.” 

“Your conversation, my dear sir, 
is beginning to suggest the commer- 
cial traveler, not to say drummer, or 
even the street-faker.” 

“Why not? You’re wise to me 
now, and I’m all of them things you 
mention. But I’m a best-seller, too. 
Just put that into your hookah, and 
smoke it.” 

“Then the next time I buy a dic- 
tionary...” 

“It’ll be of an agent, bo. Nobody 
ever buys a dictionary of his own 
free will. And having bought more 
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than one under hypnotic selling, he 
gives the surplus away as Christmas 
and Birthday presents—the way 
you got me.” 

“No, I shall go to a reputable 
book-store. And I shall choose a 
dictionary which is a dictionary 
merely; one which is symmetrically 
condensed from the unabridged by 
scholars having not only scholarship 
but common sense.” 

“Yes, you will! You'll buy me in 
another binding, that’s all.” 

“Do you mean there are no good, 
handy volume dictionaries of the 
English language?” 

“Maybe there are. But how are 
you going to discover them—in the 
five minutes you spend in a book- 
store? Look what it would cost to 
edit them. There’d be nothing left 
for paper, binding—and profit. No 
sir. You should get reconciled to 
the necessities of existing condi- 
tions. I’m no worse than others, 
and we might as well be friends 
since we’re en route (French. On 
the way) together.” 

“Quantum libet (Latin. As much 
as you please),” I laughed, quoting 
from his Vocabulary of Foreign 
Words, Phrases and Proverbs. 
“But hereafter I’m going to take you 
as a jester, not as a serious book 
of reference.” 

“Chacun 4 son goit. But some- 
body is coming, and you'd better 
not be caught talking to yourself.” 

With this he shut up, resuming 
his sober, ecclesiastical aspect just 
in time for me to profit by his warn- 
ing. Since then we have passed 
several years together, leading a 
joyous life full of unending sur- 
prise. In Paris, for example, I al- 
ways find his impeccable French 
like a rope thrown out to the 
drowning, and his Latin and Greek 
have given such a scholarly flavor 


to my discourse that nothing but 
my nationality has saved me from 
a decoration. Italian and German, 
too, are right in his line. All one 
needs to do is to yield to his guid- 
ance and to have no stubborn, pre- 
conceived ideas as to what one 
wishes to say. In Germany once I 
contentedly took a bummelzug be- 
cause he firmly refused to help me 
ask for the schnellzug—and the 
schnellzug was wrecked that very 
day. 

Nor is his erratic benevolence in 
the least confined to linguistic mat- 
ters. But for him I would never have 
known that Gésta Berling was “the 
hero of Langerléf’s mystic, half leg- 
endary saga of the same name”; 
that the Branghtons were “a group 
of famous characters in Miss Bur- 
ney’s Evelina;” that Ginevra was 
“the heroine of a poem by Samuel 
Rogers,” and that she “perished 
tragically on her wedding day by 
being locked in a huge chest which 
closed with a spring.” 

Romance or finance, it is all the 
same to The Dominie, as I have 
come to call him. Didn’t he upon 
my arrival in Vienna assure me that 
the Austrian krone was worth twen- 
ty and three-tenth cents? As I had 
just changed ten dollars at the rate 
of 84,000 kronen to the dollar, it 
was very comforting information. 

If scientifically inclined, I turn 
to Facts about the Earth (page 
1,059) and discover that “if the 
whole of the solid crust of the 
planet were to be leveled so as to 
form a spheroid, it would still be 
covered by an ocean of a uniform 
depth of 8,000 feet (Prof. Penck.)”; 
that “the oceans, including the in- 
land seas, cover 142,132,980 sq. m., 
or 72 per cent of the surface”; that 
“the land covers 54,807,420 sq. m., 
on the assumption that 250,000 sq. 
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m. of land remain to be explored 
within the Arctic Regions.” 

Tired of the babble of Continental 
tongues, I turn to the simple Lan- 
guage of Flowers, to have it im- 
pressed upon me that “a rose-bud 
divested of thorns but retaining its 
leaves” conveys the sentiment, “I 
fear no longer; I hope.” If stripped 
of both leaves and thorns, the mean- 
ing is, logically enough: “There is 
nothing to hope or fear.” And 
should I ever receive a bouquet com- 
posed of white pinks, canary grass 
and laurel I shall be able immedi- 
ately to decipher the prophecy: 
“Your talent and perseverance will 
win you glory.” 

I suppose I am about the only 
person still living who remembers 
that the nickname of Anne I., of 
England, was Brandy-Nose; and few 
other Americans, I am sure, are 
aware that the Imperatorskij Varsa- 
vakij Universitet, at Warsaw, con- 
tains 453,728 volumes. Had I been 
left with the Unabridged, where all 
the shining needles of rare informa- 
tion are lost in the haystack of com- 
monplace fact, I would probably 
still need to be told that “the nearer 
the moon’s change, first quarter, 
full and last quarter to midnight, 
the fairer will be the weather dur- 
ing the next seven days”; that 
xanthophyll is “the yellow coloring- 
matter of withering leaves”; that 
yutu is merely “the Peruvian tina- 
mou”; and that zyzromma is the 
name of “a large-headed, big-eyed, 
narrow-faced dragon-fly.” 

X., Y. and Z. are my favorite let- 
ters, I think, for here the lexicogra- 
pher was not embarrassed by any 
crowd of words that simply had to 
be admitted, and could invite his 
friends—as for instance, Xanthippe, 
who as a proper noun with no com- 
mon derivatives was barred of all 


right. Her initial, however, saves 
her, and she gets space enough to 
be described not only as a scolding 
woman in general, but specifically 
as “the termagant wife of Socrates,” 
while Socrates himself does not get 
in at all save by proxy, as socra- 
tic. 

I have learned all the X.’s from 
X. itself, “derived from a Greek 
variant of T.,” down to zystos, “in 
surgery, scraped lint.” My friend 
and I also frequently get together 
over Y., with its yojan, “in the East 
Indies, a measure of length”; its 
yponomeutide (i-pon-o-mt-ti-de), 
“n. pl. ermine moths”; its yurga, 
“the Afghan yabu.” And over Z., 
which yields: 

Zaptiah, “a turkish policeman”; 
zebec, “same as xbec”; zygospore, 
“the conjugated spore of two gam- 
etes”; and zythum, “an ancient 
beverage resembling beer.” 

True, The Dominie makes no 
mention of the Muses nor of the 
Sahara, nor of a host of words like 
detestable, inaudible, and the collo- 
quial verb, to peek, all sufficiently 
banal (another excluded vocable) ; 
nor does he find leisure to give the 
one common English meaning of 
parterre. But it was not for short- 
comings like these that I nearly dis- 
carded him at Venice for a natty 
Dizionario Tascabile, Inglese-Itali- 
ano e Italiano-Inglese, bound in red. 
No; it was because Tascabile prom- 
ised at first to out-Herod Herod, 
the shopkeeper having placed above 
it this placard in English: 

“A little practical discionary.” 

The fact however is, as I soon dis- 
covered upon examination, no 
dizionario can be as little practical 
as my friend. Nothing can, not even 
a Deutches Woerterbuch. The 
popular English Handy Volume 
stands alone. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


T is not art so to paint a picture 

of an object that it exactly re- 
sembles what it represents. A pic- 
ture of a flower, for instance, so 
realistic that one is ready to grasp 
it with one’s fingers, would be a bad 
picture, however ingenious one 
might think it. For it is not art to 
make something look like what it 
cannot be—to make pigment and 
canvas, or marble or wood, so ex- 
actly to resemble flesh, or foliage, or 
landscape, that they can be mis- 
taken for them. True art aims to 
interpret, within the limits of its 
own particular medium, the spirit 
of what it presents: it must not 


transgress its limits. 
—R. H. J. Srevartr, S.J., Temples of Eter- 
nity. 


To a sensitive critic the judg- 
ments passed on books by quite in- 
telligent and highly-educated people 
often seem bewildering in their ir- 
relevance and their apparent per- 
versity. He hears them speaking of 
utterly dissimilar works as though 
there were nothing to choose be- 
tween them. One happens to be re- 
fined and another vulgar, one genu- 
ine and the other a fraud or forgery. 
But such trifling differences seem 
to pass quite unnoticed. There are 
men who find it hard to distinguish 
between a dog and a toasting fork; 
but one seldom meets them because 
they are almost all in asylums. But 
men who fail to distinguish between 
works of art, which for a sensitive 
critic at least are as dissimilar as 
dogs and toasting forks, run no risk 
of being certified as insane. On the 


contrary, they are destined in most 
cases to become either Head-Masters 
of our most splendid Public 


Schools, or else Prime Ministers. 
—ALpous Huxiey, Music at Night. 


The corporate intelligence of 
Hollywood is not nearly so comical 
as is supposed by satirists who have 
never been there. The low cultural 
level of the cinema is not to be 
blamed upon the stupidity of those 
who create it, but upon their com- 
plete and not unreasonable con- 
tempt for their patrons, the fans, 
the dreary millions to whom so 
much reference has been made. 
“What’s the use of trying to be ar- 
tistic?” the film folk justifiably en- 
quire. “If we give them anything 
really good, they don’t understand 
it. The only thing that isn’t over 


their heads is Sex.” 
—R. E. SHerwoop, in America as Americans 
See It. 


Here in America the prevailing 
attitude toward life, in or out of 
college, is a paper philosophy. 
Everybody and_ everything—poli- 
ticians, causes, schools, books, is- 
sues, social problems, teachers, art- 
ists, business, the ideas that are 
broached and the things that are 
made—all are given a label, and 
each is judged by its tag. Instead 
of sizing up a man as an individual 
and trying to find out what he 
thinks and what he can do when we 
want to know whether he is edu- 
cated, we look for his tag. Has he 
a degree and what is it? The de- 
gree is his tag. Well, some people 
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who get degrees have acquired an 
education and some haven’t. The 


tag doesn’t mean a thing. 
—JoHN ERSKINE. 


. . . But with this flight into illu- 
sion, with this inability to face 
facts, we must constantly reckon in 
the history of American civilization. 
The famous contemporary device of 
living “wet” and voting “dry” is of 
the same character and an identi- 
cal gesture of flight may be observed 
when a chief magistrate of the re- 
public as technically learned as Mr. 
Hoover insists on the necessity of 
obedience to law and has nothing to 
say concerning the relation of law 
to either custom or conscience or 
the danger, noted by all students of 
democracy, lest majorities become 
as unbearably tyrannical as oli- 
garchs. In the moral life we have 
escaped the cast-iron “purity” of 
the later nineteenth century only 
to drift into the amiable and hu- 
mane but both psychologically and 
physiologically untenable meliorism 
of Judge Ben Lindsey. At any cost 
we must be optimistic, at any cost 
unresigned to the changeless ele- 
ments of man, of nature, and of hu- 
man life. We must be optimists 


and we must be right. 
—Lupwic Lewisoun, Expression in America, 


To read today the rhapsodies 
which issued from the highest 
places during the last decade is to 
find the main reason why now, when 
the nation must call upon all its re- 
sources in integrity and magnanim- 
ity and public spirit, a clear de- 
votion to the national interest is 
not surely available. For if you 
teach a people for ten years that the 
character of its government is not 
greatly important, that political 


success is for those who equivocate 
and evade, and if you tell them that 
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acquisitiveness is the ideal, that 
things are what matter, that Mam- 
mon is God, then you must not be 
astonished at the confusion in 
Washington, or the nonchalance of 
James J. Walker, or the vermin 
who in a hundred different ways ex- 
ploited the tragedy of the Lind- 
bergh baby. You cannot set up 
false gods to confuse the people 
and not pay the penalty. 


—Watrer LIPPMANN. 


Bands playing, soldiers march- 
ing, orators orating, telling you it’s 
your duty to “buy Liberty bonds.” 
Fifteen years later, no bands, no 
marching, no orators, just a patri- 
otic girl, or a broken piece of hu- 
man frame trying to sell a “poppy” 
for a few cents. Made by even a 
more unfortunate brother in one of 
our fifty-five hospitals, given fifteen 
years to think it over. . . .There is 
only one sure way of stopping war, 
that is to see that every “states- 
man” has the same chance to reflect 
after it’s over that these boys mak- 
ing “poppies” have had. 

—Wu Roceas. 


For the last ten or fifteen years 
stunts have played the leading réle 
in our entertainment, literature and 
business. We have gazed at the 
tallest skyscraper, read the vilest 
books, watched the fastest speed 
demon, and said, this is progress. 
We have not scrupled to vote for 
the corrupt politician if he built 
streets and provided parks. The 
racket has not disturbed us if it 
kept money in circulation. We 
asked no questions as to what 
boomed a stock as long as it kept 
going up. We have built huge mu- 
seums, bought European antiques 
and called it art; have sat on the 
bleachers or in arenas and called it 
athletics; have listened to a medley 
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of confused sounds over the radio 
and called it culture; have joined a 
political club, repeated a few trite 
phrases and called it statecraft.... 
We used to believe that mechanical 
power should serve the mind, but 
now we are training minds to serve 


and feed machinery. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. World-Tele- 
gram. 


Machines are as indifferent to the 
inner life as they are to happiness. 
... We still have mystics, devoted 
scientists, great artists. Religion, 
love, creative power, intelligence 
seem to be no less in evidence to- 
day than they ever were, and the 
lack of them no less bewailed in 
literature. ... When we think of the 
past we forget the fools and remem- 
ber the sages. We reverse the pro- 


cess for our own time. 
—Georce Boas, in Harper’s, June. 


Poetry is suffering and _ servi- 
tude: the god has a lash. Fame is 


a mortal accident. 
—Lupwic Lewisoun, Expression in America. 


Say to the average New Yorker, 
“Corrupt city government is cost- 
ing you nine hundred dollars a 
year,” and he replies, “What do I 
care? It’s worth it,” meaning, 
“Under corrupt city government I 
can have no end of fun here. Let 
the reformers in and they’ll shut 
down on nude girls in shows, pad- 
lock our thirty-two thousand speak- 


easies, and make this town a bore.” 
. .. Keep New York as it is, and we 
can endure it, subway and all. 
Turn reformers loose on New York 
to squelch its gayety, and we might 
as well be back in Sac City, Iowa, 


or the humdrum South. 
—Roititrin Lynpe Haartr, in the Afllantic 
Monthly, June. 


I, who have devoted more than 
forty years to these sciences [sci- 
ences of life, psychology], testify, 
while still pre-senile, that these 
prolonged studies have led me to a 
position more favorable to religion 
than that from which I set out. 
They have, in fact, led me from 
agnosticism to religion. Growing 
up in the midst of the great evolu- 
tion controversy, a keen reader of 
Darwin, Spencer and Huxley, I had 
reached, while still a mere boy, a 
thoroughly skeptical and agnostic 
position. From that position I have 
very gradually advanced (or, ac- 
cording to the taste of the reader, 
receded) to a more liberal one. 
This change has been brought 
about, to the best of my judgment, 


mainly by my scientific studies. 
—WuuAmM McDoveatr, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Duke University. ~ 


In principle, the Soviet Govern- 
ment stands against the family be- 
cause the family ties and family 
accumulation of wealth conflict 


. with the State’s aim of securing all 


loyalty and all wealth to itself. 


—Fortune, March. 
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III. THE PROBLEM OF REHABILITATING PRISONERS 


By H. C. Boccuio 


ERE are some 7,200 men in 
California’s penitentiaries, 60% 
of whom are between 18 and 30 
years of age. Their outstanding 
characteristics are vanity and exag- 
gerated egoism, selfishness, mental 
immaturity, ignorance, laziness, 
emotional instability and cruelty. 
In education they range from some 
700 illiterates to a handful of well 
educated. Although 4,500 of them 
claim to be grammar school grad- 
uates, less than 25% can do prob- 
lems in simple fractions, and edu- 
cational tests show that two-thirds 
of them have had less than four 
years of schooling—the grade of a 
ten-year-old child. 

The problem of rehabilitating 
these men is a difficult one. Moral 
education, of which they are mostly 
in need, is the most difficult to im- 
part. The family is the best school 
of morality, the best place to 
teach obedience, truthfulness, self- 
restraint and other primary vir- 
tues. In the family, these are im- 
pressed upon the child by those he 
relies on, whose word he believes, 
and the observance of them is made 
easy by the affection he has for 
those who impose them. 

Few people agree as to what 
morality is. But the common voice 
of mankind proclaims it to be right 
for a man to love and honor his 
parents; to care for and provide for 
his wife and children; to be master 
of himself, his appetites and de- 
sires; to be honest, fair and just in 
his dealings, even to his own dis- 





advantage; to be considerate of his 
fellows and to assist them in times 
of distress, and to bear pain and 
misfortune with fortitude. These 
are the fundamental moral traits. 

As former President Meiklejohn 
of Amherst pointed out, the primary 
object of education is to teach men 
how to think and how to live. As 
moral education, as such, cannot be 
effectively imparted behind prison 
walls, to teach men how to think 
and how to live is the logical basis 
of any plan of rehabilitation. Teach- 
ing men how to think clearly and 
how to live properly is far more 
important than teaching them how 
to lay bricks or keep books. A man 
who can think effectively can make 
an honest living in countless ways, 
and, if in addition, he has learned 
how to live properly, he has been 
turned into a useful member of 
society. 

That this is appreciated by busi- 
ness executives is shown by the ad- 
dress of Mr. Ralph Starr Butler, of 
General Foods Corporation, at the 
annual convention of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, held 
in New York last June, in which 
he said: 

“Business needs men and women 
whose minds are capable of analy- 
sis, whose minds are always open 
and always questioning. The ability 
to read and write English is the 
most tangible tool that can be pre- 
sented to prospective employers.” 

It must be kept in mind that 
there are no “big-shots,” or “mas- 


























ter-minds,” as the tabloids like to 
call them, and only a few intelli- 
gent men in prison. The great ma- 
jority of prisoners are conceited, 
ignorant half-wits whose mentality 
is about equal to that of an average 
eleven-year-old child. Make them 
wiser and more clever without mak- 
ing them socially conscious and 
you merely make them more dan- 
gerous. They do develop and learn 
while in prison, however, and for 
that reason it is highly important 
that the development be guided 
along proper channels. 

Many well meaning people believe 
that vocational training is the great 
need of prisoners, entirely over- 
looking the fact that for every pris- 
oner who committed a crime be- 
cause he could not get work, there 
are nine others who embarked upon 
a criminal career in order to avoid 
working. As the colored boy said 
to the Captain: “Boss, if I’d had 
wanted to work, there’d never been 
any need of my ever coming to 
jail.” 

The changing of the prisoner’s 
point of view, his objective and his 
method of living is more important 
than trying to fit him into a par- 
ticular occupation. Such a pro- 
gram, in its larger aspect, is. the 
keynote of any practicable rehabili- 
tation plan, and everything else 
should be subordinated to it and 
made a means towards its attain- 
ment. Every encouragement should 
be given to the reading of literature 
which broadens the point of view 
and creates a more sympathetic 
reaction towards life. Heroic and 


noble deeds should be held up as 
the sublime heights to which hu- 
manity can attain, while the thief, 
the racketeer and the gangster 
should be pictured as the slimy 
criminal that he is. 


If such a pro- 
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gram is carefully planned by expe- 
rienced educators and taught by 
teachers of the virile, manly type, 
who can gain and hold the respect 
of the men, it is sure to succeed. 
And success means that eventually 
80% of the 1,500 men discharged 
from prison yearly will be returned 
to society as honest, reliable and 
industrious citizens, instead of as 
dangerous postgraduates in crime, 
as is only too often the case under 
the present system. 

The cost of carrying out such a 
plan would be small in comparison 
to the result to be gained. It now 
costs some $3,000 to catch, try and 
convict each criminal, and another 
$252.00 yearly to maintain him in 
prison, only to turn him out, at the 
end of his term, potentially more 
dangerous than when he entered. 
By expending another $20.00 to 
$40.00 per year to re-educate him 
and make him a useful member of 
society, the total cost would be 
raised only about 3%— surely a 
small premium to pay for assur- 
ance that he will cease his depre- 
dations. 


It is now generally recognized that 
one can learn as readily at forty- 
five as he could at fourteen. As 
Professor Thorndike pointed out 
some ten years ago in his book on 
Adult Learning, the capacity to 
learn appears to reach its maxi- 
mum height between the twenty- 
second and the twenty-fifth year, 
after which it slowly declines until 
the forty-fifth year, the greatest age 
investigated. Thus a man learns 
most readily between twenty-two 
and twenty-five, but even at forty- 
five he still learns considerably 
faster than he did when he was 
twelve and about as fast as when 
he was fourteen. The ability to 
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learn is accelerated by a desire or 
eagerness to learn, a_ principle 
which educators term “readiness.” 
There is a colored man in San 
Quentin named Shaw, sixty-five 
years of age, who was almost illit- 
erate eighteen months ago, but so 
eager to learn that he concentrated 
on the task. To-day he can do arith- 
metical problems involving frac- 
tions with ease, reads easily, and 
writes clearly and understandingly. 
Shaw is not the only exception, for 
in the haphazard school system 
which has been operating in San 
Quentin for years, many others, 
equally as eager to learn, have 
made equally as good progress. 
Unfortunately the percentage of 
prisoners who are that eager to 
learn is very small. 

Up to about eighteen months ago, 
no serious attempt had been made 
to develop a real educational sys- 
tem in San Quentin. A sort of 
school was maintained on a hit or 
miss basis, each teacher planning 
his own work and teaching what he 
thought best (or found easiest). 
Classes for most of the subjects 
were held for half hour periods 
three times weekly, other subjects 
were taught daily and some were 
taught on Saturday afternoons and 
on Sundays. The system was pop- 
ular because it enabled the inmates 
to get away from their tasks for 
several hours in exchange for a few 
minutes of classroom work. And it 
looked beautiful on paper, too. 
With 500 to 700 inmates taking an 
average of two subjects each, it 
could, and did claim 1,000 to 1,400 
enrollments. Fortunately the Uni- 


versity of California’s Extension 
Courses were available for those 
with sufficient prior education to 
take them, which kept up the in- 
terest in education. 
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With the appointment of the 
present Educational Director some 
eighteen months ago, conditions 
began to improve. The personnel 
of the department, which had be- 
come well sprinkled with undesir- 
ables, was overhauled and brought 
up to a fair standard of efficiency. 
The educational system was reor- 
ganized to conform to the state edu- 
cational system, with a primary 
grade school, a junior high school, 
and a department in advanced Eng- 
lish, history, philosophy, economy, 
foreign languages, educational psy- 
chology and a number of other cul- 
tural courses. A commercial de- 
partment and a vocational training 
school were also established. The 
most promising of the inmate 
teachers were trained, and some 
were able to secure teachers’ cer- 
tificates, thereby enabling the 
school to become an accredited part 
of the state educational system. In 
this work the new Director re- 
ceived the wholehearted support 
of the Warden and the State Board 
of Prison Directors, who coéperated 
to the fullest extent possible under 
the closely pruned prison-budget. 
The amount expended for educa- 
tion in San Quentin during the 
fiscal year 1929-1930 averaged 86 
cents per inmate. Because of the 
increased activity, the amount ex- 
pended during the fiscal year 1930- 
1931 will probably be about $1.60 
per inmate, although the official 
figures are not yet available. 

As a result thereof, San Quentin’s 
educational system has _ reached 
about as high a degree of efficiency 
as it will ever attain with inmate 
teachers, a diminutive appropria- 
tion and a voluntary system. During 
the past year an average of about 
3,200 hours of class-room instruc- 
tion was given weekly, which is 























about equivalent to the work done 
weekly by 200 pupils in grades 
ranging from primary to senior 
high school—at a cost of about 
$6,000, or about 25% of the cost of 
such instruction in an average out- 
side school. About 18% of the in- 
mates are studying and making 
more or less progress towards self- 
improvement, although those who 
need it the most seem to be the 
slowest to avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered. 

Although the new Director de- 
voted the same amount of energy 
to reorganizing the library depart- 
ment, and has been as persevering 
in trying to improve the service it 
renders, he has not met with very 
much success. The amount of read- 
ing done has been perceptibly in- 
creased and the circulation of the 
books has been accelerated, but the 
real aim of all true librarians—to 
increase the demand for better, 
finer and more worth-while books 
—has not been attained. The diffi- 
culty is caused by the fact that only 
three or four of the twenty-five 
men employed in the library know 
anything about good literature, the 
balance being solely interested in 
sex stories, wild west gun tales and 
in literature which preaches the 
blood-red doctrine of discontent. 
There is no one to advise the, in- 
mates about good reading courses, 
to point out how one can read his 
way to a liberal education, a better 
judgment and a wider outlook. If 
the tremendous amount of reading 
done by the inmates is to be turned 
into constructive channels, it will 
be necessary to employ outside li- 
brarians who know good books, 
devise reading courses to stimulate 
interest in good literature, deliver 
lectures and give readings to the 
same end. 
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Considering the fact that it is 
carried on by inmate teachers and 
the very small amount of money 
available, the San Quentin school 
department is doing good work. It 
is giving $4.00 worth of education 
for each $1.00 expended. But the 
possibilities have barely been 
scratched. San Quentin has some 
4,400 inmates. Any town of the 
same size in California would have 
several schoolhouses, a junior and 
a senior high school, would employ 
some 50 teachers, its educational 
budget would call for some $160,000 
to $180,000 yearly, while its library 
would cost $20,000 yearly in addi- 
tion. Were only half as much made 
available for the schools and li- 
brary at San Quentin, the educa- 
tional system could be expanded 
sufficiently to carry on a plan of 
rehabilitation and _ re-education. 
Until and unless this is done, peni- 
tentiaries will continue to act as 
purely custodial institutions, a sys- 
tem which has proved thoroughly 
ineffective in the past. 

Common sense suggests that it is 
as much the function of police de- 
partments to prevent crime as it is 
the function of the fire department 
to prevent fires. If a reasonable 
portion of the millions now being 
spent yearly to maintain police de- 
partments and jails, reform schools 
and penitentiaries, were devoted to 
preventing criminals from _ being 
made, the result obtained would no 
doubt be more encouraging. In the 
same manner, if a reasonable por- 
tion of the millions now spent year- 
ly to maintain county jails, peni- 
tentiaries and reformatories was 
devoted to rehabilitating and re- 
forming the men confined in them, 
the result would likewise be en- 
couraging. During the next decade 
some 15,000 to 20,000 men will be 
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released from California’s peniten- 
tiaries. It depends entirely upon 
what is done with these men while 
they are confined, whether, upon 
their release, they will resume prey- 
ing on society, or will settle down 
and become useful members of it. 


As an effective plan of rehabili- 
tation must consider the evils to be 
eradicated as well as the good to be 
accomplished, the writer will at- 
tempt to set out the steps to be 
taken in the development of the 
plan in the order of their im- 
portance, viz: 

Compulsory Education. Every 
inmate of a penitentiary who has 
not had at least a sixth grade 
school education or its equivalent, 
should be assigned to a school for 
four hours of daily instruction, in 
addition to being required to do 
four hours of labor daily. By this 
method, with some 2,000 men at- 
tending the grade school, half in 
the morning and the other half in 
the afternoon, there would be 1,000 
less men to be kept employed. 

The Junior High School. Sec- 
ondary education, or junior high 
school work, should be available to 
all inmates qualified to enroll, but 
should not be compulsory until the 
grade school has attained a high 
degree of efficiency. 

Senior High School and Cul- 
tural Classes. Senior high school 
work, literary courses, foreign lan- 
guages and such other cultural 
courses as can be given, should be 
available to all inmates, but not 
compulsory. The more popular 


courses should be planned for Sat- 
urday afternoons and on Sunday, 
when greater attendance is pos- 
sible. The value of idealism, reli- 
gious, esthetic and cultural, should 
be stressed, and the students should 
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be encouraged to develop a sound 
philosophy of life for themselves 
and to create certain standards of 
conduct to live up to. 

Examination of New Arrivals. 
Every new inmate received should 
be given a full examination to de- 
termine how much schooling he 
has had, his mental maturity, ca- 
pacity for learning, and his attitude 
towards life, society and his fellows. 
The result of such examination 
should be the base from which his 
assignment to classes should be 
made, and his school work, dili- 
gence, industry, capacity to learn, 
as well as the actual progress made, 
should be measured. 

Personal Hygiene. A_ practical 
course in personal hygiene, such as 
is given first year students at uni- 
versities, should be compulsory to 
all inmates. It should be given by 
a physician of experience and 
should aim to correct the harm 
done by the vicious falsehoods be- 
ing circulated under the guise of 
modernism. It should teach in a 
convincing manner the value of 
chastity and self-respect, and point 
out the grave dangers of moral de- 
generacy and self-abuse. 

Preparation of Courses. All 
lessons, instruction charts and 
work to be done by the different 
classes, from the lowest to the high- 
est grade, should be prepared by 
experts selected from qualified 
teachers experienced in adult edu- 
cation. Once prepared, all teachers 
should be required to follow rigidly 
such courses, so that the harmful 
effect of the high turnover of in- 
mate teachers can be minimized. 
All examinations should be pre- 
pared and given under the super- 
vision of the State Department of 
Education, the new type examina- 
tions being used with great care to 























avoid turning the examinations 
into guessing contests. 

Credit for Improvement and 
Progress. The present system of 
giving inmates good time credits 
for the purely negative virtue of 
not getting caught breaking the 
rules, should be modified. At least 
60% of the good time credits al- 
lowed should be earned by those 
inmates who seriously apply them- 
selves to study and who work dili- 
gently to improve themselves men- 
tally and morally. The amount of 
good time to be allowed should be 
determined according to the prog- 
ress each inmate has made during 
the year, as determined by semi- 
annual examinations, as well as by 
his attitude towards the guards, 
officials, his fellow inmates, the 
amount and kind of reading done, 
and his associates. 

Idleness Must Be Abolished. It 
would be a waste of effort to at- 
tempt to rehabilitate prisoners as 
long as idleness is their lot. The 
greatest evils of prison life are due 
to enforced idleness. Idleness 
breeds vice and crime on the out- 
side; behind prison walls it is abso- 
lutely soul destroying. Given suffi- 
cient time and it will make a loafer 
out of the most industrious man 
who ever entered a prison. Work 
can and must be provided for every 
prisoner, not merely an excuse for 
work in which they go through the 
motions, but in actually doing 
enough real work to keep them 
busy during the day, except when 
in school, and to make them sleep 
soundly at night. If paying indus- 
tries can be found which will pro- 
vide employment for the inmates, 
well and good. But until that day 
comes every man not employed in 
a necessary and useful task should 
be put to work leveling the hills 
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near the prison with pick, shovel 
and wheelbarrow. They should be 
divided into medium size groups 
for better supervision, and worked 
for eight hours daily, six days 
weekly, and each man should be 
required to perform at least as 
much work in eight hours as the 
average day laborer on the outside 
is expected to do in six hours. 
Honest labor has wonderful cura- 
tive powers. There is something 
about it which wipes the cobwebs 
from the brain and enables men to 
see things in their true perspective. 
It often regenerates cases which 
seem absolutely hopeless and in- 
curable. 

The Flood of Vicious Litera- 
ture Should Be Curbed. There is 
pressing need for action to curb the 
flood of vicious and demoralizing 
literature which is flooding the 
penitentiaries. All true detective, 
confession and true story maga- 
zines should be promptly and per- 
manently barred; wood-pulps, wild- 
west stories, adventures, tiptops 
and all other low grade literature 
should be excluded. Only the bet- 
ter class of magazines and two or 
three of the highest class daily 
papers should be allowed to enter 
the prisons. All books on sex, 
stories stressing sex, crime, crimi- 
nals, gangsters, psychoanalysis; all 
illustrated medical, art or motion 
picture magazines or journals 
should also be rigidly excluded, and 
all of such books, magazines and 
publications now in the library 
should be permanently removed. It 
is essential that the subnormal, the 
vicious and the immature be pro- 
tected from the impressions made 
and the reactions created by such 
literature. It must be remembered 
that in reading a book or a story 
one actually stores up in the sub- 
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conscious mind either the wisdom, 
logic, experiences and point of view 
set out in a good book, or the vi- 
ciousness, anti-social attitude and 
filth contained in a bad one. By 
consistently reading good books we 
add to our store of wisdom, expe- 
rience and knowledge—by reading 
worthless ones we become steeped 
in viciousness, vulgarity, the under- 
world point of view and the anti- 
social tendencies set out therein. 

This is not a plea for censorship. 
There is and there can be no sub- 
stitute for truth. Every one should 
know about the bad as well as the 
good, the vicious as well as the noble, 
heroes as well as cowards, misers 
as well as spendthrifts. Every one 
should learn to know life as it is, 
how to face it squarely, and to ac- 
cept its joys and sorrows with equal 
serenity. They are the stuff that 
life is made of, and the person who 
knows them is better off than the 
dupes who have been nourished on 
dreams or distorted views. But the 
vicious, lurid and sensational lit- 
erature we have been discussing 
portrays neither life nor the truth 
in its normal phases. It pictures 
the vicious and the criminal as 
heroes, it plays up the unusual, the 
bizarre and the sensational in a 
manner calculated to deceive the 
immature, and to make them be- 
lieve that such are the common, 
ordinary, everyday aspects of life. 
The Dominion of Canada has taken 
cognizance of the viciousness of 
this type of literature emanating 
from the United States, and, as a 
protection to its growing youth, has 
taken steps to exclude it. While we 
cannot stop its sale altogether, we 
should at least bar it from those 
whose vicious and anti-social ten- 
dencies have been so clearly dem- 
onstrated. 
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The Need of Official Chaplains. 
“We are a Christian people,” 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States pointed out in Holy Trinity 
Church vs. U. S., in 1892, and re- 
affirmed a short time ago in the 
Bland-MacIntosh cases. And, it 
may be added, when this ceases to 
be a Christian nation it will also 
cease to be a nation of high ideals, 
of a decent standard of morality, 
and of equal opportunity. Virtually 
all of our good deeds, ideals and 
standards come from and are nour- 
ished and sustained by the Chris- 
tian and Jewish Churches. It is 
for those reasons that there is 
great need of official chaplains 
in penitentiaries, who should be 
salaried officials on full time basis, 
to look after the welfare and the 
souls of the men incarcerated there- 
in. In the army, where men rate 
considerably higher than they do 
in penitentiaries, there is a chap- 
lain to each regiment. And that’s 
about the minimum requirement. 
The good that a chaplain can do 
is unquestioned except by a hand- 
ful of atheists. Most prison inmates 
started out in life with high ideals 
and good principles learned at their 
mother’s knee, and the loss of those 
ideals and the neglect of those prin- 
ciples was the cause of their taking 
the path that leads ever downwards 
until it finally ends in a peniten- 
tiary or on the gallows. Having 
reached bottom, they can only look 
up. Their thoughts often wander 
back with regret to the ideals their 
mothers taught them, and, if helped 
and encouraged to regain them, 
they would be remade. The influ- 
ence of religion as an anchor hold- 
ing men safely to morality, de- 
cency and sanity cannot be over- 
estimated. Among the 4,400 inmates 
in San Quentin there is a crying 
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need of two or three full-time, sal- 
aried chaplains, and they must be 
provided if full advantage is to be 
taken of the opportunities to ele- 
vate and improve the ideals and the 
morals of the inmates. 

Professional Librarians. The 
widespread and generally prevalent 
reading habit among prison inmates 
can best be fostered, turned into a 
powerful force for good and made 
to help rehabilitate the inmates by 
the appointment of librarians, as 
full-time salaried employees, to 
take charge of prison libraries, and 
to carry on a persistent campaign 
to encourage the reading of good 
literature. The prisoners now in 
San Quentin read some 35 books 
apiece yearly. This will fall off 
to some extent if and when the 
flood of vicious, lurid, morbid and 
sensational literature is excluded. 
But even after allowing for a 40% 
decrease, they would still read 
more than 20 books apiece yearly, 
which is considerably higher than 
the average amount of reading done 
in the most cultured community in 
the United States, not excluding the 
universities. The books in the li- 
brary should be increased, a better 
quality constantly strived for, and 
a number of the best papers and 
magazines should be subscribed for, 
so that the inmates will have some- 
thing to keep up their interest in 
current affairs in place of the lit- 
erature that is barred. 

Teachers Required. To carry 
out the educational work called for 
by the enlarged program would re- 
quire professional and well-trained 
teachers experienced in adult edu- 
cation. These teachers should form 
the backbone of the school depart- 
ment, and train the inmate staff to 
assist them. By carefully selecting 
the best qualified inmates from 
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those with at least two years to 
serve and giving them six months 
of intensive training, a good inmate 
staff could be created to supple- 
ment the professional teachers’ ef- 
forts. An effective or even a fairly 
efficient teaching staff cannot be 
created from the inmates alone, 
however, because the inmates, wor- 
ried by the confinement and the 
uncertainty, cannot concentrate on 
their task, in addition to which a 
prisoner, no matter how well quali- 
fied or how well educated he may 
be, cannot inspire either the con- 
fidence or the respect of the other 
prisoners. 

Helping Men Regain Their Self- 
Respect. The eyesight of men 
carrying a heavy study program be- 
comes a serious problem in prison 
on account of the badly lighted 
cells in which they must do most of 
their reading and studying. Unless 
the men can read and study in their 
cells without ruining their eyesight, 
the knowledge gained is too costly. 
The self-respect of the men could 
also be enhanced by allowing them 
to bathe at least three times weekly 
and permitting them to take medi- 
cated baths whenever they feel the 
need of it to rid themselves of 
vermin. Being compelled to sleep 
in the underwear they work and 
perspire in, in beds without sheets, 
is another condition that should be 
remedied. If cleanliness is next to 
Godliness, it will be well worth 
while to make it easy for the men 
to keep themselves clean and free 
from vermin. 

Commercial Courses. Com- 
mercial courses are of value in 
the prison school scheme. Stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, bookkeeping 
and comptometer operating, as well 
as filing and general office routine, 


_can well be taught to those inmates 
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who have sufficient educational 
background to make a commercial 
or business career feasible after 
their release. 

Vocational Training. Voca- 
tional classes, although of only 
minor importance, should also be 
encouraged. The best vocational 
training can be given in the barber- 
shop, tailor-shop, shoe-shop, ma- 
chine-shop, furniture-shop, foun- 
dry, painting, plumbing, plastering 
and other occupations carried on as 
part of the maintenance and exten- 
sion program of such an institution. 
Learning a trade is largely a matter 
of training the eyes, the muscles and 
acquiring the habit of doing things 
in a certain manner. For those rea- 
sons theoretical classes are more or 
less a waste of time—the knowledge 
must be acquired by practice. 

University Extension Courses. 
University Extension Courses are of 
great value and their part in the 
rehabilitation program must not be 
overlooked. They provide the op- 
portunity for specialization in many 
subjects which cannot be made 
available in the local school, under 
the supervision of University in- 
structors, and make the student feel 
that he is gaining a part of the 
valuable benefits and training which 
our Universities are imparting to 
their students and the community. 

After all is said and done, it must 
be remembered that schools are 
made by men and books, and not by 
buildings, equipment or system. A 
well qualified male instructor who 
knows his subject thoroughly and 
teaches it enthusiastically, is the 
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[THE END.] 





best man builder to be found, for 
only men can impart the manly 
point of view which banished the 
immaturity so often found among 
the former pupils of schools con- 
ducted entirely by women. 

Conclusion. The State of Cali- 
fornia is now spending over $2,000,- 
000 annually to keep some 7,200 
men under lock and key. About 25% 
of these men leave the penitentiaries 
yearly and their places are taken by 
new arrivals. The question is: How 
can we prevent the men discharged 
from the prisons from committing 
new crimes? And the only possi- 
ble answer is: By re-educating and 
rehabilitating them while they are 
in prison. The cost of a real pro- 
gram of re-education and rehabili- 
tation is comparatively small. But 
even if it cost ten times as much, it 
will have to be undertaken if we are 
to save our institutions. The plan 
set out herein is not perfect, it will 
no doubt be found to require read- 
justment and changes in actual 
practice. But it is at least a definite 
plan towards a set goal. It will no 
doubt be found most effective for 
those inmates who have three years 
or more to serve, and for that rea- 
son should be even more effective 
among recidivists than among first 
timers. Its greatest immediate ef- 
fect is that it will transform the 
penitentiaries from loafing places 
for bums and breeding places for 
crime into institutions which will 
foster industry, in which everyone 
will have a definite task to perform, 
and will have to perform it to 
shorten his confinement. 
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I HAVE BEEN TO CARCASSONNE 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


F the careful reader will consult 

a map of old France he will find 
Carcassonne in the heart of Lan- 
guedoc, which is something more 
than a hop, skip and jump from 
Provence. This famous town, well- 
nigh immemorial in point of his- 
tory, offers what Americans call the 
“best show” in the south of France. 
It is a medieval pageant, impres- 
sive, fascinating, soul-subduing be- 
yond the power of words to express. 
The first sight of Carcassonne on 
its hill bristling with towers and 
fortifications, sublime and solemn 
in its penumbra of the past, marks 
an epoch in one’s life. It is never 
to be forgotten; thereafter one is 
still privileged to see it in dreams. 
One is glad that his lot has been 
kinder than that of the old peasant 
in the song, who lamented that he 
“had not been to Carcassonne,” and 
is apt to credit himself with a su- 
perior fortune. 

Another cheerful consideration: 
Carcassonne is a good town, though 
so much invaded by the tourist 
kind; its people are courteous, and 
not too exigent in the matter of 
quid pro quo; its hotels are to be 
classed with the best in the Midi; 
even its shops are notably good, 
offering bargains that astonish an 
American. I will go so far as to say 
one might enjoy a visit to Carcas- 
sonne, even without reference to 
its commanding attraction, La Cité! 

For it is needful to explain, Car- 
cassonne is divided by the river 
Aude into two parts, Ville Basse, 
the lower town, and La Cité, the 
assemblage of fortifications on the 


opposite hill. The entire popula- 
tion is about thirty thousand, of 
which La Cité has less than seven 
hundred. Both places are virtually 
coeval, tracing back to King Louis 
IX. (St. Louis) in the thirteenth 
century, though the fortified hill 
claims a remoter history from the 
Romans, Visigoths, Saracens, 
Moors, who successively occupied 
it during several centuries. In the 
lower walls and foundations one 
may trace these different races by 
the materials used in construction. 
Each wrote his rude autograph and 
departed. This old land of Sep- 
timany (south-western France) 
passed through astonishing changes 
from the fifth to the eleventh cen- 
tury, and witnessed almost con- 
stant warfare. Such was the state 
of barbarism existing throughout 
that long period following the fall 
of the Roman Empire, that the his- 
tory of those times may be said to 
be in great part lost. 

In the early years of the thir- 
teenth century the Albigensian her- 
esy developed, and as a result 
Carcassonne was besieged by the 
famous crusader, Simon de Mont- 
fort. The city was then ruled by 
Viscount Bernard Aton; he sur- 
rendered it after a leaguer of five 
days, and died a few months later, 
imprisoned in one of the towers, 
the doughty Montfort breaking 
faith with him. Simon himself had 
no good of these transactions; 
about the same time he was killed 
at the siege of Toulouse. Bernard 
Aton’s son, Raymond de Trincavel, 
reconquered his lands from the 
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crusaders, but in 1226 he was de- 
spoiled by Louis VIII., King of 
France, Carcassonne being added to 
the royal domain. As soon as his- 
tory comes into the open we see 
that it is a game of Grab; it was 
unquestionably so in the dark pe- 
riod above mentioned. 

The most memorable event af- 
fecting Carcassonne in those far 
times (thirteenth century) was the 
siege laid against it by the young 
Viscount Raymond de Toulouse (or 
Trincavel). He was of a brave 
spirit that enlisted many followers 
in his attempt to regain what had 
been forcibly wrested from his 
house by the King of France. We 
have a detailed account of the siege, 
which lasted twenty-four days, be- 
ing pressed with the utmost daring 
on the one side, and repelled with 
equal courage on the other. Fi- 
nally, on the approach of a royal 
army of reénforcement, Trincavel 
abandoned the siege. 

King Louis now proceeded to ex- 
tend and consolidate the works of 
defense, raising all the outward 
walls which exist to-day. Under 
Philip the Bold (le Hardi) more 
fortifications were added, and the 
place was thenceforth considered 
impregnable (1285). In fact it was 
never really attacked; the Black 
Prince Edward in 1355 merely tak- 
ing and burning the lower town, in 
the course of his so-called conquest 
of Languedoc—a conquest of short 
duration. 

Carcassonne celebrated the relief 
of Orleans by Jeanne d’Are (1429), 
and Bishop Godfrey de Pompadour 
founded a chapel in the church of 
Saint-Nazaire to commemorate the 
event. 

The religious troubles of the six- 
teenth century did not leave the old 
city unscathed. In 1560 the Prot- 
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estants overturned an image of the 
Virgin and dragged it in the gutter. 
The Catholics thereupon retaliated 
with fearful reprisals, slaughtering 
many Calvinists and banishing a 
still greater number. For many 
years thereafter Carcassonne re- 
mained firmly attached to the Cath- 
olic cause. However, such are the 
mutations of religious feeling, when 
Napoleon reinstated the Church, 
Carcassonne had to be coerced into 
submission, and the priests could 
not resume their functions without 
military protection. 

The reader’s indulgence is asked 
for these few historical details, 
necessary to the “atmosphere” of 
our brief account of Carcassonne. 


In order to gain this atmosphere 
myself I extended my visit to eight 
or nine days—I had discovered 
early that there was no profit for 
me in the flying “stops” of the reg- 
ulation tourist, which in my brief 
experience of them only left one 
barren and distracted. Like Flau- 
bert I found that my cream did not 
rise with much moving about, and 
so made my course as leisurely as 
possible. I have had no reason to 
regret it. 

I spent a part of each day explor- 
ing La Cité, and viewed it also on 
two or three moonlight evenings 
when the full magic of the place 
possesses one with a potency that 
may not be described. The effect 
was always the same; I could not 
imagine myself being bored there, 
as I certainly should be after a brief 
visit at Aigues-Mortes, sometimes 
spoken of as rivaling Carcassonne. 

We cross the Pont Vieuz, a 
bridge of the fifteenth century, 
which pleases us more than a mod- 
ern bridge nearby, antiquity being 
altogether of our preoccupation. 























The Aude is quite shallow here; 
some humble housewives have done 
their washing and spread_ the 
clothes along either bank; some 
boys are languidly fishing with 
small rods, evidently with slight ex- 
pectation; an older youth is making 
a futile pretense to paddle a boat, 
presently thinks better of it and 
stretches out for a nap. It is in fact 
a hot August day, and exertion of 
any sort soon becomes irksome. I 
promise myself that it will be cool 
within the stone arms of La Cité, 
and I enter by the Porte Narbon- 
naise, the main gate of the fortress 
preceded by Chatelet and Barbican. 

Ascending to the rampart “prom- 
enade,” one enjoys a superb view 
of the surrounding landscape: to 
the north the wooded slopes of the 
Montagne-Noire, a final spur of the 
Cevennes; to the south the naked, 
chalky mass of the Corbiéres, with 
the Pyrenean summits looming 
mistily behind—it was in that di- 
rection the defenders of Carcas- 
sonne most frequently looked for 
an enemy. From this height the 
Aude is shrunken to a silver thread, 
but if I had a glass ’tis odds that 
I would sight that boy still asleep 
in his boat. 

The great circuit of the ramparts, 
comprising inner and outer walls, 
a double line of defense, with fifty- 
two towers, some as giants to the 
rest; the feudal Chateau, an ex- 
traordinary attraction by itself; the 
open-air theater that has witnessed 
some recent performances by the 
Théatre Francaise Company and 
where some notable plays have been 
prepared for the cinema; the lists 
(lices) high and low for jousts or 
tourneys—made it no child’s play 
to do justice to the place, and for- 
bade the notion of a cursory visit. 
Again, the variously contrived de- 
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fenses and ingenious means of re- 
pelling an enemy, exhibiting the 
entire medieval method of resisting 
a siege attack; the Chatelet, the 
Barbican, the machicolated battle- 
ments, the drawbridges, the jagged 
loopholes like squinting evil eyes 
everywhere intent on the foe, the 
amazing cleverness with which he 
was isolated when he had gained a 
certain hold in that labyrinth of 
a thousand traps—all provided a 
study of endless diversion, aroused 
a curiosity that was never appeased. 

The Tower of Justice or of the 
Inquisition is singularly lacking in 
legends, considering the use to 
which it was put. No tales of tor- 
ture or of condemnation, no relics 
of prisoners, no inscriptions record- 
ing their name and fate. Really 
the Tower of the Inquisition should 
give a better account of itself! We 
know that the Holy Office was busy 
here, we see the twelve iron hooks 
on which were hung the skin bags 
containing “evidence.” Why then 
this deficit of the harrowing matter 
one expects in the name of the 
Inquisition, and of which one is so 
seldom disappointed? .. . 

The explanation is not difficult: 
first, it is known that the French 
never took kindly to the Inquisition 
and made but a comparatively 
sparing use of it; second, the rec- 
ords were publicly burned at the 
outbreak of the Revolution. There 
appears to be something question- 
able in this action of the authori- 
ties; one would think some docu- 
ments of human interest which 


these records could hardly have 
lacked, would have been preserved. 
Certainly they were not burned be- 
cause they revealed too little or 
were of small importance. The fact 
is the South was backward in 
catching the Revolutionary fever. 
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In the old Chateau (Chateau 
Comtal) a fortress within a fort- 
ress, built in the eleventh century, 
there was instituted a “Court of 
Love” by Adelaide, wife of Roger 
Trincavel and niece of the King of 
France. So life was not all blows 
and battles, even in those rude 
times; love and romance flourished, 
at least among the noble class (it is 
to be feared that the common man’s 
lot had but few alleviations). Poets 
and troubadours gathered here un- 
der the protection of this noble 
lady, to honor with their songs and 
recitations the gay proceedings of 
the Court of Love. These were held 
in the Great Hall and Main Court- 
yard: one lingers there striving to 
call up the brilliant scene, the 
grace, the chivalry, the festive hap- 
piness which it is difficult to recon- 
cile with the darkness and inhu- 
manity of that age. 

The Porte d’Aude, on the west 
side of La Cité, exhibits the utmost 
art and cunning of the medieval 
men of war who raised these forti- 
fications. In the space between 
Porte and Avant-Porte a formid- 
able combination of obstacles is 
opposed to the assailant, forcing 
him to unmask himself. So many 
weapons from so many different 
angles could be trained on this en- 
trance that capture of it seems im- 
possible, as indeed it was, and con- 
tinued to be ere the development of 
artillery. It is an odd reflection 
that these tremendous works were 
never put to a real test of their 
value, i. e., after the thirteenth cen- 
tury. They were principally aimed 
at Spain by Philip the Bold, but a 
subsequent alliance and change of 
policy rendered this object futile. 
Actually Carcassonne had peace be- 
cause she was believed to be im- 
pregnable. 
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The Porte d’Aude was kept shut 
during the religious wars from 
1560 to 1720; a period during 
which their protection must have 
been a source of comfort to the 
worthy folk of Carcassonne. 

The Cathedral Saint-Nazaire 
standing within the ring of fortifi- 
cations, contributes much to the 
effect of the ensemble. It is in 
parts of the eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, Gothic and 
Romanesque mingling in the con- 
struction. Perhaps the most re- 
markable feature is the transept 
pierced with two glorious rose win- 
dows. Two graceful turrets rise on 


either side of the transept. The 
Gothic chancel, of massive con- 
struction, and the Romanesque 


bell-tower of curious shape, also 
challenge the visitor’s admiration, 
as do the stained glass windows, 
exceptionally beautiful, of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. This church was raised to 
the rank of a Basilica in 1898. Its 
restoration was effected by Viollet 
le Duc, the great engineer who also 
restored in masterly fashion the 
fortifications of La Cité. These 
great works were accomplished be- 
tween 1844 and 1860. Provision 
for the upkeep of the fortified 
medieval city has been made by the 
Department of Aude and the local 
authorities. Of the military con- 
structions in general Viollet le Duc 
says: “I do not know in the whole 
of Europe such complete and for- 
midable works of the sixth, twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, or a sub- 
ject of study so interesting, a more 
picturesque site.” * 


1The City of Carcassonne by Viollet le 
Duc: Albert Morance, Paris. In great part 
technical, this graph by the “recreator” 
of Carcassonne is of capital interest. There 
is now situate within the ramparts of Car- 
cassonne a so-called modern hotel, expensive 
enough to suit the “highest grade” tourist. Is 
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Approaching La Cité by an uphill 
street, one passes through a poor 
quarter that always interested me, 
mainly on account of its children 
and dogs. Both were among the 
poorest I have ever seen, and also 
among the happiest. Indeed pov- 
erty in France is nearly always 
cheerful, whether the lot of young 
or old, owing to the French tem- 
perament, as distinguished from 
the sullen and hopeless kind one 
sees in England. Give a Frenchman 
a crust of bread and a cup of cheap 
wine, and he will muster up a show 
of bravery against the lowest for- 
tune. The race possesses no more 
valuable gift. 

These dogs of Carcassonne par- 
ticipated in the high spirits of the 
children, from whom they were 
really inseparable. They were as 
intelligent as only French dogs are; 
the understanding between them 
and the gamins seemed perfect at 
all points. The dogs shared in all 
the plays and pranks of the young 
sans-culottes, sometimes appeared 
to inspire them. Children and dogs 
sprawled about the gutters in a 
delightfully promiscuous fashion, 
examining and investigating each 
other with a frank and guileless 
intimacy that astonished the on- 
looker; such intimacy being the 
easier since among five or six boys 
and girls there would be a scant al- 
lowance of clothes for one. Or they 
rolled together in the road, an in- 
distinguishable heap, now and then 
barely escaping the wheels of a cart 
or passing automobile. If rebuked 
by the driver, they paid no heed or 
answered with a shrill chorus, of 
no polite tenor one might guess 
not this an unwarranted invasion of the 
august atmosphere of the place? Will any 
money profit compensate for the degradation 


of that which has hitherto been the incom- 
Parable distinction of La Cité? 
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from the looks of the rebuker (if a 
native) and his angry Tas de mor- 
veux—misérables—bah! 

But they were really too small 
and pathetic in their utter denuda- 
tion to be taken seriously, and their 
offenses were generally dismissed 
with an expressive shrug and the 
comment —C’est laffaire de bon 
Dieu! 

The dogs appeared to have a 
large share in bringing up their 
human playmates. When a mother 
wanted one of these, yelling shrilly 
from alley or basement, she was 
more apt to call the dog than the 
boy, which usually produced them 
both; the dog quite evidently hav- 
ing the livelier sense of obedience 
or the keener fear of punishment. 
A “Polisson, va!” from the woman 
sends him flying, in his own lan- 
guage, a toutes jambes, for his 
life. 

With such admirable qualities, 
they were the meanest and mis- 
erablest and scrawniest lot of ca- 
nines that ever were seen; mostly 
picayune pups, for of course they 
couldn’t get enough food to grow 
up on. Those poor people of Car- 
cassonne can’t feed their children, 
let alone the dogs, which yet by 
some miracle of Providence scrap 
enough to keep them alive and 
seemingly contented. Also, they 
shared with the children and the 
children with them; a noisy, yet 
amicable arrangement. I suppose 
the further explanation is that they 
came of the race of dogs in ancient 
times that prowled about here dur- 
ing the battles and sieges, and them- 
selves suffered the grim fortune of 
war. It was not difficult to imagine 
one of these present-day dogs of 
Carcassonne replying to my sym- 
pathy in the spirit of his race, some- 
what in this manner: 
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Stranger, it’s mighty kind of you 
To give us those words and 
looks: 
We thank you, sir, but we’re not 
so bad, 
If you have read the books. 


CHorus: 


Oh, no, we’re not so bad 
(We'll say we’re not!) 
If you have read the books. 


And so we beg you'll spare us, 
Nor make an ill report 
Of this our state, for indeed ’twas 
worse 
In the days of Pepe the Short.? 


CHorRus: 


Oh, yes, indeed, ’twas worse 
(We'll say it was!) 
In the days of Pepe the Short. 


Oh, those were days when a dog to 
live 
Had to match his brain with 
man, 
And it was fun to follow the camp 
When the fighting work began. 


CHORUS: 


Oh, it was fun to follow the camp 
(We'll say it was!) 
When the fighting work began. 


But the toughest of those old days 
That ever our lot befell, 

Was when we footed the trail 
Of that royster Trincavel. 


CHORUS: 
Oh, wasn’t it Hell? ... 


(We'll say it was!) 
In the days of Trincavel. 


2 Pepin le Bref. 
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Then some of us got a taste 
For what we’ve long forgot, 
And the flesh of man was as good 
to us 
As ours to him was not. 


CHORUS: 


Yes, the flesh of man was as good 
to us 
(We'll say it was!) 
As ours to him was not. 


But, stranger, we drool no grief 
O’er those old times dead and 
gone, 
For it’s good to be alive 
With a bone in Carcassonne, 
In little old Carcassonne. 


CHoRUs: 


Yes, it’s good to be alive 
(We'll say it is!) 
In little old Carcassonne. 


While the medieval La Cité, with 
its commanding enceinte of for- 
tresses, remains the chief attraction 
of Carcassonne, the Ville Basse is 
not without objects of interest. In- 
deed this lower town grows upon 
the visitor, with its ancient, tor- 
tuous, narrow, yet scrupulously 
clean streets, characteristic old 
houses, pretty square of Gambetta 
(with statues by Barrau and Ville- 
neuve) and the attractive plane- 
tree-shaded Place Carnot, with its 
graceful Fountain of Neptune in 
white marble, the work of two 
Italians, the Barattas, father and 
son (1770). The Place Carnot is 
much frequented afternoons and 
evenings, being a focus of open-air 
sociability. I heard some strolling 
Russian musicians give an enter- 
tainment there which you could not 
get in New York at a fancy price. 
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Of the churches I will only note 
that of St. Vincent (fourteenth cen- 
tury) which one may not ignore, 
for several reasons. It possesses a 
single nave, the Gothic vault of 
which is one of the boldest in exist- 
ence. The monumental west door- 
way or portal is decorated with 
four statues extremely worn by 
time, one of which is supposed to 
be a likeness of St. Louis, though 
he would hardly recognize it him- 
self, nor be flattered thereby. This 
church has a fine octagonal tower 
from the summit of which in Revo- 
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lutionary times Mechain and Del- 
ambre worked out the axis of the 
Paris meridian, which passes one 
kilometer to the west. To honor 
this scientific feat, performed too 
at so unpropitious a time, I made 
the ascent myself, counting 248 
steps in the climb. A _ sacristan 
guided me, lighting the darksome 
upper reaches with a candle. I 
wonder how those two Frenchmen 
kept their minds off the Revolution 
and what was going on in Paris 
while they figured out their prob- 
lems! 











HE SAT WITH GARIBALDI 


By FRANKLIN HOLT 


¢¢ CIGNOR AMERICANO!” came a 

shrill child’s voice beside me, 
and looking down I saw a dirty lit- 
tle Genoese beggar-girl with a still 
dirtier baby in her arms pattering 
along at my heels. “Penny mees- 
ter!” she cried cajolingly, using the 
two words of English which every 
street gamin in Italy had picked up 
already during that first year of 
war. “Penny meester!” she re- 
peated, stretching out a grimy hand 
and smiling engagingly at me from 
her bright eyes. 

Barefoot, ragged, unwashed—un- 
believably unwashed and ragged— 
she was a typical little street waif 
of war-time Italy. There were hun- 
dreds of them in Genoa then, but 
this child was singularly beautiful 
and appealing. She had that strange 
combination of black hair, blue 
eyes, and fair skin which is sup- 
posed to trace back to an ancient 
Greek ancestor. There was some- 
thing very alert and intelligent in 
her hunger-pinched face—some- 
thing piquant and alluring that was 
unusual for a child of twelve or 
thirteen as I judged her to be. I 
noticed particularly the even white 
teeth when her lips parted in that 
flashing smile. 

“Penny meester,” she coaxed. 
“Bravo signore!”’ Her tones were 
wheedling, and her heavily fringed 
blue eyes watched with bright 
eagerness as she saw my hand mov- 
ing toward my change pocket. 

“Ecco!” 1 answered in Italian. 
“Here is a paper lira for you.” A 
lira was worth ten cents at that 


time. 





“Many thanks, signore,” she said 
gratefully. She shifted the ragged 
little baby in her arms and gestured 
to it. “Umberto has hunger,” she 
told me, “but now he shall have 
milk—warm milk,” she added to the 
little chap. 

“With sugar!” the baby stated 
positively. “I want sugar.” 

“Yes, little, treasure, with sugar,” 
agreed the child. Then turning to 
me she explained: “He won’t drink 
milk sweetened with saccharine. 
Me, I don’t mind it. One gets used 
to everything nowadays.” 

“No, no!” cried the tiny Umberto, 
his peaked face vehement. “Sug- 
ar!” 

There was a curious little quaver 
to the voice that told me he was 
cold, for it was December then, and 
Italy is cold in winter, despite the 
American belief to the contrary. I 
wondered how the little girl’s bare 
feet could support the chill of the 
stone streets. 

“The baby is chilled,” I said. “He- 
ought not be out in the streets.” 

The little girl nodded. 

“Of course,” she agreed. “It’s 
not good on the streets.” Then she 
moved off, the peaked face of the 
small Umberto regarding me grave- 
ly over her shoulder as she made 
her way diagonally across the street 
toward a tiny cubbyhole of a dairy 
lunch, or latteria as they call them. 
I watched for a moment and then 
followed and looked inside. 

There they sat, the two of them, 
at one of those white marble-topped 
tables found everywhere in Italy, 
and they were dipping bits of dark 
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war bread into a glass of hot milk 
and sugar, the Italian child’s fa- 
vorite drink. The baby, Umberto, 
was sucking and munching like a 
famished pig, while his sister held 
the glass to keep it from being up- 
set, putting an occasional morsel of 
milk-soaked bread into her own 
mouth, but giving her first care to 
Umberto. When the last crumb 
had been maneuvered up from the 
bottom of the glass, I saw the girl 
count her few remaining coppers 
left from the lira and lay them on 
the counter. 

“How much can I get for this?” 
she asked the man. “Half a glass 
more of milk?” But the man shook 
his head. 

“A couple of slices of bread— 
that’s all.” 

I stepped into the shop then. 

“T’ll pay for another glass of milk 
and bread,” I said. 

“You?” cried the child. Then her 
blue eyes flashed quick gratitude. 
“Americans are generous. We're 
going to America. They make good 
artificial arms there, don’t they?” 

“Why, I suppose they do,” I ad- 
mitted with surprise. 

“I know they do. Germany used 
to make good ones, but now you 
can’t get German things.” She drew 
the hot milk and bread close to her 
and began dipping the bread, her 
two shrewd eyes watching me. 
“They cost a lot of money—arms 
do.” 

“Your father—?” I questioned. 
“He’s lost an arm?” 

She shook an emphatic head. 

“He’s dead—him and mother. 
Good souls,” she added quickly and 
crossed herself. “They were com- 
ing back from America. The Ger- 
mans sunk them. Grandfather says 
America is the place to live.” 

“He takes care of you?” I asked. 
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A quick smile spread the girl’s 
curved lips. 

“T take care of him. He’s a-bed.” 
She gave her attention then to the 
small Umberto who was trying to 
put too big a piece of bread into his 
mouth. “He chokes sometimes,” 
she explained. 

“Don’t you ever eat but bread and 
milk?” I questioned. 

“Mostly not. Milk’s best for a 
baby.” 

“How about your grandfather?” 

“He likes black coffee and bread.” 

“Do you want to go to a restau- 
rant with me and have a good 
meal?” I demanded. 

“Are you gaming me?” she said 
doubtfully, shrewd eyes eager but 
a little suspicious. 

I assured her that I was not. 

“You’re funny, you Americans.” 
She assisted Umberto to get the last 
crumbs from the glass and then 
gathered him in her arms. “I know 
a place near here,” she informed 
me. “They serve tripe. I love 
tripe—and it don’t cost much. Can 
I have tripe?” 

“You may have whatever you 
want,” I assured her. 

“I don’t want but tripe and some 
bread to sop in it. They give you 
cheese to sprinkle on it too. It’s 
good.” 

After taking me down a narrow 
side alley and making a couple of 
turns that took us into the old part 
of Genoa where I had never been be- 
fore, she suddenly stepped down off 
the pavement into a dark little hole 
of a place where there were greasy 
wooden tables and hard benches. 

“You can eat fine here,” she said. 
“You want tripe, too?” 

“I’m not very hungry,” I told her. 

“I suppose you eat whenever you 
want to?” Her voice was that of 
one who speaks of the glories of an 
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unknown world. “Grandfather 
used to bring us here on Sundays. 
That was when he could get up. He 
had a good stand down by the cor- 
ner of the church.” 

“What did he sell?” I asked. 

“He didn’t sell anything. Folks 
gave him pennies. He’s lost both 
arms. He’s a Garibaldian,” she 
added proudly. “Garibaldi once sat 
at the same table with him and ate 
out of tin plates like the rest of the 
soldiers.” 

“What’s the matter with him 
now. Why is he in bed?” 

“Rheumatism. Sitting on the 
church steps. He lies a-bed all day. 
He says Genoa is bad for rheuma- 
tism, and he wants to take me and 
Umberto to America. He says 
America is better than Italy. He 
was there once. He says he’ll be 
able to get a pair of arms there— 
most as good as real arms—that 
have fingers and open and shut. 
But they cost lots.” 

“When are you going?” 

“This Spring,” she told me con- 
fidently. “His rheumatism gets 
better in the Spring and then he 
can sit on the church steps again 
and get money. We're going to 
New York. I’m going to earn money 
too.” 

The tripe arrived at that moment, 
carried by a fat and not too clean 
looking woman. Neither did the 
tripe look very clean. It had evi- 
dently been cooked with potatoes 
and tomato sauce in a sort of soup, 
and had a crust of partly hardened 
grease floating on top. But the beg- 
gar-girl watched its arrival with de- 
light. It almost hurt to see her 
eagerness to be at it, but her first 
thought was Umberto. 

“Want to sop some bread in sis- 
ter’s tripe, Umberto?” she demand- 
ed of the baby. “Good,” she assured 
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him. Umberto, however, had 
reached his limit. “All right then. 
Will you sit with the signore while 
Pina eats.” 

“Your name is Pina?” I asked. 

“Yes.” She got up and brought 
Umberto around the table and 
thrust him out at me. “He sits real 
quiet,” she added as I hesitated. 

“But I’m not used to holding ba- 
bies. He might fall.” 

“He won't fall.” 

So I had to take the little bundle 
of rags in my arms. 

“Umm-m! Tripe’s good!” Pina 
said with the first mouthful. “Feels 
solider than milk. I can feel it go 
down.” Nor did I wonder that she 
could feel it go down, for apparently 
she didn’t chew it at all. Just 
thrust it into her mouth—a dan- 
gling spoonful—and swallowed. I 
almost forgot that I was holding 
Umberto in my fascination over the 
way she enjoyed her food. 

“Grandfather used to like tripe,” 
Pina said after a few minutes. 
“When we get to America and his 
rheumatism gets well, he can have 
some.” She polished her plate with 
a crust of bread for a moment. 
Then: “People are rich there, aren’t 
they? Like you?” 

“Lots of them are,” I admitted, 
“and a good deal richer than I am, 
too.” 

“I know,” sighed Pina. “Grand- 
father’s told me. Everybody wears 
shoes, don’t they? And they bring 
milk to your house in a bottle and 
leave it out on the street by your 
door—and nobody steals it. They 
don’t boil their milk, either, do 
they? It’s got cream on it. Grand- 
father says so.” 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

“I wish we were there now. I’m 
going to save money. Do they have 
the influenza there?” 
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I told her they did and she shook 
her head knowingly. 

“They have it everywhere. Grand- 
father’s got it now.” 

“I thought he had rheumatism.” 

“He’s got that all the time, but 
he got the influenza last week.” 

“The doctor says so?” I queried. 

“The doctor!” Pina cried scorn- 
fully. “If you’ve got the influenza 
you don’t need a doctor to tell you. 
When you’re sick, you’re sick. They 
eat money, doctors do.” 

“But if he has the influenza,” I 
protested, “it isn’t safe for you and 
the baby to be in the same room 
with him.” I had a mental picture 
of the squalid, dark and cold room 
they probably had. Three of them 
in one bed together, like enough, or 
perhaps just a pile of rags on the 
floor. I had seen such rooms.” 

“If you get it, you get it,” was 
the reply. Then she smiled at me, 
her blue eyes twinkling. “The rich 
people get it just like us. It’s in the 
air. The best thing against it is a 
piece of garlic behind the ear.” She 
drew a greasy clove of it from the 
black tangle of her hair, rubbed it 
under Umberto’s stubby nose, then 
her own, and put it again in its 
place. “Influenza won’t get you if 
you carry garlic.” 

“If your grandfather really has 
it, you must keep away from him 
as much as you can.” 

“We won’t get it,” she assured me 
confidently. “We couldn’t leave 
grandfather, anyway?” 

I said no more, realizing that 
what she said was true. They had 
no choice but to stay with their 
grandfather. I could only hope he 
had a light case and that being out 
most of the day they might escape 
it. Certainly I had little faith in 
Pina’s garlic. 

“What would you like to eat 


now?” I asked her. She hesitated 
a moment and then shook her black 
head regretfully. 

“TI haven’t room for more.” Then 
a bright light came to her eyes and 
she gave me a shrewd, eager look. 
“Would you let me take some tripe 
home to grandfather? He loves 
tripe and bread.” 

I nodded to her and her face be- 
came radiant. 

“Can you carry Umberto and the 
tripe, too?” I asked, when presently 
the fat proprietress brought the 
bowl of tripe-soup and prepared to 
sling it inside a napkin, the four 
corners of which were tied together 
to make a sort of basket. “I think 
I will go with you. I will carry Um- 
berto,” I said. 

Pina flashed me a look of wonder 
but made no comment. Picking up 
the knotted napkin with its burden 
of tripe she set off with a quick, 
lithe step, her bare feet moving 
nimbly over the old flagging of the 
alley. 

We were in the ancient quarter 
of Genoa with its decaying old 
houses that leaned almost together 
across the narrow ‘alleys. Damp, 
ill-smelling, almost no sun. No run- 
ning water in the houses. The 
slovenly women in their wooden 
slippers had to fetch it from the 
public fountains. I understood then 
why the influenza was taking such 
a terrible daily toll. 

Pina turned in a low and narrow 
doorway of dirty old marble. There 
were traces of old scroll-work and 
carving on it. The entry way was 
cold and without light and the 
stairs hard to find to my unaccus- 
tomed feet—marble stairs, however, 
worn into hollows by countless thou- 
sands of feet going up and down 
them. Stale odors struck my nos- 
trils as we went up. Up and up 
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and up, till the last stairway was of 
wood and so narrow that passing 
would have been impossible. Then 
a door blocked us—a door that 
opened right from the stairs with- 
out any sort of landing. Pina 
knocked loudly. 

“It’s Pina!” she called with her 
shrill child’s voice; and there fol- 
lowed a click of the latch, permit- 
ting her to push the door open. She 
stepped in and beckoned to me. 
“Accommodate yourself, signore,” 
she said. Then to her grandfather: 
“Un signore americano, nonno.” 
Whereupon a deep old voice bade 
me welcome. 

“Avanti! S’accomodi, signore!”’ 

I stepped in, Umberto in my 
arms, and had a moment of sur- 
prise. The room was not dark and 
filthy. It was up under the roof— 
an attic room—with plenty of sun. 
Furniture there was none, except an 
old walnut bed and a chair. On the 
bed lay the grandfather. Gaunt, 
hollow cheeked, very ill—but a face 
to strike respect. Blue eyes like 
Pina. His hair was white and long 
and thick, falling almost to his 
shoulders, and pulled down over it 
was a curious red hat—something 
like a fez but not stiff. A long, 
hawk-like nose gave him distinc- 
tion. 

“Accommodate yourself,” the old 
man said with dignity, and his eyes 
indicated the chair. “Excuse me if 
I cannot be more polite.” His eyes 
played keenly on my face. There 
was wonder and curiosity in them, 
but be asked no question except of 


Pina. “What hast thou, Pina 
mia?” 
“Tripe, grandfather—some of 


The signore 
He is an 


Maria’s good tripe. 
took us there to eat. 


American from New York.” 
“I have been in New York,” the 
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old man said proudly. “I shall take 
my grandchildren there. I want 
them to be Americans. I am wait- 
ing for the Spring.” 

Pina brought him the bowl of 
tripe but he shook his head, looking 
deprecatingly at me. 

“The signore is most gentle to 
think to bring me food—but I do 
not feel that I shall eat to-day. A 
slight indisposition. To-morrow I 
shall eat.” 

“You have the influenza,” I said. 
“Pina told me. It takes the appe- 
tite.” 

But Pina shook her head discon- 
tentedly, eyes big as she considered 
her grandfather. Then she looked 
at me. 

“Always he eats,” she said in a 
troubled voice. “Always.” 

After a few minutes during which 
the old man talked to me of 
America, questioning me, listening, 
nodding his head, I got up to go. 

“I shall see you again,” I told 
him. “I shall make inquiries about 
artificial arms, and I will come tell 
you.” 

“Yes, yes,” the old fellow agreed 
eagerly. “I must know how much 
they cost. Perhaps one at a time I 
can get them. And the boats for 
America. Ah, little Pina, you shall 
see America! Wait till Spring 
comes when I can earn money 
again. She will like America—eh, 
signore?” 

“Yes, she will like America,” I 
agreed—but pity was in my heart 
for I knew quite well that even 
though the old man got well of his 
influenza, he would never be able to 
earn the necessary passage money 
for himself and the children. And 
he talked besides of buying expen- 
sive artificial arms. I knew the kind 
he described. They cost a small 
fortune. I did not mean to let my 
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doubt show in my voice or manner, 
however; but the keen-eyed old 
Italian veteran was quick to read 
the face. 

“You think we shall not go. I un- 
derstand.” He smiled serenely. 
“You are saying to yourself that I 
shall never find the money.” Still 
that serene smile and the look of 
pride. “We shall go. I know this. 
I have known it for years. Never 
fear, Pina mia, you shall see 
America. And I—I shall have my 
arms. I dreamed of green grass and 
a stairway. Always a stairway. 
Very good dreams, signore. You 
don’t believe. You Americans are 
practical. That is good. It is also 
good to have faith, When we 
fought with Garibaldi, my brother 
and I, he dreamed of an owl and I 
of a stairway going up. He was 
shot, buon anima, and I am still 
here. You see? My stairway.” 

“I have never learned about 
dreams,” I excused myself, “but I 
am glad if the stairway is good.” I 
moved toward the door. “Good-by. 
I shall come again.” 

“Yes, yes,” the old man assented 
eagerly. “Come again. We shall 
talk more of America. A wonder- 
ful country. Rich—but what do 
you think, signore, you who are 
American, is America going to join 
us in the war? We have many poor 
and hungry people here in Italy, and 
if America does not join us soon we 
may all starve. Eh?” 

“TI don’t know,” I answered. “Our 
people don’t like war.” 

“Ah!” he _ cried indignantly. 
“Like war! Do you think we like 
war? Not this kind of war anyway. 
Garibaldi now—there was a reason 
for that.” 

“And what reason would there 
be for America to go to war now?” 
I asked. 
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“Ah, yes,” sighed the old fellow. 
“What reason? America is practi- 
cal. She thinks of her pocketbook. 
She thinks with her pocketbook. 
Why should she go to war when 
she can stay out of it and make 
money of Europe’s blood. She is 
right. She is right.” But his way 
of saying it said the contrary. 

I left the old Garibaldian with a 


queer feeling of respect. He was 
very courageous in his outlook. 
Nothing daunted him. Lack of 


arms and money could not lessen 
his trust in the beneficent future. 
His serenity and calm pride were 
magnificent. Rheumatic pains, the 
ache and fever of influenza could 
not down him. But he was sicker 
than he knew. 

Two days passed before I made 
my way down into old Genoa again, 
threading the dark and narrow al- 
leys that twisted and turned, and 
came at last to the stained marble 
entry that led up to the attic-room. 
I knocked on the door as Pina had 
done and called out that I was the 
americano. The latch clicked and 
I pushed open the door. The old 
man operated the latch by a long 
wire which he worked with his 
foot. 

The red hat was still in place on 
the long white hair. His eye met 
mine keenly, eagerly, but his voice 
hardly went above a whisper as he 
greeted me: “Buon giorno, signore. 
S’accomodi.” 

I talked to him of America, told 
him what I had learned about arti- 
ficial arms, spoke of various steam- 
ship lines—and he listened intently, 
absorbing it, enjoying it all in pros- 
pect. 

“Is there anything you would like 
to eat?” I asked. “Or drink?” 

“Some coffee,” he admitted. “You 
are very gentle. That is like 
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America. Cold on the outside—but 
a warm heart. She will join the 
war very soon now. She talks peace 
but she will not see us starve over 
here. I know her. And you, sig- 
nore, you will be called? What is 
your class?” 

I explained that America had no 
war-classes and the old man nod- 
ded. 

“I remember. They told me that. 
But she will make war soon.” 

“How is Pina?” I demanded. 
“And Umberto?” 

“Not bad,” said the old fellow. 
“She talks about you. She is a good 
girl. Always thinking about Um- 
berto and me. When she gets to 
America I shall put her in school. 
She will go ahead fast. Ours is good 
blood, here in Genoa—strong 
blood.” 

The children came in before I left 
to get the coffee. Pina put the baby 
down beside her grandfather and 
followed along with me. Her heav- 
ily fringed blue eyes had a look of 
trouble in them. 

“The grandfather has not eaten 
for two days. Just coffee.” Her 
piquant, charming little face turned 
up to mine earnestly. “You think 
it’s all right?” 

“People have little appetite with 
the influenza,” I evaded her. “Would 
you have a doctor if I pay for one?” 

“Grandfather wouldn’t!” she an- 
swered decisively. “They killed his 
brother when he was wounded. He 
hates them.” 

“Keep the baby as far away as 
you can,” I advised, “and you should 
avoid his breath.” 

“If you get it, you get it,” she re- 
peated to me. “Garlic keeps it 
away as good as anything.” She 
felt behind her ear. “It’s in the 
air.” 

Business called me to Rome the 
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following day and I was away near- 
ly a week. I thought often of the old 
man and his grandchildren and kept 
an eye out for Pina and Umberto 
along the street as I drove up from 
the railroad station. It was the 
street on which I had first seen her 
that we traversed. I spied her alone 
on a street corner and called out to 
her. She heard at once. Her face 
flashed toward me, paler and thin- 
ner than ever. A look almost of 
panic came into her eyes, and turn- 
ing swiftly she fled. I was puzzled 
and hurt. I could not understand. 
The curious child had gripped my 
affections with her dark-lashed blue 
eyes, the mobile mouth and the odd 
charm of her thin cheeks—and now 
I felt a genuine pang of hurt. 

Chance brought me upon Pina 
again that same day in a different 
part of the city. I was close to her 
before she saw me, and though she 
cried out and would have run away 
again I was too quick for her. 

“Pina!” I cried, and caught her 
by the ragged shoulder. 

She struggled to get away like a 
frantic young deer, but I held tight. 

“Pina!” I reproached her. “Why 
are you trying to run away from 
me? Pina!” I twisted her toward 
me in spite of her effort to avert her 
face, and then to my amazement she 
broke into a torrent of tears, relax- 
ing completely like a wornout thing 
that has reached the end of its 
strength. 

“Umberto’s got the influenza!” 
she wailed. “You told me he would 
get it if I put him near grandfather 
—and I didn’t believe you.” Her 
thin little frame was racked with 
sobs. “You told me! You told 
me!” she repeated wildly. “And 
now he is dying. They are both dy- 
ing—and I was afraid to see you. 
Oh! I want to get it. I want to 
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die!” She was passionately in earn- 
est. 

“Take me home with you,” I said 
to her. “We will call a doctor.” 
But she shook her head. 

“It’s no use,” she sobbed. “They 
are going to die of it. I know the 
look. You will come and you will 
know that I am right. And yet—,” 
she broke off and gazed at me, pa- 
thetic faith in her big eyes, “and 
yet grandfather keeps dreaming of 
his stairway. That is always a good 
dream. He says I am going to 
America and he talks about his 
arms, the arms that will bend—and 
have fingers that will pick up 
things. Do you not believe in 
dreams? Dreams tell the future. 
Grandfather says they do.” 

When we got to the attic room 
where the old Garibaldian veteran 
and Umberto lay, I knew that the 
spark of life was very dim indeed 
in both of them. The baby slept 
but at our entrance the old man’s 
eyes opened and looked at me with 
a still, unwavering glance—his ex- 
pression unchanging—yet I knew 
that he recognized me. 

His long, white locks lay on the 
pillow, the red hat pulled down to 
his forehead. Something was go- 
ing on in the old brain as he studied 
me, and I had the feeling that some- 
how his spirit—so close to the bor- 
derland—was contemplating me 
with an understanding that sur- 
passed man’s usual faculties when 
the contact with life is stronger. 

I spoke to him with cheer and 
gentleness but he gave no answer, 
though his eyes reflected the fact 
that he had heard and understood. 
I got the feeling that behind those 
eyes were maturing things of much 
greater importance than any greet- 
ing of mine. Quite calmly, with 
that characteristic serene dignity, 
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the old man continued to study my 
face. Then unexpectedly his lips 
parted and he addressed me. 

“Signor americano,” he said, “1 
don’t want my granddaughter to be 
put into an orphan asylum where 
they will break her heart. I know 
what they are. One is made to get 
up at half-past four in the morning 
and attend Mass—kneeling on 
stones for an hour. One is made to 
eat in a cold room and is punished 
for talking. One lives on punish- 
ments and never-ending duties. 
You understand me?” 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“You will tell them, when they 
come for her, that I said she was 
not to be put in an asylum. She 
must go to America. I have 
dreamed it. She will go.” 

Pina looked at me with big eyes. 

“You hear him? He says I shall 
go. He dreams it. Grandfather has 
good dreams.” She turned then to 
the little Umberto who had made a 
strange noise where he lay—and she 
picked him up in her arms, cud- 
dling the little emaciated, feverish 
form. “Yes, little treasure,” she 
cooed to him, “we shall all go to 
America in the Spring.” 

“Ah, yes, it is a good dream,” the 
old man said. “The stairway is al- 
ways a good dream.” His words 
were beginning to come fast and ex- 
citedly. A bright, piercing light 
flared into the blue eyes. “If I close 
my eyes I can always see the stair- 
way—long and stretching far up. 
Wait! Look!” He seemed to fix 
his eyes on something. “I begin to 
see it now. With my eyes open I 
see it. Never before have I seen it 
with my open eyes. “Look!” His 
countenance was ecstatic. “Look!” 


Look all! Do you not also see the 
stairway? It is long—long—very 
long. It shines!” He began strug- 
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gling to sit up, but his lack of arms 
made it impossible. “Pina!” he 
called then, and his voice was 
raised as though she were far 


away. “Pina! I see God on the 
stairway. He is coming down! 
Quick! Make me the cross on 


my breast and forehead. He is 
waiting for the cross. He is ap- 
proaching! Make me the cross!” 
The old voice shook with excite- 


ment. “I must make the cross! He 
is looking at me! He is waiting for 
it! Oh!” There was glory and 


wonder in the wrinkled face. 
“Pina! My arms! My arms!” The 
voice quavered with an extraordi- 
nary ecstasy. “He has given me 
back my arms! Pina! I have made 
me the cross myself! But wait! 
Wait! See! That isn’t all. He 
comes down another step! What is 
He going to do?” The old Gari- 
baldian’s voice thrilled and I felt my 
spine creep. “See Him? He is 
stretching out His arms. He is tak- 
ing up our little Umberto! He 
blesses him. With three fingers He 
blesses—and see! He gives Um- 
berto into my arms! My arms that 
have never held him before!” 

From Pina came a sudden gasp- 
ing cry and her thin arms clutched 
tight the bundle of rags. Scared 
eyes looked down at the small Um- 
berto and her throat moved spas- 
modically. 

“Dead!” she sobbed. “God has 
taken him. Did you see Him? I 
looked but saw nothing. He was 
here with us. He is still here. 
Grandfather sees Him. Look! I 
can see nothing. Grandfather!” she 
cried. “Tell us. What is He doing 
now? There is water in my eyes 
and I can see nothing.” She dropped 
sobbing beside the old man, still 
clutching Umberto to her breast. 
“Tell us! Tell us!” 
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“It is no use, Pina,” I told her 
huskily. “Your grandfather has 
gone up the stairway with God—he 
and Umberto.” And white faced, 
eyes big with awe the child Pina 
looked and understood. Tears roll- 
ing down her wan cheeks she 
turned to me, pretty mouth shak- 
ing. 

“God came down the stairway 
for them. He was here in the room 
with us. He gave my grandfather 
back his arms. Grandfather knew 
it was a good dream—and it must 
be like America up there. And I 
shall go to America. Grandfather 
said so.” Her chin quivered and 
she looked away. Then suddenly 
her head dropped down between 
her arms, sobs coming with new 
force. “Oh, little Umberto, treasure 
mine!” I heard her whisper. She 
lay so limp that I was frightened— 
but when I shook her by the shoul- 
der she got up. “It is better so— 
isn’t it?” she said. “There is neither 
hunger nor cold with God, I sup- 
pose.” She regarded me with grave, 
glistening eyes. “You will stay 
here, please, signore, while I go to 
inform the guardia medica that my 
grandfather is dead. They are very 
strict now. There is a fine for not 
informing at once.” There was a 
quiver in the brave voice but she 
was collected and resolute. Misfor- 
tune had struck already so many 
times in her brief life that she 
knew how to bear it. 

So I was left alone in that little 
attic room with the two still figures 
of the little Umberto and the white- 
haired old beggar—the old Gari- 
baldian who had sat at the same 
table with Italy’s hero in time of 
war—and I wondered what was to 
become of his granddaughter. I re- 
membered the old man’s descrip- 
tion of the orphan asylum; “They 











live on punishments and never- 
ending duties.” 

Pina returned. She carried 
candles, and these she lighted. She 
knelt, murmured a prayer and 
got up. 

“The guardia medica will be here 
presently. They will take them 
away. The landlord says I must 
leave the bed and the mattress here 
for the unpaid rent. I think it is 
all paid—but I care not.” She 
shrugged her shoulders stoically. 
“It would not be possible to take it 
to America anyway. There will be 
better beds there—yes?” 

“Yes,” I assented blankly. 

The guardia medica arrived— 
and with them two nuns from the 
orphan asylum. They wore black 
dresses and white headgear that 
framed their faces. One of them 
beckoned to Pina. 

“Come,” she said. “We take thee 
with us.” But the child shook her 
head gravely. 

“I am not to go with you,” she 
said clearly. “I am to go to Amer- 
ica. The signor Americano will tell 
you that.” 

The eyes of the men of the 
guardia medica, those of the nuns 
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and those of Pina all turned upon 
me expectantly—and I felt conster- 
nation run over me, for the child 
was so serene in her faith. America 
glowed golden in her eyes. Her 
grandfather had dreamed that she 
was to go, and she did not doubt. 
He had said that she was not to 
suffer in the orphan asylum “kneel- 
ing on stones for an hour and eat- 
ing in a cold room where one was 
punished for talking.” It was going 
to be hard for her. 

I looked down into the piquant 
face with its big blue eyes that were 
inherited from an ancient Greek 
ancestor, and there came a tugging 
at my heart strings, a tightening at 
my throat, a surge of tears that 
covered my sight. I reached out 
and caught the grimy hand that 
had begged pennies so bravely— 
and I pulled the ragged child into 
my arms. 

“Yes, Sister,” I said to the nun, 
“the child is right. She is not to 
go to the asylum. She goes back 
to America with me.” 

From Pina there was a joyous 
sob. 

“Oh, I knew Grandfather was 
right. He dreamed it.” 

















A MINIATURE RAILWAY 


By GeorGE CECIL 


P till some four years ago a 
tiny and picturesque railway 
in the extreme north of England 
was the smallest of its kind. Then 
Kent, in the south, produced the 
Romney, Hythe and Dymchurch 
Light Railway, a miniature affair, 
something truly Lilliputian, the 
distance covered being nine miles. 
Yet, it carries many passengers 
daily and tons of goods over the 
minimum, fifteen-inch gauge, per- 
manent way. A toy, perhaps; but 
a very useful one, even the local 
sheep graziers admitting that a 
want has been filled. These stub- 
born rustics at first opposed the 
scheme, declaring that each sheep 
would be too frightened to chew 
the cud, that, becoming lean, they 
might fail to satisfy the butchers. 
Tact, however, finally overcame all 
opposition; harmony prevailed. 
The railway was projected and 
carried out within two years, and, 
though the company which admin- 
istrates the line possesses directors 
and shareholders, it is the outcome 
of a single individual’s remarkable 
enterprise. Captain J. E. P. Howey, 
who had already built small gauge 
private railways, planned and in- 
stalled the miniature line in ques- 
tion. He supervised every detail in 
its construction, nothing being too 
unimportant for his attention. 
Unique is the depot at New Rom- 
ney, the starting-point, since it 


comprises, amongst other necessi- 
ties, a workshop, in which locomo- 
tives are constructed and main- 
tained, while other rolling stock is 
repaired. The equipment includes 


a locomotive shed, eighty by twen- 
ty-one feet, to hold nine engines, a 
works office, and an erecting and 
machine shop, with its power 
house, forge and accumulator 
room. There are two carriage 
sheds, a goods shed, and a carriage 
workshop. 

Seven baby locomotives, five be- 
ing of the Pacific 4-6-2 Express 
type, are employed. The coal and 
water consumption is low, and the 
details of these engines are as 
orthodox and scientific as are those 
of the monsters from which they 
have been copied—on a_ reduced 
scale. All that is modern in the 
way of double bogie tenders, fire 
boxes, safety valves, super-heaters, 
piston-valves, and so forth, is 
adopted. Automatic vacuum brakes 
are fitted to the engines, a “half 
size” combination ejector, with 
flexible connections and couplers, 
suited to a three-quarter inch bore 
train pipe, being used. The rubber 
bellows brake cylinder and _ ball 
valves, which also are in use, were 
designed and made in the Com- 
pany’s work shops. Walschaert’s 
valve gear has been found most 
suitable for the outside cylinders. 
The engines are capable of hauling 
a train of three hundred passen- 
gers at twenty-five miles an hour, 
the grades being up to one in a 
hundred. 

Each locomotive possesses a high- 
ly appropriate name. The (compara- 
tively) powerful thre e-cylinder 
ones, for example, are known as 
“Hurricane,” “Typhoon,” “Hercu- 
les” and “Sampson.” A very dimin- 
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utive, four-wheeled shunter, pro- 
cured from the Krauss Company in 
Germany, is christened “The Bug.” 
Local wags entitle it “Plain Bug.” 

Two types of wagons are used, 
the two-thirds cubic yard capacity 
ballast truck (which has a remov- 
able top) and the one cubic yard 
fixed-side open variety. These re- 
movable tops enable the vehicles to 
be converted into timber bolster 
trucks. Semi-open coaches are fav- 
ored during the fleeting summer 
months, four wheeled, with drop- 
frame sole-bars and bodies of 
wood; the winter service consists 
of the usual closed, heated car- 
riages. The dimensions of the cars 
are length nine feet, six inches and 
width three feet, four inches; the 
usual side buffers and coupling 
hooks are provided. The maximum 
load for passenger traffic is twenty- 
five hundredweight, one ton trucks 
being the standard for goods, which 
consist largely of shingle. Trucks 
of increased capacity are under 
contemplation, thee Company’s 
watchword being “For the Future.” 
A highly desirable slogan. 

The rails are of the British 
standard, flat-bottomed section va- 
riety, spiked to nine by four and a 
half inches, with Baltic fir creo- 
soted sleepers, three feet in length, 
placed at twenty-two inch centers. 
Points are one in eight (a hundred 
and twenty-five feet radius) or one 
in nine (a hundred and fifty feet 
radius). Signal boxes are _ inter- 
locked with the standard tappet 
and tappet lever interlocking, the 
frames having been designed and 
made in the company’s works. 
There are three turn-tables, each 
thirty feet in length, with the same 
number of water columns. And— 
important consideration — there is 
a refreshment room at either ter- 
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minus, the Hythe one being an in- 
telligently-run tea-garden. Whisky, 
that vulgar, debasing tipple, of 
which Mr. Johnston (very proper- 
ly) has expressed disapproval, is 
not served. Harmless beverages re- 
place the poison. 

Romney Marsh, through which 
the railway passes, once was cov- 
ered by the waters of the English 
Channel. To-day, it is a_ well- 
drained pasture, upon which sheep 
by the thousand graze, the line run- 
ning parallel to the coast and be- 
hind a huge embankment. Dikes 
and canals are crossed, one of the 
girder bridges, a fifty-six feet af- 
fair, and containing seven tons of 
steel work, having been erected in 
six days....Arecord.... 

The nine miles of line are served 
by no fewer than five little stations, 
one of which is named “The Pilot,” 
another being “Lighthouse.” Two 
return passenger trains, and, in the 
spring and summer months, many 
excursion trains, are run daily. 
Passengers also may be accommo- 
dated at various points between 
these halting places; they merely 
have to notify the nearest station- 
master, by phone, or other means, 
and the train duly picks them up. 
“Anything to oblige” is amongst 
the mottoes adopted by the Rom- 
ney, Hythe and .Dymchurch Light 
Railway Company. 

The guard in charge of the pas- 
senger train has the complete his- 
tory of the neighborhood at his 
fingers’ ends. He discourses about 
the Martello towers, which, accord- 
ing to early nineteenth century au- 
thorities, kept Napoleon from in- 
vading England, and draws atten- 
tion to curious-looking grass, which 
flourishes without soil to assist it, 
and to other strange things. A 
perfect guide. 











THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


N the XXIV Book of the Iliad, the 
aged Priam cries out: 


“Oh, me, accursed man, 
All my good sons are gone— 
Troilus, that ready knight at arms, 
that made his field repair 
Ever so prompt and joyfully.” 


That is Homer’s only mention of 
Troilus. The scant couplet is his 
sole patrimony, yet it shows the 
superfluity of prose. Melchisedech 
had very little more. Lot’s wife 
lives in a line. Nimrod on an ad- 
jective. Paolo and Francesca’s epi- 
taph boasts barely as many words 
as their brief years. Suggestion 
feeds the imagination longer than 
facts and the Middle Ages took to 
its heart that “ready Knight” who 
by the seventh century had already 
become the hero of a_ spurious 
translation from the Greek called 
De Bello Trojano. The troubadours 
of the Plantagenets sang to them of 
Sir Troilus and found him a lady. 
At first it was Briseis, extolled by 
Achilles. To this, the minstrel of 
King Henry II. added a part of the 
Isolde legend in which Briseis, for- 
getful of Troilus, falls in love with 
Diomedes, her Greek escort to the 
camp of the besiegers. Boccaccio 
it was who changed Briseida to 
Cryseida, which means “the golden” 
and who gave to Troilus a cousinly 
confidant, Pandarus. Chaucer cher- 
ished the Lady Creseyde but gave 
another character to Pandarus and 
in the person of Creseyde’s ancient 





uncle has made the name oppro- 
brious for all time. 

To the patrons of the Globe The- 
ater, Troilus was quite as weil 
known as Tristan is to us. In 1515, 
fat King Hal had heaved himself 
into a chair to see a comedy called 
Troylus and Pandor and in 1599 
Dekker and Chettle had written as 
a tragedy, Troeyles and Creasseday. 
Ten years later, Shakespeare fol- 
lowed with another tragedy but 
better spelt. It was a turbulent 
time in the London theatrical 
world. Personal grudges were 
worked off in stage parodies and 
death in brawl or duel was the 
price paid for it. Marston, as a 
poet, murdered verse, but when he 
heard some of his own lines bring 
long laughs when quoted in Every 
Man Out of His Humour he wanted 
to murder Jonson. But big Ben 
knocked the pistol out of Marston’s 
hand and beat him up with his own 
cudgel and then had him vomit up 
in the Poetaster some of his dread- 
ful long words such as penosity and 
obstupefact, and the very fact that 
Marston was reduced to tears of 
raging vexation in the audience 
brought crowds to the Children’s 
Theater—for baiting was all the 
fashion whether of bears or poets 
—and the stockholders of the 
Globe, among whom was Mr. W. 
Shakespeare, were properly an- 
noyed by their rival. 

Nor was that all that annoyed 
Mr. Shakespeare. Another uncom- 
monly poor playwright had sud- 























denly taken to translating Greek 
and his version of Homer was the 
rage of the town. It was the ad- 
miration of the Earl of Pembroke, 
who, in his preoccupation for the 
Greeks and Trojans, seemed to lose 
something of his former enthusiasm 
for the Prince of Denmark and the 
Thane of Cawdor. Czsar and An- 
tony were overshadowed by Mene- 
laus and Achilles. Perhaps it was 
a little like the hum that arose 
from Boston when it was reading 
Browning. At any rate the cult for 
Greek heroes got on Shakespeare’s 
nerves. So did the endless bicker- 
ings between his comrades at The 
Mermaid; the Court flattery; the 
Scotch King’s odd methods of 
graft; the time men waste on war 
and love; the lies they love to tell 
themselves. The poet’s spleen was 
roused. He began to see the world 
with the glamour worn off. Even 
its tragedies seemed no longer ter- 
rible but pitiful and mean. And 
women—where would Helen be if 
it were not for Marlowe and for 
Homer? No Cleopatra she, but 
mere wanton beauty. To encircle 
the globe with the Pax Romana 
was the goal for which Rome 
fought—not to ease the vanity of a 
jealous King. As Shakespeare was 
rowed across the Thames of an 
evening to his quiet library, he felt 
the moment had come to show up 
some of those vaunted Greek 
heroes; to exhibit without illusion 
some of those widely sung ladies. 
He passed Helen by. Perhaps he 
was unwilling to profane the in- 
spiration of his poor Marlowe. He 
left that to Mr. Erskine. The Lady 
Creseyde had less naiveté and more 
malice. So Creseyde it would be 
and only Ulysses would be subtle 
enough among those cultured 
Greeks to remark 
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“There’s language in her eye, her 
cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks—” 


The most blistering and the most 
innocent description that has ever 
been penned of the girl who will 
soon be sitting in dozens on the 
summer beaches. There is no lack 
of fervor between Troilus and Cres- 
sida. Their passion mounts in swift 
rhapsody. When the larks’ song 
sends Troilus back to war, it seems 
as if it were almost there to suggest 
that it might have been as well for 
Romeo that Juliet could never 
change. Cressida toys with Diomede 
as lightly as does Helen with Paris. 
But it is not only womenkind who 
catch the scourge. The rare Ben 
Jonson and his snarling Marston 
are pilloried on the scene as the 
great blustering, bullying Ajax and 
his crouching sycophantic jester, 
Thersites. But Shakespeare could 
not be unjust to his crony’s eccen- 
tricities and after Ajax has fought 
Hector with lance and sword and 
all manner of fierce oaths, he clasps 
him with as many oaths to his vast 
bosom and declares that as heroes 
and cousins they will now be 
friendly neighbors at a feast. All 
of which was a great deal more like 
Ben than Ajax! Achilles, however, 
is pure dross and the drama ends 
on his dastardly murder of Hector 
by his myrmidons, who close in on 
Hector while he sleeps. Achilles in 
his “grouch” is made the joke of 
the rest of the High Command 
where Agamemnon struts while 
Menelaus fusses and Nestor mum- 
bles in his beard. Ulysses has the 
finest and straightest lines in the 
play and his speech to Achilles in 
which he declares “a touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin” 
is the declaration of the world’s 
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fickleness and quick neglect that 
begins with 


“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at 
his back 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-sized monster of ingrati- 
tudes,” 


and continues with this poignant 
simile of 


“Time is like a fashionable host 

That slightly shakes his parting 
guest by the hand, 

And with his arms outstretched, 
as he would fly, 

Grasps in the comer: welcome ever 
smiles, 

And farewell goes out sighing.” 


There is a sting of sensitive bitter- 
ness in those words. 

The Players’ Club has never done 
anything more interesting than this 
their 1932 production of Shakes- 
peare’s neglected satire—the Eliza- 
bethan forerunner of Shaw’s his- 
torical comedies. As director, Mr. 
Henry Herbert deserves the most 
enthusiastic praise and thanks. He 
has chosen to produce Troilus and 
Cressida in Elizabethan dress to 
give it its fuller flavor as a parody. 
The Trojans are in black and the 
Greeks in red. But curiously 
enough, in their pot hats and 
feathers, there seems already to be 
a hint of the Puritan. The lusty 
Ajax was a type that was already 
passing. Played against painted 
curtains that have the richness and 
variety of tapestry, the battlements 
at the back give fine opportunity 
for the march of troops outlined 
against the sky. It is not only a 
singularly beautiful picture but a 
spirited one. Among the distin- 
guished cast, Mr. Eugene Powers as 
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Pandarus brings a wealth of fin- 
ished comedy to his part. The 
Thersites of Otis Skinner is less 
unique. Jerome Lawler as Troilus 
has the advantage of a rich emo- 
tional voice but Edith Barrett is as 
innocent a Cressida as a fleecy 
lamb. Wanton is an adjective for 
which she evidently knows no defi- 
nition. Leo Carroll as AZneas and 
Charles Coburn are important both 
for diction and bearing. 

Troilus and Cressida has always 
been of peculiar interest to Shakes- 
pearean scholars from its view- 
point, its allusions and the contro- 
versy over its date. For the first 
time, New York is admitted to the 
inner sanctum. During these sum- 
mer months, we can mutter with 
Lorenzo, 


“On such a night 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the 
Trojan walls, 
And sighed his soul towards the 
Grecian tents 
Where Cressid lay.” 


For Cressid smiled for a week 
on The Broadway Theater. 


SHow Boat.—The Metropolitan 
Opera House has had a hard sea- 
son but there is one reason for it 
which no one has had the temerity 
to suggest. Mr. Gatti Cazzaza and 
his generous Board of Directors 
have not kept pace with Broadway. 
In the days of the Metropolitan’s 
glory, when the Horseshoe of boxes 
shone with the sparkle of tiaras 
and dazzled the readers of Social 
Columns, Messrs. Ziegfeld and 
Hammerstein and Shubert, etc., 
had not evolved the super-musical 
comedy. The Metropolitan had it 
all its own way, and when they had 
Eames and Calvé and Lehmann and 
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the de Reszkes and Plancon they 
had a right of way that no one 
could or wanted to dispute. But as 
Shakespeare puts it in the mouth 
of Ulysses 


“Perseverance .. . 
Keeps honor bright: to have done, 
is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty 
mail 
In monumental mockery.” 


And that is what the Metropolitan 
has been inclined to do. Its scenery 
has holes in it, the chorus puts on 
weight but no new costumes. The 
hand organ strains of Trovatore, 
the platitudes of Giaconda find an- 
swering echoes every season. The 
orchestra is $7.00; Standing Room 
costs $2.00. That topmost perch, 
the Family Circle, is a menace to 
ventilation and vertigo and now on 
Broadway for $3.00 down to fifty 
cents in comfortable and possibly 
balcony seats one can enjoy an 
operetta like this revival of Show 
Boat which far surpasses nonsense 
like Giaconda both from a musical 
and dramatic standpoint. In fact 
the music of Show Boat sounds 
even better than it did in the ’20’s 
and the story and the characters 
have as sincere an appeal. 

The present production is very 
perfect in detail. Charles Winnin- 
ger, Edna May Oliver, Helen Mor- 
gan and Norma Terris are there as 
before but added to them now are 
Dennis King and Paul Robeson. To 
hear Robeson sing “Ole Man River” 
is something that very few people 
are likely to miss. I have forgotten 
how it was in the original version 
but now Robeson and the song are 
woven in through the scenes so 
that a real feeling of the great 
river’s flow comes through the 


story. The tragedy of Julie is as 
important as ever and for comedy 
nothing will ever be much better 
than Captain Andy’s acting out as 
a solo the end of “The Parson’s 
Bride” with his realistic fighting of 
himself! Dennis King enriches the 
romance as usual. Show Boat is a 
much better and more authentic 
American opera than many that 
have been tried at the Metropolitan. 
One comes away from it filled with 
a sense of generous melody; of sun 
framed levees and brilliant pictures 
and the cross ripples of human 
lives against the sweep of Ole Man 
River—and long may he flow along! 
—At the Casino. 


A THOUSAND SUMMERS. — An- 
nounced on the program as “A 
New Romantic Play,” hailed by the 
Times as a Romantic Play, we feel 
impelled to ask, What is Romance? 
As the revolt against Classicism in 
the eighteenth century, it was, of 
course, the relegation of form to 
second place and the magnifying of 
detail—homely and natural (so as 
best to give expression to the study 
of the individual); the domestic 
landscapes of Rousseau and Goethe 
as compared to the colonnaded 
horizons of Voltaire, in whose sev- 
enty volumes, it has been said, 
there was not one blade of grass! 
To us, in the twentieth century, 
however, Romance, in contrast to 
Realism, seems to have reassumed 
the richness of its medieval bro- 
cades. Some of the luster of Chiv- 
alry now seems implicit in the 
term. 

This may be a personal bias. It 
may be that Idealism is no cousin 
germaine to the romantic, that any 
tale of passionate emotion is legiti- 
mate kin. But surely literature has 
fallen into as low a depression as 
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finance when the very charming 
heroine of a romantic comedy is a 
widow of good family whose life 
has been as loose as any denizen 
of a Night Court. Sheila is the 
acknowledged and unblushing mis- 
tress of a hard-boiled married man. 
She becomes the ideal and passion 
of an American boy, just out of 
College, who runs into a cross sec- 
tion of fast London society at the 
English Lakes. But in this version 
of Camille no one seems to care 
very much about degrees of respec- 
tability—not even the small town 
American Uncle and Aunt. Indeed 
Miss Cowl seems so thoroughly the 
antithesis of all her confessions that 
they come to lack both reality and 
importance. All she actually does 
to prove her title to the “scarlet” is 
to refuse the matrimonial sugges- 
tions of her quondam lover. But 
the boy is not so fastidious. When, 
in deference to his Aunt, Sheila 
does not yield to his importunity on 
their last night together, the boy 
goes out with the chambermaid. In 
fact were the scene of A Thousand 
Summers transposed to Africa, the 
plot might be found a trifle lax for 
the etiquette of the Jungle. 

Apart from any question of mor- 
als, promiscuity does not strengthen 
the foundations of passion. The 
world is apparently a more selfish 
place since Camille coughed herself 
away. When Sheila decides to trail 
the boy to Paris, she knows that the 
sixteen years between them will 
soon prove a precipice of disaster 
for herself. What she may do to 
him, doesn’t bother her. She lacks 
both the sentiment and the prac- 
ticality of Camille. But we would 
really be interested to know if 
women who divide their lives be- 
tween Night Clubs, lovers and fast 
parties are as gently demure and 
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fresh looking as the Sheila of Miss 
Cowl? The boy is not a particu- 
larly unusual one but is played 
with great honesty by Franchot 
Tone. Osgood Perkins is excellent 
as the Londoner. So are all the 
cast. Miss Cowl’s beautiful voice 
was never more honeyed and the 
English Inn with the glimpses of 
Windermere in sunshine and rain 
are thoroughly alluring. But the 
next time Mr. Swinburne’s Itylus 
inspires a playwright, we hope the 
wings of “Sister Swallow” will bear 
him a bit higher from the earth.— 
At the Selwyn. 


BripaL Wise.—Like a frame that 
is too handsome for its picture, 
Jo Mielziner’s wholly satisfactory 
backgrounds tend to accentuate 
rather than to soften the shortcom- 
ings of this comedy. The courtyard 
of the old house in Maryland, with 
its low doorway, balustered balcony 
and ivy wreathed wall, and the 
hunting party in their pink coats 
about the punch bowl form a series 
of animated prints in which the 
dialogue at times seems extraneous. 
A cheerful chorus would be much 
more in order than the marital dis- 
cords of the Burroughs, who finally 
sever relations with a crash. But 
the Burroughs themselves are ac- 
tually only background of a mobile 
type, for the center and point of the 
play exists in Master Peter Bur- 
roughs, their very spoiled young 
son. Divorce viewed from Peter’s 
angle assumes and retains a new 
significance. It is Peter who puts 
a spoke in his parents’ wheel—not 
in any sentimental way but in pure 
frank cussedness. Peter, as played 
and written, is the most honest 
child who has appeared in dramatic 
circles for some time. Peter inter- 
feres with the two honeymoons 





























planned for Act II. by the terrible 
reality of his indigestion. He is the 
aftermath of Reno that is usually 
forgotten. It is an entirely truthful 
and good comedy situation that the 
authors of Up Pops the Devil have 
employed and it is no fault of 
either Peter or the scenery that it 
does not seem more stanch. The 
next best thing to Peter is his black 
contemporary. 

Madge Kennedy and James Ren- 
nie as the parents seem a trifle 
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bored with their réle. Peter’s step- 
mother evidently tries to be like 
Hope Williams but is not as well- 
bred as the horses in which she is 
so much interested. Although it 
does provide a fair share of laughs, 
Bridal Wise, if remembered next 
season, will be mentioned as “that 
play that had the nice hunting 
scene and the bad little boy.” Per- 
haps what a good many of us need 
to keep us where we belong is a 
Peter!—At the Cort. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. December, 1931 


THE CaT AND THE FippLe.—An 
operetta of student life in Brussels 
which offers melodious amusement. 
The songs and voices are good, very 
good, the story appealing, and in- 
stead of the conventional chorus, 
there is a charming little divertisse- 
ment with Odette Myrtil as Pierrot. 
—At the George M. Cohan. 


2. January, 1932 


REUNION IN VIENNA. — Heralded 
for the “road,” the Lunts still linger 
on in their satire of old Vienna and 
Dr. Freud. The humor is broader 
than it is brilliant but the Lunts 
are the Lunts and never was Lynn 
Fontanne more beautiful.—A?t the 
Guild. 


COUNSELLOR - AT - Law. — Otto 
Krueger has now replaced Paul 
Muni in Elmer Rice’s popular and 
interesting story of the self-made 
Jewish criminal lawyer and _ his 
Christian wife. Though not great, 
it is engrossing, full of familiar 
types and human interest with one 
of Mr. Rice’s hand picked casts.— 
At the Plymouth. 


3. February 


Or THEE I Sinc.—The Pulitzer 
Prize extravaganza of Presidential 
Campaigns and Politics—in which 
the Gershwin score is as clever as 
the Kaufman libretto. The Su- 
preme Court and the Senate and 
the Election Returns—as shown on 
the screen—are the best possible 
cure for personal depression while 
Victor Moore as Vice-President 
Throttlebottom is becoming a na- 
tional institution. Economize some- 
where else but don’t miss going to 
The Music Boz. 


4. April 


Face THE Music.—Though vastly 
superior in wit to the average musi- 
cal review, Face the Music is not in 
the same class with Of Thee I Sing. 
Police graft is a timely but ugly 
subject and Mary Boland’s jokes 
are decidedly smutty. The opening 
scenes in the Automat—where New 
York’s millionaires now gather— 
are the best and very funny. “As 
Mr. Herbert Hoover says it’s just 
the time to buy, let’s have a cup of 
coffee and another piece of Pie,” 
carol the Wall Street magnates and 
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then police tin boxes begin to ap- 
pear and the Rhinestone Chorus 
and Miss Boland’s trailing sables.— 
At the New Amsterdam. 


5. June 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE.—One of the 
very best plays of the season com- 
ing as a complete surprise but 
proving that the public will still fill 
the theater that can offer some- 
thing worth while. It is about the 
Hallams—a strongly integrated 
family whose wives must conform 
to Hallam tradition. How every 
Tuesday night, the Hallam sons 
come home with their Mrs. Hallams 
and how the youngest Mrs. Hallam 
saves her own home from becoming 
standardized is the story of the 
play. Dorothy Stickney and Glenn 
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Anders and Margaret Hammond 
shine particularly brightly in a 
very bright cast. Another Language 
has both characterization and 
drama and a situation that is famil- 
iar to the majority—At the Booth. 


THE Man Wuo CHANGED His 
NaMeE.— This posthumous melo- 
drama by Edgar Wallace has the 
best idea that his active brain ever 
coined. As a playwright he had a 
good many weak points but all that 
can be done for the script is done 
by Fay Bainter and Frank Conroy 
who manage to keep one on the 
edge of one’s seat in between the 
humorous parts of the situation. 
There is neither a curse nor a pistol 
shot to be heard but there is enough 
excitement and interest to well re- 
pay a visit.—On Tour. 























The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


ST. SWITHIN 


“Rain on St. Swithin’s Day—Rain on for forty days!” 


HIS legend often comprises .all 
that many of us know of a 
great Englishman. 

Learned; versatile; holy; clois- 
tered, yet a man of affairs. Such, 
in brief, was St. Swithin. 

Born about 688 in Egbert’s reign, 
he was early placed in Winchester 
Monastery. Here he became con- 
spicuous for his humility and learn- 
ing. And it is one Wolstan, a monk 
of Winchester of later days, who 
gives us our most authentic in- 
formation in a metrical life of the 
saint written about the year 990. 
Yet another monk, Goscelin, in 1110 
wrote of him. And they who would 
learn more can see these manu- 
scripts at Arundel Library or the 
British Museum. Later still Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, the ill-fated, 
leaves his record. 

Swithin became a priest in 830. 

It is easy to estimate his influ- 
ence in national affairs considering 
that he was tutor to Egbert’s son, 
Ethelwulf, who later called him to 
the Bishopric of Winchester; and 


also counselor to both Ethelwulf 
and his son Ethelbald, who reigned 
during the difficult days of the Dan- 
ish invasion. Then it was that he 
showed his statesmanlike qualities. 

As artist he excelled, building 
and repairing many churches. He 
it was who erected the fine “Eastern 
Bridge” of Winchester. 

He lived to see much of his work 
destroyed. For the Dane plundered 
the city in 860. 

The quality, which inspired his 
desire to remain hidden in life and 
death, his great humility—true 
mark of every saint—was that 
which most conspired to his fame. 
“And shall J, the least servant of 
the servants of Christ, lie buried in 
pomp and shall these bones be held 
in honour by those whom I loved 
that I might serve for Christ, my 
Master’s sake.” Such was his mind 
—his overmastering sense of his 
unworthiness. In virtue of it has he 
lived even among those who reck 
but little of his saintship. © 

There is a quaintness in the story 
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of his passage and the aftermath. 
It was the year 862 and the month 
of July on the fifteenth day of it 
that saw St. Swithin’s passing. In 
the churchyard, in a simple monk’s 
grave, by his desire, was he laid. 
And many, loving him, lamented. 
But soon was his place of burial for- 
gotten. Until in 971 his bones being 
found, were translated into the Ca- 
thedral Church by one Walkelyn, 
then Bishop of Winchester, who un- 
derstood naught concerning the holy 
man and his humility. 

And there were those who said 
that when men fain would move the 
holy relics, rain in such abundance 
fell that forty days were sped and 
yet the work could not be done. 
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And some there were who said 
that, being laid beneath that “flat 
stone” where he rests in peace to- 
day in the great fane at Winchester 
(where one still can mark the very 
place) that rain descended, torren- 
tial and increasing, until forty days 
were gone. A sign, they held it, in 
the age of Faith, that he, who in 
his earthly life cared but for that 
humility, by which he best might 
please his Lord, cherished it still. 
Nor did he wish his bones to lie 
among the great and high esteemed 
of men. 

Ay; strange it seems? 

Yet, was he not true son of Her 
who sang: 

“Et exultavit humiles”? 





WHEN SARDS REJOICE 


HEN Sards rejoice requires no 

question mark. If the celebra- 
tion of saint’s days, religious festi- 
vals and holydays of the Church be 
any indication of a people weaned 
from sinful ways, then the Sards 
are of the most devout. In Sar- 
dinia, as in Spain and Portugal, 
and other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, if the folk carry out their 
devotions according to the Church 
calendar, only one day in every 
three is left for their secular duties. 
As all throughout the Mediterra- 
nean littoral and hinterland, Sar- 
dinia has a crowded array of local 
saints calling for special celebra- 
tion, and after Mass none think of 
returning to work. Usually the rest 
of the day is spent in feasting, com- 
petitive games and general merry- 
making. The most important 
feasts are those of St. Constantine 
and of Our Lady (Nostra Signora). 





Sometimes she is called “Of the 
Snow” (“delle Neve”) and again, as 
on the coast, “Santa Maria di 
Buonaria”—“Our Lady of Good 
Winds.” In an inland neighbor- 
hood at the north end of the island 
she is venerated especially by the 
shepherds and farmer folk under 
the title of Santa Maria di Arse- 
quena, which gives its name to the 
spot. The picturesque sixteenth 
century chapel dedicated to her 
looks down from a height heavily 
wooded with the gloomy cypress, 
and across eight or nine miles of 
plain. At an early hour on her feast 
day there is to be seen a stream of 
gayly-dressed Sardinians gathering 
from all sides, and before long the 
pleasant day resounds with the 
hum of activities on the plain, 
where the acacias, cork trees and 
myrtles are sheltering family 
parties. 
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All are dressed in native costume 
showing much snowy linen. The 
men carry their guns, together with 
a stiletto in their broad belts of 
leather, silver-buckled, and finely 
embroidered, while the women folk 
are splendid in their scarlet, green 
and gold. Here are no bobbed heads 
but glossy braids, flashing black 
eyes, and complexions that are the 
envy of “movie” queens. Most of 
the women are bedecked with Sar- 
dinian jewelry, the rural Sard 
adorning his wife and daughters 
with most of his fortune. 

The shepherds themselves man- 
age the festa. Each capopastori, or 
big farmer with numerous flocks, 
brings a sheep or a goat, a stone 
or so of homemade cheese, four or 
five stones of home-baked breads 
and several gallons of olive oil—the 
residue together with the candles, 
being handed over to the presby- 
tery. Fuel, pots and pans are in- 
cluded in the lists, and from five to 
six hundred bottles of wine. And 
each of the capopastori, at least for 
the time being, forgets his enmities 
and is at peace with his fellow man. 
His most hated enemy is secure for 
a few hours. 

Dark, black-bearded, and most 
decidedly ferocious-looking, are the 
Sards; garbed in their short, black- 
ish kind of kilt, with snow-white 
drawers puffed round the knees, and 
fastened by embroidered garters 
and silver buckles to the tops of 
their gaiters. Then comes a scarlet 
or other bright hued vest, tight- 
fitting, and cut square at the neck 
to show the immaculate white 
shirt. Both sleeves are adorned as 
high as the elbow with pendant sil- 
ver buttons, jingling at the slightest 
movement of the wearer. And, to 
cover all this finery, there is the in- 
evitable cloak of velvet. 


Verily, the Sard bewrays himself 
as the stage villain, though at his 
Church feasts he not only observes 
the truce but also feeds you royally, 
even if the cooking arrangements 
are rather primitive. The Sard 
cooks as our medieval forefathers 
cooked when campaigning. A par- 
tridge or other small game is placed 
inside a suckling pig or kid, which 
is put within a lamb; the lamb is 
encased in a wild boar, sheep, or 
calf; and then all is deposited in a 
great hole in the ground where a 
mountainous fire has been burning 


for some time; this is covered with 


red-hot charcoal and left to roast. 
Other food is treated in the same 
way, for the pots and pans are used 
only to prepare the heaps of maca- 
roni, fruits, and sweets made of 
almonds and honey. A relic, inci- 
dentally, of the Saracens’ occupa- 


tion of Sardinia. 


Here and there a napkin is laid 
for some much-favored guest; but 
as a rule the diners have to be con- 
tent with rushes and dry grass on 
which to wipe their fingers, and 
with branches on which to sit. The 
leaves of the myrtle are used for 
plates, and fingers and stilettos in- 
stead of forks and knives. Spoons, 
however, are used among the 
women. Much is eaten, and more 
is drunk, by this gathering of high 
and low, rich and poor, while gui- 
tars, zithers, and other musical in- 
struments discourse sweet if plain- 
tive melodies. 

After the feasting there follows 
the ballo tondo, the ancient dance 
of the island, known to the Greeks 
as Ichnusa, for its figures resemble 
the shape of the human foot. For 
three to four hours the entire con- 
course coil and uncoil in monoto- 
nous step to the melancholy cadence 
chanted by singers arranged in their 
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midst. Then the gathering breaks 
into groups. Here a rural poet is 
heard declaiming his verse; there a 
number of young shepherds are 
dancing the salto sardo or other 
lively measure; and beyond them 
a story-teller is recounting some 
native legend. In time, night 
falls, but there is little dew, and 
every one enjoys sleeping in the 
open. 


~~ 
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Early next morning the chapel 
bell calls, and the feasters throng to 
service and Mass. Then follows 
dinner, and, after it, songs and 
dancing until supper ends the festa. 
Monday is spent in getting home— 
unless, happy thought, another 
saint’s day occurs at some nearby 
chapel. And thither the folk lei- 
surely betake themselves on a fresh 
pilgrimage. 





—_— 


SCOTLAND’S CATHOLIC LIBRARY 


HE Scotch are usually ardent 

believers in the worth of their 
possessions, national and private, 
but who among the Catholics of 
Scotland grows perfervid over the 
finest Catholic library north of the 
Trent. Even among the cognos- 
scenti of the Church in Britain, this 
enviable collection appears to be 
but little known, although it is 
connected with an estate which has 
been closely associated with the 
Church, or rather the Faith, for 
more than 900 years. 

Six miles or so out of Aberdeen 
lies the parish of Maryculter, which 
was of the landed possessions gifted 
by William the Lion in 1187 to the 
Knights Templars. When _ they 
were suppressed the Knights of St. 
John applied to King Robert the 
Bruce for this estate, and were 
granted it, and in their safe hands 
it remained until a few years before 
the disruption of the Catholic 
Church in Scotland. It then fell to 


a Catholic family, the Menzies of 
Findon; and the last of this ancient 
family deeded it to the Church in 
1827 for the establishment of a col- 
lege for the education of the Cath- 
olic clergy of Scotland, though other 
nationals are not denied. And to- 


day St. Mary’s College is dis- 
tinguished for the eminence of its 
zealous alumni. 

Its Library, however, deserves to 
be better known, for it is of peculiar 
interest to Catholics. And this, be- 
cause of two collections which were 
early added to it. 

The beginning of the Library of 
St. Mary’s consisted of the books of 
Mr. John Menzies, the last of his 
family, who died in October, 1843, 
sixteen years after he had donated 
by deed of mortification his pleas- 
ant estate of between ten and eleven 
hundred acres for the establishment 
of clerical education for Catholics. 
Then to his volumes were added the 
Library of the Scots College in 
Rome, sent to this country early in 
the last century and, too, the Li- 
brary of the Scots College in Paris, 
which was dispatched to Scotland 
in the general restitution that ac- 
companied the return of Napoleon’s 
plundering of most of Europe’s 
treasures. The Corsican was a co- 
lossal thief, and formed the prec- 
edent for the spoliation by Ger- 
many a century or more later. 

The collection at Blairs includes 
many a treasure which should in- 
spire the cultured patriot irrespec- 
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tive of his religious affiliations. 
Among things of bibliographical in- 
terest purely Scottish, one of the 
most interesting is Archbishop 
Hamilton’s Catechism, St. Andrews, 
1552. It is a fine example of early 
Scotch printing. 

A rival in loveliness among the 
numerous MSS., and one that claims 
the attention of the connoisseur is 
the Heures d’Anne de Bretagne, a 
quarto volume of sixty-nine leaves 
of vellum, inscribed in Gothic char- 
acters, and embellished with nu- 
merous very exquisite paintings or, 
rather, pictures in miniature. It is 
bound in scarlet morocco with the 
armorial bearings of the Duchy of 
Brittany in gold on the boards. It 
is said to have been written and 
illuminated by Queen Anne’s chap- 
lain, and presented by her to the 
Scots College in memory of her 
mother who was the daughter of 
that tragic monarch James First of 
Scotland. Although of rare beauty, 
there are some, the present writer 
among them, who prefer to this, the 
famous Beaton Psalter, which 
consists of one hundred and twen- 
ty-two leaves of vellum, as exqui- 
sitely illuminated as it is beauti- 
fully written, the colors—in par- 
ticular the deep blues and reds—be- 
ing as full and subtle in tone as 
when first limned upon the parch- 
ment. This Psalter belonged to and 
was used by the hapless Mary Bea- 
ton, niece of the Archbishop of 
Glasgow and one of Mary Stuart’s 
celebrated Four Marys. The Bea- 
ton arms embellish the fly leaf, 
and the binding of stoutish black 
morocco that she handled is well- 
nigh as perfect as when new. 

In classics the Library is amply 
provided, and the collection of Bi- 
bles and Biblical commentaries—to- 
gether with Lives of Saints, Brevi- 


aries, Biographies, etc.—is as varied 
as it is large. Among them is the 
great polyglot folio of Le Jay, issued 
in Paris, 1628-45; and among the 
classics a very fine copy of the beau- 
tiful first Aldine Lucian, 1503. 
There is, too, a very good copy of 
Hector Boece’s Scotorum Historix 
in folio, Paris, 1526, which formerly 
was the property of Archbishop 
Beaton of Glasgow, whose arms are 
stamped in gold upon its boards. 
St. Mary’s Library owes much to 
this worthy prelate. He ended his 
days in Paris at the Scots College, 
away from the strife and turmoil 
bleeding the heart of his country, 
and in his gratitude he bequeathed 
his collection to the College. His 
was the age when the possession of 
books not only was the hall mark 
of intellect but riches as well. 

The many thousands of volumes 
in this Library are by no means pre- 
dominantly ecclesiastical, although 
the Catholic portion is important. 
It has perhaps more items pertain- 
ing to the ill-fated Stuarts than any 
other save Scotland’s National Li- 
brary, formerly the well-known Ad- 
vocates’. And one of particular in- 
terest is a Missale Romanum in 
small octavo which was used by 
Maria d’Este, queen of James II. 
She gave it to her confessor, the rec- 
tor of the Scots College, and in his 
handwriting on the flyleaf there 
runs the legend: “This missal was 
used for several years by the queen 
my Royal Mistris of evir blessed 
memory.—L. Innes P.” 

Many other treasures has the Li- 
brary at Blairs, and every good 
thinking Scot should rejoice that 
such relics of the romance and 
tragedy of his national history are 
preserved with such care in such 
beautiful surroundings. It is a 
happy augury for the future. 








CONRAD AND STEVENSON 


THE two most personal of my 
literary enthusiasms as boy and 
young man were Robert Louis Ste- 
venson and Joseph Conrad... . 

A Polish scholar, Dr. Gustav 
Morf, has lately written a very bril- 
liant book called The Polish Herit- 
age of Joseph Conrad, in which he 
attempts to recapture Conrad for 
his native land and to point out, 
which he does with great skill, how 
deeply Polish idiom and Polish tra- 
dition and folklore penetrated into 
Conrad’s written work. Dr. Morf 
points out that perhaps it was Con- 
rad’s loneliness, as a stranger in a 
far-off land, that accounted for his 
frequent choice of exiled and frus- 
trated and sometimes half-crazed 
characters. Conrad realized, as only 
the very greatest creators have real- 
ized that very often human be- 
ings don’t become available for the 
purposes of art until they have 
shaken off some of their dogged, 
self-preserving sanity. It is per- 
fectly true that some of Conrad’s 
finest characters are people who are 
exiled, frustrated, and crazed. 

But I think Conrad was even 
more foreign than an expatriated 
Pole. He came to us from farther 
away than that. He came from the 
land of the poet’s imagination, and 
the extraordinary warmth of his 
reception and the gratitude shown 
by his fellow émigrés from the land 
of ideal values is the finest proof of 
that element of strangeness in his 
work which Bacon identified as one 
of the essential qualities of all great 
art.... 





Nova et Vetera 


It was Sidney Colvin who intro- 
duced me to Conrad’s writing. I 
have often thought that there is 
available in Sidney Colvin’s remark- 
able career as a mediator between 
artists and the more decorous world 
of publishing, a rather thrilling 
theme for some student who wants 
to compile a thesis on a relatively 
unknown figure in Victorian liter- 
ature. ... It was to Colvin that I 
owe my first curiosity about Con- 
rad, and it was Colvin who in my 
own very small doings operates as 
a link in my mind between two of 
my large enthusiasms, Conrad and 
Stevenson. Stevenson had been 
from my teens a passion of my 
own. When I was a student at Ox- 
ford, with a college mate I made a 
bicycle pilgrimage all the way from 
Oxford to Edinburgh to investigate 
Stevenson’s footprints. I even went 
so far as to hunt out the little coun- 
try rectory at Cockfield in Suffolk, 
where Colvin and Stevenson had first 
met many years before. When I 
wrote as a youngster to Colvin and 
told him about all that, pouring out 
my boyish enthusiasm, it happened 
to come to him at a time when a 
certain undertow was beginning to 
be discernible in the so-called idola- 
try of Stevenson, and I think he was 
pleased. At any rate, his kindness 
meant an enormous deal to me. It 
was more thrilling than I could now 
describe, for a youngster to meet a 
man who had known intimately 
every one of the figures with a capi- 
tal F, since Ruskin. Ruskin, 
Browning, Meredith, Trelawny, 
Hardy, all had been intimate friends 
of his. One could not forget, in 
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shaking hands with Colvin, that the 
very palm you pressed had shaken 
the hand of Trelawny, those hard, 
quick fingers that seized Shelley’s 
heart from the blazing embers. It 
meant something to a boy to know 
that only two handshakes separated 
him from the burning heart, I mean 
the actual physical heart, of Shelley, 
that was burned on that Italian sea- 
coast.... 

There was a certain continuity in 
my mind between Stevenson and 
Conrad which was not merely due 
to the fact that Colvin had been the 
great friend of them both. Conrad 
himself had a somewhat low opinion 
of Stevenson’s work, which, with his 
Central European politeness, he al- 
ways concealed from Colvin, yet 
there are certain analogies between 
their writings. The men were very 
different. I think Conrad, the sar- 
donic brooder, rather resented Ste- 
venson’s perpetual high spirits, 
which were really a_ pathological 
symptom. Conrad, on the other 
hand, as someone said, “suffered 
from gout and unwritten books,” 
and those two were enough to keep 
any man sardonic. But if you will 
read a story such as “The Secret 
Sharer,” in the volume Twizt Land 
and Sea by Conrad, and then turn 
back to some of Stevenson’s psy- 
chological studies, such as Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, or Markheim, 
you will see more than a little simi- 
larity in their method and in their 
thought. ... 

Conrad’s career raises the pro- 
foundest problems of consciousness 
and of literary art, and the problem 
as to whether he was spiritually a 
Pole, a Frenchman, or an English- 
man. Some of the problems raised 
by his work we can’t dispatch in a 
moment, and certainly one would 
not speak just casually of one of the 
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great spirits of our time, but I would 
like to remind you, since it is the 
anniversary of the day on which his 
mastery of ships and the sea was 
officially authenticated, of a few 
words that I myself have rarely 
been able to read without a moisten- 
ing of the eye. They were written 
by Cunninghame Graham just after 
Conrad’s death, and please note the 
marvelously touching art with 
which, in this little brief tribute, 
Cunninghame Graham _ introduces 
into this obituary of a great sailor, 
technical sea terms: 

“The rain had cleared and the 
sun poured down upon us as in pro- 
cession we bore the coffin to the 
grave. The semi-circle of Scotch 
firs formed, as it were, a little har- 
bor for him. The breeze blew 
freshly, sou’west by south, a little 
westerly. A good wind, as I 
thought, to steer up channel by, and 
one that he who would no longer 
feel it on his cheek, looking aloft 
to see that the sails were drawing 
properly, must have been glad to 
carry when he struck soundings, 
passing the Wolf Rock after foul 
weather in the bay. Handsomely, 
as he who lay in it might well have 
said, they lowered the coffin down. 
The priest had left his Latin and 
said a prayer or two in English, and 
I was glad of it, for English surely 
was the speech the master mariner 
most loved, and honored in the lov- 
ing with new graces of his own. All 
was well chosen for his resting 
place, and so we left him with his 
sails all duly furled, ropes flemished 
down, and with the anchor holding 
truly in the kind Kentish earth un- 
til the judgment day. The gulls 
will bring him tidings as they fly 
past above his grave.” 


—From CuHristopHer Morey, Ex Libris 
Carissimis. By permission of the University 
of Pennsylvania Press, publishers. $2.00. 








LirE Must LIvE 


No man advances towards wis- 
dom with all his soul, all his heart, 
all his mind, and all his strength. 
Men devote a part of their powers 
and faculties thereto, but not all. 

Do you not find it easier to seek 
wisdom with your whole mind than 
with your whole soul and heart? Do 
you not feel that we may indeed 
devote our whole intelligence to the 
task, but not our whole will? Is 
not this the usual state of the soul? 
I speak of the best souls, those 
whom the beauty;of wisdom at- 
tracts. They regard it as a bright 
ideal which they love to contem- 
plate, but which they will make a 
part of their life—later! We see 
the good, but we follow after the 
bad. This is the history of hu- 
manity. 

Thus, first, we may seek wisdom 
with our whole mind, but not with 
our whole heart, nor consequently 
with all our powers, since the heart 
is one of our powers, and indeed the 
chief of them. But, moreover, is it 
indeed true that we devote our 
whole mind to it? Do you not ob- 
serve that it is very rare for our 
mind to spread its wings, and con- 
sequently put forth all its powers? 
By this I mean that it is very rarely 
that our mind takes a flight and 
leaves the earth to rise higher in 
search of the unknown. And this 
because the human mind is natu- 
rally self-sufficient. Man scarcely 
believes that there is anything abso- 
lutely unknown to him. Even 
minds whose evident poverty should 
most distress them, even those 
minds most destitute of light, those 
minds even above all find it hard to 
believe that there exists a light 
greater than themselves; they re- 
fuse to leave self behind by some 
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vigorous impulse; they do indeed 
try to deduce what they do not 
know from that which they know, 
but they do not try to acquire those 
things of which they are wholly 
ignorant, because a_ secret pride 
leads them to declare that there is 
nothing of which they are absolute- 
ly ignorant. .. . 

All true progress is impossible to 
such a soul. Its will, its practical 
life, almost estranged from search 
and effort, never grows; its mind 
never discovers; it does not acquire 
any new principle, any fresh reve- 
lation; it amplifies what it pos- 
sessed, and deduces consequences 
therefrom, but does not gain what 
it does not already possess, and 
does not arrive at any essential 
novelty. 

In these inner facts of the soul 
you have the history of that average 
philosophy, purely human, purely 
speculative, and incomplete even in 
its speculation, which is locked up 
in itself, and does not attain to real 
wisdom, — to Christianity and its 
supernatural faith, that new and 
divine principle. 

Nor is this all. As some one has 
said, Life must live,—that is, must 
grow and develop. 

And this law of progress is so far 
necessary that, sooner than pause, 
life, when necessary, will move in 
an inverse sense, and will progress 
backwards. 

So that, if the natural effort of the 
soul towards wisdom be constantly 
arrested from above, because of the 
decided refusal of the will to leave 
self behind and enter the infinite of 
God, there will come a time when 
wisdom, tired of attracting it in 
vain, will repel it. Or rather, a 
time will come when the soul itself, 
tired of constant motion without 
ever reaching the end, of constant 
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search without ever finding its ob- 
ject, and of constant oscillation, 
says Plato, between the lower and 
the middle regions, without ever 
penetrating the higher,—the soul, I 
say, will turn entirely, and change 
its course. As it demands, first and 
foremost, happiness and novelty, it 
will try if, by letting itself fall, it 
may not find the happiness and life 
which it did not gain by an indolent 
effort to rise. “There is nothing 
above,” it will say to itself; “let us 
look below.” 

Such is sophistry, the carnal and 
diabolic wisdom of which St. James 
speaks. The soul then no longer 
merely stifles the inspirations of 
God, it turns them round; and the 
hidden spring, which comes from 
God’s immediate contact with the 
root of the soul, according to Plato, 
Bossuet, and others, being unable 
to raise it to God, hurls it down- 
ward. 

We again encounter this latter 
feature in that purely human phi- 
losophy, which, not seeking wisdom 
with all its strength, and hence not 
attaining the end of reason, is at 
last wearied, and often turns back, 
is transformed, and becomes the ex- 
act opposite of philosophy,—the 
source of all those monstrous errors 
which should be regarded, distinctly 
says St. Thomas Aquinas, as out- 
side the pale of philosophy. 

Close examination would show 
how this fall results in the soul’s 
failure to fulfil its law,—that is, to 
seek with all its heart, all its mind, 
and all its strength. 

The soul begins by bringing its 
effort to bear upon the mind alone, 
not sufficiently sustaining the mind 
by the heart and practical will. 
Hence, in the vigorous and profound 
words of the Gospel, “It doeth not 
the truth,” it merely looks at it. 


Hence comes all the mischief. The 
soul, not working wisdom in itself, 
cannot grow in wisdom, and limits 
itself to considering from the out- 
side an abstract ideal towards which 
it does not advance. At first it 
looks and longs at the sight of this 
beauty, from which it is immeas- 
urably remote. Soon it ceases to 
long; the charm of the ideal lessens 
in proportion as we gaze without 
approaching and reflect without 
acting. Our knowledge is, after all, 
but a reflection of our life. Knowl- 
edge is experimental in its better 
half. If moral life grows less, how 
can intellectual truth increase? 
“For he that doeth truth, cometh to 
the light,” says the Gospel; “and 
every one that doeth evil, hateth the 
light, neither cometh to the light.” 
But, in truth, from the very fact 
that we do not seek wisdom with all 
our strength, with heart and mind 
alike, but rather with the mind 
alone; from this very fact we no 
longer seek it with our whole mind. 
The mind has its roots in the heart, 
and necessarily clings to the will 
even in the unity of the soul. There 
are sensations which the isolated 
mind cannot know; the mind can 
deduce by itself, but it cannot soar 
by itself. We lessen the upward 
flight of the intelligence in propor- 
tion as we isolate it and as the whole 
soul does not assist with all its 
powers. How, then, can we expect 
such a mind to rise to the highest 
region of the intelligible, and rea- 
son, so ill supported, to attain the 
goal? 

It can only vacillate between the 
lower and the middle regions be- 
come exhausted by this sterile toil, 
drop back, invert its effort, and seek 
progress by its fall. 


—A. Gratry, Guide to the Knowledge of God 
(Boston: Roberts Bros.), pp. 356-359. 








Foreign Periodicals 


THE SOCIALIZED MAN 


MANY gigantic revolutions have 
taken place in our time, including 
the break-up of the family, re- 
bellions of spirit and overthrow of 
culture. A new world is rising on 
the horizon of old Europe, a world 
with new views and laws, new aims 
and new forms of life. Yet this new 
world which appears for the first 
time is one neither of peece nor of 
happiness. What is new in this 
world is no merely superficial 
phenomenon, but a new type of 
man, with red blood in his veins, 
cold as the North Star, diabolical as 
a being from the nether world: the 
collectivist. The Soviet régime has 
already assembled, as one assembles 
the parts of a machine, the future 
European man, and has him packed 
and ready for despatch to other 
parts of the world. It will be his 
function to propagate Bolshevism 
and world revolution. 

The collectivist is the socialized 
man in contrast to the social man. 
While the social man with full 
possession of his free personality is 
still active and creative, the social- 
ized man has lost the power of di- 
recting himself through his free 
will. He is merely a good or bad 
cog in the great human machine, 
set in motion by enormous central- 
ized powers, nameless societies, 
trusts or soviets. Instead of the 
man of interior liberty there comes 
forth the “man of external magnifi- 
cence,” as Lenin puts it. Bodily 
perfection alone decides the value of 
man. All spiritual activity, as, for 
example, thought, is reduced to the 


material disposition of the brain. 
The soul is not important. A man 
with no soul, a human machine. 
Amongst individuals there is no 
spiritual link, only a material one, 
in so far as all men are parts of the 
one great productive machine, 
which is called man. This man has 
no individuality. He is a discrete 
entity caught up into a mechanical 
unity, and thus formed into a “com- 
plete automaton.” Every part of 
this human apparatus has the same 
value, i.e., everyone, whether man 
or woman, whether old or young, is 
socially equal. The new man is 
therefore a herd-man.... 

The positive collectivist, who in 
full conscience and free deliberation 
is broadcasting the principles of the 
collectivistic doctrine, is by natural 
consequence also a godless man. 
His god is the capitalistic State, 
which wields an unlimited power 
over its subjects in life and death. 
Truth is always the enemy of false- 
hood, good the enemy of evil. 
When, however, falsehood governs 
and malignity threatens, as it does 
at present in the Kremlin of Mos- 
cow, then God descends once more 
to the catacombs—but only for a 
little while! . 

We cannot deny that this hatred 
against God has a certain grandeur 
that is terrible and operative. It is 
not content with the stagnant athe- 
ism of small, weak spirits, nor yet 
with the pallid indifference of those 
“whose god is their belly.” The 
Bolshevistic atheism is more spon- 
taneous, more like the avalanche in 
its fury. It consists in a conscious, 
refined strategic warfare against 
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God by any and every means, great 
and small. It is rather a positive 
nihilism such as has appeared in no 
previous epoch of history. God is, 
according to Lenin, the “arch- 
enemy” of the Communistic society. 
“Every religious idea, every idea of 
any God at all, even every coquet- 
ting with such thoughts, is an inex- 
pressible baseness, the vilest infec- 
tion.” 

The deepest roots of this lack of 
faith lie in the material economic 
outlook of life. For the Communist 
there is nothing spiritual. He 
recognizes only material reality. .. . 

This hatred of God is precisely 
the “State-religion” in the Russia of 
to-day. Its collectivist domination 
over the masses grips and fills mind 
and heart with enthusiasm. 

It is always hard to pass sentence 
upon the relation of a man to his 
God and to designate him as god- 
less. One undertakes a great re- 
sponsibility in doing so. For it is 
not one of those slight judgments 
in which we praise or rebuke each 
other for conduct of trivial im- 
portance. For over it, as over all 
such ultimate judgments, there lie 
close the shadows of death and 
eternity. Man, when he revolts de- 
liberately against God is, in the 
Catholic teaching, dead. As an 
archtraitor against the Civitas Dei 
he has lost the friendship of God 
and with it the right of citizenship 
in the city of God. 

The communistic State conse- 
quently consists preéminently of 
dead citizens! With what terrify- 
ing simplicity this fact comes before 
us! Terrifying, because it is 
claimed that this spiritual death is 
to beget a new life, and change the 
earth into a paradise. Terrifying, 
too, for this death is in Russia “po- 
litical life”! He only who is ready 


to give an official proof of his spirit- 
ual death, with his “death sen- 
tence” signed by his own hand, has 
prospects of promotion in the Soviet 
State, yea, even of becoming a fly- 
wheel or a spring in the human ma- 
chine. ... 

Not for nothing is godlessness and 
its official propaganda introduced 
into the codex of the communistic 
State. Godlessness is the condicio 
sine qua non of collectivization. Ac- 
cording to the teaching of St. 
Thomas, man is an independent free 
person, created for God, not for the 
State, completely subordinated to 
God, not completely to the State. In 
the very ultimate meaning of his 
personality man is therefore not un- 
der the State, and not in the service 
of the State, but directly under God, 
his only and final principle of indi- 
viduation. He is a man and a per- 
son owing reverence and obedience 
to God, burdened with duties to- 
wards his Maker, apart from all du- 
ties which may weigh upon him as 
a citizen. His relation to the State 
is of secondary importance, which 
by no means excludes an animated 
devotion to the service of the State 
and a sincere co-operation with it. 
Unjust and untrue is every exagger- 
ated concept of the importance of 
the State. It involves, as does every 
falsehood, the germ of interior de- 
composition. Such an exaggerated 
State can never be a sufficient foun- 
dation for the true and lasting pros- 
perity of a people and a nation. 

—Rev. Orro Furrener, S.J., in The Irish Ec- 
clesiastical Record (Dublin), May. 


-— 
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Tus ProGress! 


THE word “Progress,” used with 
the capital letter such as we give to 
a king or a ruler or to God Himself, 
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appears to mean in a general way 
movement towards a more perfect, 
in the pagan sense of more comfort- 
able, state of civilization. If the 
word meant nothing more than that 
and were applied strictly and ab- 
stractly to that, one could have lit- 
tle objection to it, except to say that 
it stood for a rather subhuman and 
fishlike ideal. The case is not much 
improved if we credit the word with 
embracing the idea of movement to- 
wards a more intelligent existence. 
It still denotes little more than a 
groping towards some ill-defined 
and_ philosophically intolerable 
state—intolerable at least to the 
Catholic mind since it excludes the 
hereafter and makes the comfort- 
able and efficient ordering of hu- 
man society in this life an end in 
itself. 

But it has become the fashion to 
particularize Progress in a very spe- 
cial way, to point to certain aspects 
and activities of our civilization as 
examples of it, as signs or mile- 
stones along the road we must tread 
if we are to be Progressive. In the 
sense in which it is most commonly 
used—for example that of the hon- 
est, hurried and not very brainy 
newspaper reporter or sub-editor 
doing his job as well as he can,—in 
this sense Progress means motor- 
cars, radio, talkies, airplanes, in- 
oculation, tabloid foods, speed 
records, television, soft drinks and 
Theosophy. 

If Progress means being able to 
tell the same fallacies about re- 
ligion, morals or economics to sev- 
eral millions more people, over a 
larger area than before, through a 
microphone—if it means being able 
to travel ten times as fast as before 
and spend twice as much time 
traveling and half the time work- 
ing—if it means hearing a man 
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singing in Hollywood rubbish that 
he would be ashamed to sing at 
home—if it means making a man 
ill to prevent his catching a disease 
that he would never fear but for 
the artificial food and congested ex- 
istence in the modern progressive 
city, Progress does not mean any- 
thing that the dictionary says it 
means. It has nothing whatever to 
do with advancing or going forward 
as its apostles would have us sup- 
pose.... 

What sort of Progress is it that 
saves life by improved hygiene and 
destroys it by improved contracep- 
tion? What sort of Progress is it 
that greatly facilitates and increases 
production of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, as the mechanized 
industries of the past century and 
a half have done, and then chokes 
itself—Jeaving nations bankrupt 
and vast populations on the verge 
of destitution, millions of people 


destitute even of the necessaries - 


that this precious Progress has pro- 
vided so generously and abundant- 
4 ee 

There are some who will object, 
“but after all, there are bound to be 
disadvantages and set-backs, and 
upon the whole people of the Pro- 
gressive nations are better off, their 
standard of living is higher, they 
are better fed, clothed and housed 
than they were in the Middle Ages, 
or than people are in unprogressive 
countries to-day”! .. . Whilst there 
is no need to maintain such an ab- 
surd proposition as that life in the 
Middle Ages was ideal in any sense 
(which the apostles of Progress im- 
pute to their critics), it is interest- 
ing to examine carefully the ma- 
terial progress for which medieval 
moral standards have been sacri- 
ficed. 
To consider necessaries first, there 
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is nothing about the life of the com- 
mon man in the modern highly pro- 
gressive city to suggest that he is a 
scrap better off than this predeces- 
sors even as far back as the Middle 
Ages. He may have greater variety 
of food and clothes but it does not 
follow that he is any better fed and 
clothed. The modern working man 
may have margarine, canned meat 
from which the goodness has been 
extracted, egg-powders instead of 
eggs, a soapy substance in tinfoil 
packets instead of cheese, devital- 
ized milk from a tin instead of from 
a cow or goat, chemically-made 
soft-drinks in great variety instead 
of one common ale or wine. The 
discovery of “vitamins” is not 
progress—it is repairing the dam- 
age done by Progress in the prepa- 
ration of defective artificial and un- 
natural diets. The ancients got their 
vitamins naturally; they were not 
clever enough to destroy them, and 
so did not need to discover them.... 

In the realm of architecture and 
sculpture have we anything to show 
so very much better than the hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon, the rock- 
hewn city of Petra, or the medieval 
Cathedrals. Is the Woolworth 
Building really better than the Shwe 
Dagon which has stood over two 
thousand years? Do you really find 
Epstein’s “Night” a finer thing than 
the Hermes of Praxiteles? . . . Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw may be an ad- 
vance on William Shakespeare and 
both of them on #éschylus and 
Euripides, but if so, it is a poor 


show for even two thousand 
years... 
As for Progress in another 


sphere, of morals, any historian will 
tell you that there is just nothing in 
it. Fashions in vice change—one 
age may shine in murder, another 
lechery, another thieving, another 
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lying. Singly or mixed, the sins 
are still mortal, and mortal men 
still sinners. 

What is wrong with the modern 
fetish-worship of Progress, what is 
at the bottom of this heresy and the 
idolatry of the mechanical tricks of 
our civilization, is the confusion of 
Progress with progress. For Prog- 
ress, as its modern devotees praise 
it, is nothing more than movement 
and change, whereas progress 
proper involves not only movement 
and change but also direction, and 
a particular conscious direction... . 

Once you regard Progress with- 
out conscious direction as a god in 
whose sacred name man may be 
asked to sacrifice anything and 
everything, you will find that the 
Communist experiment of Russia 
has just as strong a claim on your 
allegiance as the Capitalism of the 
West. It may well have a stronger 
claim, because, alone amongst mod- 
ern forms of government, it shows 
signs of purpose and logic. It is at 
least going forward on a definite 
road. But the road is directly 
away from the end sought by the 
man of Christian culture and phi- 
losophy. That is where the conflict 
of the future lies. That is why the 
man of Christian culture and Faith 
cannot afford to follow a random 
Progress whose road is not defined. 
He must examine every inch of 
the road and know it for the right 
one. 

The man who knows where he is 
going, the ways that are open to him 
and the ways that are closed to him, 
need not be disturbed if he is told 
that he is opposed to Progress. He 
will quickly offer long odds on get- 
ting there first. And being behind 
the times, he will laugh last. 


—G. C. Hesertine, in The Month (London), 
June. 











N these neo-pagan days we must 
expect to be shocked repeatedly 
by brazen manifestations of ob- 
scenity. One of the latest outrages 
to decency here in New York City is 
the exhibition of contraceptive de- 
vices in the window of a drug store 
close by a public high school that 
is attended by some 6,500 pupils 
of both sexes. The advertisement 
seems to have produced much busi- 
ness; the principal of the school re- 
ports that scores of 


Brazen his youngsters were 
Tactics of found in the store 
“Birth reading the pam- 
Controllers” philets and apparent- 

ly also buying the 
instruments. A_ public spirited 


Catholic woman, Mrs. Thomas A. 
McGoldrick, who, as representative 
of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnz, has with per- 
sistent courage fought the battle 
against birth-control propaganda, 
appeared in the State House at 
Albany offering as evidence of vio- 
lation of the law booklets pur- 
chased in that drug store. 

I have myself received from in- 
dignant citizens (Catholic and non- 
Catholic) similar leaflets—illus- 
trated, diagrammed and written in 
the bluntest terms to explain the 
technique of contraception. The 
leaflets, I am told, are left upon the 
counters of drug shops to be picked 
up by prospective customers. And 
yet the sale or distribution of such 
information is still illegal in the 
State of New York. Law or no law, 
the advocates of birth control, 
driven by a perverse zeal, are de- 
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termined to make the world safe for 
fornication. 

So much may be said. Other 
more horrifying details must re- 
main unmentioned. But every 
priest and social worker and many 
parents “could a tale unfold” of the 
unabashed familiarity of the young 
folk with the ways and means of 
committing sins of the flesh and 
suffering no inconvenient conse- 
quences. Fathers and mothers who 
doubt this statement and who take 
for granted either the innocence or 
the ignorance of adolescent children 
may well be delinquent of duty. 
Nowadays the parent who cries 
“Nonsense! Impossible! Needless 
alarm!” had better make sure that 
the warning of St. Paul does not ap- 
ply to him: “If any man have not 
care of his own and especially of 
those of his own house, he... is 
worse than an infidel.” 


HE propaganda of onanism (eu- 

phemistically called birth con- 
trol) is no longer subtle or surrep- 
titious: it is bold and blatant. Once 
again as in the decadent days of 
Rome, Christian decency is in open 
conflict with pagan immorality. 
This time the outcome is perhaps 
more in doubt than in the days of 
Nero and Caligula and Heliogobalus. 
In that earlier epoch Christianity 
was new, fresh, vital, irresistible. 
On the other hand the world was 
sick of paganism—‘“on that hard 
pagan world disgust and secret 
loathing fell.” But now the Chris- 
tian religion is old. Millions of 
Christians are only nominally such. 
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The fire and the fight have gone out 
of them. In one of the prayers of 
the Church to St. Francis, occurs 
the phrase frigescente mundo, “now 
that the world is growing cold.” 
It must refer to the Christian world, 
for Paganism is growing hot. Multi- 
tudes of “believers” are more en- 
thusiastic for what the world spon- 
sors than for what the Church ad- 
vocates. If not actually on the side 

of the enemy, they 


Friends? have gone half way 
Enemies? or over into his camp. 
Double Recently, for exam- 
Dealers? ple, when certain 

members of the 
American Women’s Association, 


among them the leading spirits of 
the organization, presented a medal 
to Margaret Sanger, the arch-apostle 
of birth control, it was impossible 
to persuade some of the Catholic 
members that they should take any 
radical action in the matter. They 
could not even be made to under- 
stand that the gage of battle had 
been thrown down. Many of them 
continued to pay rent and dues to 
the association and avail themselves 
of the “advantages” and conveni- 
ences accruing to members. When 
certain efforts were made to make 
them see the Catholic point of view, 
some of them asked, “Am I under 
any moral obligation to quit the 
club, or even to sign a document of 
protest?” It reminds one of the un- 
generous query of the young man 
who would bargain with Christ, 
“What must I do?” The nobler ex- 
clamation of St. Paul, “What wilt 
Thou have me do?” seems not to 
have occurred to them. With these 
bargainers, these casuists whose 
sense of loyalty is slight, we must 
align the large number of actual 
traitors: Catholics who refuse to 
think with the Church, or even to 
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obey the Church; who, in spite of all 
legislation and exhortation practice 
birth control, and indeed sacrilegi- 
ously receive the Sacraments. 

So therefore in the new battle 
that is impending (or rather that is 
now on) between paganism and 
Christianity, we Catholics must not 
delude ourselves with the flamboy- 
ant oratorical proclamation that 
“three hundred and fifty million 
members of the Church stand elbow 
to elbow with their faces set daunt- 
lessly towards the enemy.” That 
would be too much to expect. Even 
in the days of the 
first fervor of Chris- Traitors and 
tienity there were Trimmers 
lapsi and libellatici, 
tens of thousands who lined up at 
the official bureaus to obtain a 
ticket (libellum) securing immunity 
to persecution in, return for repudi- 
ation of the faith. Being cowards, 
they doubtless soothed their con- 
science with some reflex-principle 
or arriére pensée such as “Of course 
I don’t really and inwardly abandon 
my Christian faith. I believe as 
strongly as ever, but what harm can 
there be in getting under cover un- 
til the storm passes? I go to the 
ticket office and get my libellum, 
but as I take it I keep my fingers 
crossed. Even if I offer a pinch of 
incense to Jove and salute the em- 
peror’s statue, I do it with tongue 
in cheek.” 

When the persecutions were over, 
or temporarily suspended, these 
libellatici came slinking back to the 
Church. Some of the more heroic 
and figorous Christians demanded 
to have the cowards excommuni- 
cated. But, as always, the gentler 
counsel prevailed and they were 
taken back. But they and their 
progeny up to date are the dead 
wood that the Church has to carry 
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along. Dead wood, or bruised 
reeds, or smoking flax or lame 
ducks. In any conflict calling for 
heroism it would be fatal to rely 
upon them. They never volunteer 
for the army; they must be drafted. 
They fill up the ranks. They add 
to the numbers. They help to make 
a showing before the enemy. But 
in a crisis they are not soldiers; 
they are only a mob. 

I write down these unpleasant 
truths not from a perverse inclina- 
tion to expose our weakness, but to 
forestall those who tell us—with 
the air of making a revelation— 
that not all Catholics are heart and 
soul with the Church in her latest 
and perhaps most crucial conflict 
with paganism. We know it; we 
know it better than they who tell 
us. It would be a poor general who 
didn’t know the weak spots in his 
own army. Napoleon needed not to 
be told the difference between a raw 
conscrit and a seasoned member 
of the “Old Guard.” 


ELL, that may seem an over- 
serious disquisition apropos 

of the question of birth control. But 
I take birth control to be only one 
phase of a universal conflict: an im- 
portant phase, and critical, but by 
no means the whole battle. And it 
is my conviction that never since 
apostolic or early patristic times has 
the Church had a more difficult 
fight on her hands 
than the one into 
which she is now en- 
tering. What with 
birth control, divorce, and the gen- 
eral deterioration of family life, 
Communism in the old world and 
the new, Fascism in Italy and per- 
haps in Germany, anti-clericalism in 
Spain and South America, warfare 
in the Orient coming just at the 


Rough Days 
Ahead 
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time when it seemed that China 
might be the field for a vast expan- 
sion of Catholicity: what with the 
general demoralization of the po- 
litical and industrial world, and the 
rapidly advancing paganization of 
learning, it is time for the Church 
to examine once again who is with 
her and who is against her. And 
for that purpose the birth control 
fight will serve as well as any other. 
Therein lies its importance. 


_ return for a moment to the in- 
cident of the sale of contracep- 
tives to school children. It is, as I 
have said, shocking but not sur- 
prising. Repeated experience has 
made us immune to surprise. But 
we really should be shocked— 
shocked into realization and action. 
Those who are fighting our battle 
complain of the apathy of the ma- 
jority of Christian people. The 
enemy is wide awake and preter- 
naturally keen to take advantage of 
every chance. Again and again they 
swoop down upon the legislature 
with little or no warning. “Hear- 
ings” are held at a moment’s notice 
(so to speak)—hearings of which 
we are not informed, or at which we 
have little or no representation. Po- 
litical tricks are played. “Influ- 
ence” is brought to bear upon legis- 
lators, in much the same manner as 
when prohibition was enacted. And 
meanwhile “Sheridan is twenty 
miles away.” 

It boots nothing to ask why the 
Catholic Church and the Catholic 
people should be ex- 


pected to fight a Whose 
battle which is not Fight? Ours, 
so much our own as Usual 


as it is that of all 

civilization. The political leaders 
are not sufficiently intelligent to 
know what is going on, or suffi- 
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ciently zealous for right to leap 
in and fight. The statesmen—but 
pshaw, have we any statesmen! 
There is only one moral body 
big enough and wise enough to 
do this job. Here and there some 
small Christian group says an en- 
couraging word to us. But large 
organizations like the Federal 
Council of the Churches of 
America either come out flatly in 
favor of birth control or compro- 
mise in such a way that they be- 
come worthless as reénforcements. 
Their trumpets sound a doubtful 
note as they go into battle, so they 
might as well stay out. It still re- 
mains a fact that the Catholic 
Church is the only one that really 
knows “what it is all about,” has 
convictions and the courage of 
them. In a word it is up to us to 
beat back neo-paganism. If we 
don’t do it, nobody will. If we don’t 
succeed, the world will be pagan 
again. 


NEWS item in the New York 
Times of June 9th records that 

the French Chamber of Deputies is 
to consider “an unprecedented ar- 
ray of projects of law and amend- 
ments to old statutes, all calculated 
to arrest the discouraging drop in 
the French birth rate.” The word 
“unprecedented” may be mislead- 
ing. The number and kind of. 
expedients suggested may be ex- 
traordinary for France, but in 
ancient days in the Roman Empire 
so many laws were passed, so 
many bonuses offered for large 
families, so great penalties placed 
upon bachelorhood and childless- 
ness, that the French will have to 
be highly inventive if they can 
discover a really “unprecedented” 
means of increasing the population. 
As early as the year 18 B. c. the 
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Emperor Augustus commenced leg- 
islation against celibacy, excessive 
luxury and the moral degeneracy 
of the female sex. The bachelors 
of Rome alleged that women had be- 


come such furies 

and insatiable prodi- France 
gals that marriage Worries, as 
was not only ardu- Did Rome 


ous but perilous. So 
Augustus attempted first to reform 
the women of Rome and then per- 
suade the men to marry them. 
Déllinger (who knew that period 
better than any historian of our 
times) has a striking page which 
ought to be read by all modern ad- 
vocates of birth limitation: 
“Female expenditure was limited, 
women of rank were forbidden the 
stage, and adultery was punished 
with deportation to an island and 
heavy fines; but the husband was 
deprived of the right of taking self- 
satisfaction on the adulterer or his 
paramour, by putting them to 
death. At last he [Augustus] over- 
came the resistance made to his law 
of marriage, the Lex Julia and Pa- 
pia Poppza, after being obliged to 
soften it down considerably, and to 
allow its coming into operation to be 
frequently deferred. The law had 
for its basis the principle, that all 
Romans, men or women, at ma- 
turity, were under obligation to 
marry, and procreate children, 
males till sixty, and women till fifty 
years old. The penalties were di- 
rected against both celibates and 
childless couples (against the for- 
mer the heavier of the two), and 
were sorely oppressive in a finan- 
cial point of view. On the other 
hand, married men with at least 
three children, provided they had 
not married wives of damaged 
reputation, were rewarded with 
many privileges, and exempted from 
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many burdens. Augustus also made 
an attempt to reduce the frequency 
and facility of divorces by the in- 
troduction of an established pro- 
cedure, and the infliction of a 
pecuniary mulct upon the guilty 
parties.” 

The historian adds that “these 
laws did not attain their object.” 
For, “the remedies resorted to were, 
in fact, thoroughly inadequate. 
‘There is not a woman left,’ says 
Seneca, ‘who is ashamed of being 
divorced, now that 
most of the high 
and distinguished 
ladies count their 
years, not by the consular fasti, but 
by the number of husbands, and 
are divorced in order to marry, and 
marry in order to be divorced.” 

As a matter of fact nothing could 
stop the old Roman families from 
obliterating themselves, and, as 
every one is aware, the barbarians 
came into the inheritance of Rome. 

Now the Church knows all this: 
She knows it because she remem- 
bers it. She was there when it hap- 
pened. But our up-start advocates 
of birth control either have not read 
history or have forgotten it. Indeed 
they seem to be unaware not only 
of what happened in ancient Rome, 
but of what is taking place in mod- 
ern France or in a dozen other 
“highly civilized” countries. Per- 
haps invincible ignorance excul- 
pates them from the crime of trea- 
son, but of one thing there can be 
no doubt—the propagandists of 
birth control will ruin any nation 
in which they are allowed to have 
their way. 

They brush aside even the most 
obvious facts of biology as well as 
of history. All statisticians tell us 
that to maintain a stable population 
there must be an average of three 


History 
Repeats 
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or four children to each family. Yet 
in 1930 for the entire United States 
the average number of children per 
family was slightly more than two. 
To limit further that already inade- 
quate number is equivalent to 
treachery (to say nothing now of 
immorality). Yet no argument and 
no fact seems to halt 


the birth controllers, Enemies of 
or tame their wild the Human 
zeal. How can they’ Race 
avoid—and how can 

our statesmen (save the mark) 


avoid seeing the obvious fact that 
we shall be taken over by Japan or 
China or both, perhaps in combina- 
tion with Mexico, if we repeatedly 
decimate our population? 


S there any statesman in the 

United States since Theodore 
Roosevelt who even so much as 
writes a letter or makes a speech 
pointing out the danger of race sui- 
cide? Mussolini is wise in this mat- 
ter and so, if only for the sake of 
public policy, like Augustus of old, 
he encourages an increase of popu- 
lation. He knows—and who does 
not—that if Italy increases and 
France decreases France will be 
conquered by Italy. That’s what is 
in the mind of the French legisla- 
tors. They care not a snap of their 
fingers about domestic morality, as 
such, but they do care for the fate 
of la Patrie. They cannot but real- 
ize that if in 1914 the rest of the 
world had held back, the Germans 
would have walked into Paris as 
swiftly and surely as they had in 
1870. It was not France that saved 
France. It was Belgium and Eng- 
land, and America. So, no wonder 
France is worried about her birth 
rate. She has established a Birth 
Rate Council to bring about an in- 
crease in the population of France 
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as our birth control agitators have 
organized to bring about a decrease 
of population in the United States. 


ERNAND BOVERAT, vice-presi- 
dent of the French Society, has 
assembled some impressive tables of 
statistics from which he concludes 
(and I have said all statisticians 
agree with him) that “the nation 
which cannot show an average of 
three births per family is doomed to 
extinction.” A hundred years ago, 
he shows, there were on the average 
four births to a fam- 


Facing ily in France and 
National now there are only 
Obliteration slightly over two. In 


1868, sixty years 
ago, 1,034,000 children were born 
in France. In 1930 only 748,000 were 
born and of those 55,000 were the 
children of foreigners. 

The moral for France is obvious. 
But is not the moral for America 
equally plain? The rate of increase 
in our own population for the years 
1850-1860 was 35.6; from 1920-1930 
it was less than one half of that, 
16.1 per cent. As for the birth rate, 
—in 15 years it dropped from 25 per 
thousand population in 1915 to 19 
per thousand in 1929. That rate, be 
it noted, includes children of the 
foreign born. Leave out the foreign 
born and the birth rate will be so 
low as to be tragic. From now on 
we shall indeed leave out the for- 
eign born, because we are exclud- 
ing them from the country. And 
so, inevitably we shall soon hear loud 
cries for an increase of population. 
Does any statesman now make that 
cry? Not so that you can hear him. 
But when the cry commences they 
will all take it up, like a pack of 
hounds. If you seek a man worthy 
of the name “Leader,” or “States- 
man,” look for the one who is not 


now talking about the Industrial 
Depression, or Capitalism vs. Com- 
munism, but about domestic mo- 
rality as a sine qua non of national 
existence, not to say national re- 
habilitation. Such statesmen, as 
you will discover, are few—so few 
as to be all but invisible. 


VEN if you look among his- 
torians (of the popular, easily 

readable kind such as serve the poli- 
ticians) you will find the same 
ignorance of the causes of national 
decay. By way of satisfying a sus- 
picion of this sort, I have looked up 
a few such read-as-you-run his- 
torians. Confronted by the biggest 
cataclysm in the history of the 
world, the Decline and Fall of 
Rome, they persist in explaining it 
as a purely political phenomenon; 
or following’ the 
more recent and The 
popular theory of the Economic 
Economic Interpre- Interpretation 
tation of History, of History 
they explain the 
cataclysm in economic terms. For 
example, H. G. Wells says of the in- 
cursions of the Vandals into North 
Africa: 

“About this Vandal kingdom 
facts and figures are given that show 
very clearly the true nature of these 
barbarian irruptions. They were 
not really the conquest and replace- 
ment of one people or race by an- 
other; what happened was some- 
thing very different, it was a social 
revolution started and masked by 
a superficial foreign conquest. The 
whole Vandal nation, men, women, 
and children, that came from Spain 
to Africa, for example, did not num- 
ber more than eighty thousand 
souls. ... In their struggle for North 
Africa, Dr. Schurtz tells us, ‘there 
is no trace of any serious resistance 
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offered by the inhabitants. . . . De- 
moralization resulted from social 
conditions, which had perhaps de- 
veloped more unfavourably in 
Africa than in other parts of the Ro- 
man Empire. The free peasants had 
long ago become the serfs of the 
great landed proprietors, and were 
little superior in position to the 
masses of slaves who were every- 
where to be found. And the great 
landowners had become in their 
turn easy victims of the policy of 
extortion followed by unscrupulous 
governors to an increasingly unprec- 
edented extent in proportion as the 
dignity of the imperial power sank 
lower. No man who had anything 
to lose would now take a place in 
the senate of the large towns, which 
had once been the goal of the am- 
bitious, for the senators were re- 
quired to make up all deficiencies 
in the revenue, and such deficien- 
cies were now frequent and con- 
siderable. . . . Bloody insurrections 
repeatedly broke out, always trace- 
able ultimately to the pressure of 
taxation. ...’ 

“Manifestly the Vandals came in 
as a positive relief to such a sys- 
tem.” 

All this is very readable, and per- 
haps quite true. But it does seem 
that the historian should explain 
why a great section of the Roman 
Empire yielded to a mere 80,000 


barbarians. Mr. Wells speaks of 

“social conditions” 
But What which however he 
of Moral immediately pro- 
Causes? ceeds to describe as 


economic, as _ the 
cause of demoralization. Strictly 
moral matters, like the breakdown 
of the home and the consequent de- 
cay of domestic morality, he seems 
not to think important enough for 
mention. So also when he speaks of 
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the assaults of Attila the Hun, there 
is little or no account of the moral 
degeneracy of Italy that had so 
weakened the national fiber that a 
handful of barbarians (Belloc, by 
the way, agrees with Wells that the 
number of the barbarians has been 
exaggerated) could sweep aside the 
remnants of the old Romans with- 
out much difficulty. It could not 
have happened in the days of the 
kings, or of the early republic. But 
with the Roman conquests came 
booty, with booty luxury, and with 
luxury unnatural vice. After that, 
any considerable group of rugged 
fellows from the north or the east 
could break through the wall and 
advance on the capital. But such 
popularizers as Mr. Wells ignore or 
minimize the importance of domes- 
tic morality in national life. They 
are addicted to a political and eco- 
nomic interpretation of history. 


AKE one of Mr. Wells’s imita- 

tors: Van Loon in his chapter 
on “The Fall of Rome” explains (to 
the children and the _ childish- 
minded): 

“Rome as the ruler of the entire 
civilized world was a political im- 
possibility and could not endure. 
Her young men were killed in her 
endless wars. Her farmers were 
ruined by long military service and 
by taxation. They either became 
professional beggars or hired them- 
selves out to rich landowners who 
gave them board and lodging in ex- 
change for their services and made 
them ‘serfs,’ those unfortunate hu- 
man beings who are neither slaves 
nor freemen, but who have become 
part of the soil upon which they 
work, like so many cows, and the 
trees. 

“The Empire, the State, had be- 
come everything. The common citi- 
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zen had dwindled down to less than 
nothing. As for the slaves, they had 
heard the words that were spoken 


by Paul. They had accepted the 

message of the hum- 
A Little ble carpenter of Naz- 
School of areth. They did 
His Own not rebel against 


their masters. On 
the contrary, they had been taught 
to be meek and they obeyed their 
superiors. But they had lost all in- 
terest in the affairs of this world 
which had proved such a miserable 
place of abode. They were willing 
to fight the good fight that they 
might enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. But they were not willing 
to engage in warfare for the benefit 
of an ambitious emperor who as- 
pired to glory by way of a foreign 
campaign in the land of the Par- 
thians or the Numidians or the 
Scots.” 

And so, you see dear children, 
Rome fell for two reasons; first be- 
cause the State gobbled up every- 
thing, and second because the Gos- 
pel preached peace. Later on, in 
the same volume Mr. Van Loon will 
forget about Christian non-resist- 
ance and explain that the crusaders 
were a fierce and warlike horde and 
that Christianity deluged the world 
with blood. And as usual, in both 


eases he will be 
History wrong. Christians 
a la Mode fought in the army 


of the emperor. The 
question as to whether the Gospel 
inculcated pacifism (in the sense of 
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peace-at-any-price) was _ threshed 
out as early as the days of Tertul- 
lian. It was decided that Christians 
could fight and any one who knows 
his Roman history is aware that 
large numbers of Christians did fight 
for the emperors, even for the per- 
secuting emperors. Incidentally, 
Mr. Van Loon finds it convenient to 
forget for the moment Constantine, 
who seems to have entered the 
Christian ranks without stumbling 
over a theological prohibition of 
warfare. " 


DUT this is all by the way. The 
point I desire to make is that 
popular historians haven’t told our 
legislators anything about the part 
played by domestic virtue in the up- 
building of nations, and the part 
played in the destruction of nations 
by the decay of domestic virtue. 

It is perhaps too much to demand 
that the ordinary brand of politi- 
cians, or of birth control agitators 
should have firm hold upon an au- 
thentic philosophy of history. Mrs. 
Sanger and Miss Anne Morgan can 
hardly be expected to have a knowl- 
edge denied to H. G. Wells and Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon. But I do 
wish these overzealous apostles of 
race suicide might dip a little into 
some reliable and comprehensive 
history that would explain the root 
causes of national decadence. In 
that case they might pause in their 
treacherous plans (treacherous 
though perhaps unwittingly so) for 
the ruin of America. 
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APPOINTMENT OF BISHOPS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


THE vacant see of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, was filled in May 
by the appointment of the Most 
Rev. John B. Peterson, D.D., till 
now Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, a 
position which he has held since 
1927. Portland, Maine, has been 
without a bishop since Bishop Mur- 
ray was promoted to the Arch- 
bishopric of St. Paul, Minn. The 
vice-president of St. Thomas Pre- 
paratory Seminary for the Diocese 
of Hartford, Conn., the Rev. Joseph 
E. McCarthy, has been named to 
this eastern see. The Most Rev. Jo- 
seph Schrembs, D.D., who has been 
Bishop of Cleveland since 1921, has 
been given an Auxiliary in the per- 
son of his Chancellor, the Right 
Rev. Msgr. James A. McFadden, 
who has been appointed Titular 
Bishop of Benda. 


<i 
—_— 





Corpus CuHristi In ROME 


Tue Annual Diocesan Eucharis- 
tic Congress was held in Rome at 
Corpus Christi, with the large 
church of the Salesian Fathers, S. 
Maria Liberatrice, as the center. 
Nocturnal adoration was held in 
this church, and from here the Pro- 
cession started on Corpus Christi 
afternoon and ended at St. Paul’s 
Outside the Walls. The Blessed 
Sacrament was carried by His Emi- 
nence Francis Cardinal Marchetti- 
Salvaggiani, at one time attached to 
the Apostolic Delegation in Wash- 
ington, and now the Cardinal Vicar 
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of Rome. There were many other 
smaller processions and Eucharistic 
celebrations in various churches 
throughout the city. At the Paulist 
Church of Santa Susanna, the con- 
vert Archbishop Mar Ivanios, men- 
tioned in these notes _ before, 
preached. He had given a lecture 
the previous afternoon at the Irish 
College. 


-— 
— 





THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 


THE Conference for the considera- 
tion of German reparations and 
European war debts met at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, on June 16th. 
Ramsay MacDonrald, Prime Minister 
of England, was unanimously elect- 
ed president. The United States 
was not represented at this Confer- 
ence. But our attitude on the ques- 
tion of international debts is neces- 
sarily affected by the decisions 
at Lausanne. Premier MacDonald 
stressed the importance of this Con- 
ference. “We have met,” he said, 
“to consider one part of the cause 
of our distresses, the greater part 
of it, the pressing part, the financial 
inheritance of the war as regards its 
effect on world economy. And we 
must come to an agreement regard- 
ing it.” He recalled that the ques- 
tion of war payments had been 
studied recently by two committees 
of economic experts, and he en- 
dorsed their findings that swift and 
decisive action was needed to bring 
amelioration of the grave crisis that 
was weighing so heavily upon all. 

The Premier’s advice was fol- 
lowed, for the next day it was de- 
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cided to “reserve” the payment of 
some $45,000,000, comprising pay- 
ments due in July from various 
European governments, “during the 
period of the conference.” The 
correspondent of the New York 
Times at Lausanne wrote that this 
means the debts have been wiped 
out, “because none here expects for 
a moment that these sums will ever 
be paid.” Germany frankly and 
officially stated that she could not 
pay her debt, and Neville Chamber- 
lain, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, reiterated Britain’s will- 
ingness to cancel the entire obliga- 
tions due to her provided the other 
European nations would do like- 
wise. The position of the United 
States remains to be seen. The suc- 
cess of the plan depends, of course, 
upon the participation of this coun- 
try, and it seems to be the opinion 
abroad that a united European 
front will compel the United States 
to associate herself with the sacri- 
fices to which the governments of 
the old world consent. 


<a 
— 





CATHOLIC VACATION SCHOOLS 


THE idea of summer vacation 
schools for Catholic children, due in 
large measure to the Most Rev. Ed- 
win V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of 
Great Falls, Montana, is being car- 
ried out in many parts of the coun- 
try this year. A well organized pro- 
gram has been arranged for the dio- 
cese of Cleveland by the Rev. John 
R. Hagan, D.D., superintendent of 
diocesan schools, and the classes be- 
gan on June 20th and will continue 
till the middle of July. Every par- 
ish in the diocese, in the cities as 
well as in the rural districts, has 
classes taught by young men and 
women from Catholic colleges and 
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high schools who have been receiv- 
ing special instruction in religion, 
hand-¢eraft and organized _ recre- 
ation. The vacation schools are 
open five days a week and have ses- 
sions only in the morning. The pro- 
gram of the day begins with Mass 
at which the children sing and re- 
cite prayers in common; then fol- 
low one hour of religious instruc- 
tion, an hour of recreation, and an 
hour of hand-craft. Attendance is 
voluntary but a special effort was 
made to enroll the Catholic children 
who attend public schools. The 
students in the Cleveland Seminary 
of Our Lady of the Lake were as- 
signed to the staffs of the various 
parish units and all the Catholic 
colleges and academies in the dio- 
cese have fully codperated. Through 
the courtesy of Cleveland city offi- 
cials, recreational facilities have 
been made available to the chil- 
dren. This is the first time city- 
wide Catholic vacation schools will 
have been held in large cities. 

Other dioceses are fostering this 
work also. The Most Rev. John F. 
Noll, D.D., Bishop of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has missionary catechists from 
Huntington conducting classes in 
many parts of his diocese, and a 
large vacation school will be open in 
Las Vegas, New Mexico, during 
July and August. 


ip 
om 





HonorArY DEGREE TO MIss 
Mary G. Hawks 


The College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, N. J., conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
on Miss Mary G. Hawks early in 
June. For over fifteen years Miss 
Hawks served on the Editorial Staff 
of THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp, as assist- 
ant to the Reverend John J. Burke, 
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C.S.P. During this time she edited 
The Leader, a Catholic magazine 
for children, which has since been 
discontinued, and also many of the 
pamphlets brought out by the 
Paulist Press. Miss Hawks re- 
signed in 1923 and a few years later 
was elected President of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, 
a position which she has held ever 
since. Miss Hawks is a member of 
a distinguished Southern family. 
Her mother was Miss Hannah Man- 
ly, daughter of Judge Matthias 
Manly, of North Carolina, and her 
father, a convert to the Church, was 
Francis Hawks, son of a prominent 
Episcopal minister and a veteran 
of the Civil War, having served as 
an engineer on the staff of General 
Hill. Miss Hawks has been promi- 
nently identified with social service 
work in Summit, N. J., where she 
lived until last year when she re- 
moved to Washington, D. C. In 
1924 she was elected president of 
the Newark Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Women. Since becoming 
president of the National Council 
Miss Hawks was elected to the Ad- 
ministrative Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Units of the Catholic Wom- 
en’s League, which represents 
organizations of Catholic women in 
practically every nation of the 
world. She only recently returned 
from Europe where she attended 
the International Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva, representing 
the Catholic women of America. 


ip 
—< oe 





PEACE IN MALTA 


For the first time since 1927, 
general elections were held in the 
island of Malta in June. 
recalled that the Premier, 
Strickland, 


It will be 
Lord 


and the Bishops of 
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Malta, supported by the Holy See, 
have been in conflict for two years. 
The Premier, himself a Catholic, 
opposed the transfer of a Francis- 
can Friar from Malta to Sicily, 
charging that the friar was being 
persecuted by his religious supe- 
riors because of his political fidelity 
to Great Britain. The Bishops re- 
sented this interference in a purely 
religious question and issued a 
pastoral letter condemning Lord 
Strickland and his supporters. 
Riots occurred and the British Gov- 
ernment put the island under the 
rule of the Governor and forbade 
elections. 

This condition of affairs contin- 
ued till a month ago when Lord 
Strickland wrote an apology, ex- 
pressing his regret for clashing 
with the Church and her authority 
and for having used words which 
were offensive; he said that he 
withdrew them and humbly and 
unreservedly asked pardon. His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI. accepted 
this complete apology, and the 
Bishops issued a pastoral announc- 
ing the peace between the Church 
and the Government. The effects of 
the long controversy were evident 
in the elections held on June 17th. 
The Premier’s Constitutionalist 
Party was beaten by the National- 
ists, the latter taking twenty-one 
out of thirty-two Assembly seats. 
Lord Strickland, however, was re- 
turned to his seat in the Legislative 
Assembly with all his ministers 
except one. 


in 
—_— 





INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC 
CONGRESS IN DUBLIN 


THE thirty-first International Eu- 
charistic Congress was held in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, June 22-26. His Emi- 
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nence Lorenzo Cardinal Lauri, 
Grand Penitentiary of the Tribunal, 
Sacra Poenitentiaria, was the Papal 
Legate appointed by the Holy 
Father. The Most Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, was 
in charge of the American Section. 
Bishop Schrembs is Protector of 
the Priests’ Eucharistic League and 
Episcopal Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Lay Organizations of the 
N. C. W. C. His Eminence William 
Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of 
Boston, spoke on the closing day of 
the Congress, and his address was 
arranged for a time when it could 
be broadcast to America for the 
regular Sunday Catholic Radio 
Hour, at five o’clock Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. 

The Most Rev. John J. Glennon, 
D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis, ad- 
dressed the mass meeting of men 
in Phoenix Park, Dublin, on the 
second night of the Congress, speak- 


ing on “The Most Holy Eucharist— 
Charity and Peace.” Two other 
well-known American priests and 
scholars addressed sessions of the 
Congress: the Rev. Dr. Peter Guil- 
day, Professor of Church History 
at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, spoke of “The Contribution of 
the Irish Laity to the Progress of 
the Catholic Church in America,” 
and the Rev. Dr. Fulton J. Sheen, 
Professor of the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion at the same University, took 
as his subject, “Calvary on Irish 
Altars.” More than 400 loudspeak- 
ers, spaced about sixty yards apart, 
with one amplifier to every thirty 
loudspeakers, were installed along 
fifteen miles of streets, and these 
were brought into full operation on 
Sunday, June 26th, for the Proces- 
sion of the Blessed Sacrament 
and the final Benediction, and the 
Apostolic Blessing by the Papal 
Legate. 








WE introduced RutH KATHERINE 
Byrns to our readers in the March 
number as an eloquent spokesman 
for the post-War generation. That 
she is still looking at life with ques- 
tioning eyes is evident, as she now 
asks us pertinently “Why Not Tem- 
perance?” Miss Byrns is connected 
with the University of Wisconsin, 
from which she holds her M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees. 


In April KATHERINE Bréey, 
Litt.D., wrote “The Lady Anchor- 
ess” for us. It occasioned much 
favorable comment and Miss Brégy 
now gives us its contrasting sequel, 
“A Medieval Worldling: Eleanor of 
Aquitaine.” We are sure it will be 
as well received, though strange as 
it may seem, contemporary interest 
is in the former rather than in the 
latter. Miss Brégy is lecturing 
again this summer at the Catholic 
Summer School at Cliff Haven. She 
has in preparation a book to be 
published in the Science and Cul- 
ture Series being brought out by 
the Bruce Publishing Co. under the 
general editorship of Father Huss- 
lein, S.J. 


AGAIN we go to Lourdes (and 
elsewhere) with BertHa RapForD 
Sutton, who has returned there 
after an interesting sojourn in Mo- 
rocco. “Shepherd Stock,” which 


will appear in three installments, is 
a story with many real facts in it. 
Mrs. Sutton’s earlier Lourdes’ 
stories in pamphlet form have been 
among the best sellers of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society. She has another 
book in preparation. 





Our Contributors 


WE have no truer poet of nature 
than Exta Francis GitBert (Mars. 
JAMES Epwarp KINNEY), who writes 
poetry because perforce she must. 
“Sylvania” is a charming byric of 
the kind we have come to expect 
from her pen. : 


MARGARET C. MEAGHER will be re- 
membered as the author of several 
stimulating essays and many dis- 
criminating book reviews in our 
pages. To a rich cultural back- 
ground she joins a keen sense of 
humor happily displayed in 
“Those Fascinating ‘Jesuits.’ ” Miss 
Meagher is a Virginian by birth, 
but has made her home in New 
York for many years. 


Our first new contributor, Rev. 
ALFONSO DE ZULUETA (“Some 
Glimpses of Spain’’), is a priest of 
the Westminster Archdiocese, Eng- 
land, at present stationed at the 
Collegio Beda in Rome. He writes 
with authority of Spain as he is 
often in that country where he has 
property. He is closely related to 
the late Cardinal Merry del Val. 
Father de Zulueta writes for the 
English periodicals and recently 
contributed a candid discussion of 
“Catholic Spain” to the Dominican 
Blackfriars. 


WE can tell our readers nothing 
new of CATHERINE PARMENTER (“In- 
spiration”), except that that au- 
thentic young poet is claiming an 
ever widening recognition in the 
magazines of the East and the 
West. Summer usually brings her 
and her family from Colorado 
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Springs to their former home in 
Framingham, Conn. 


WE have always had a peculiar 
interest in STANLEY B. JAMEs since 
the story of his somewhat unusual 
journey into the Church first ap- 
peared in THE CATHOLIC Wor~p. 
Mr. James is a constant contributor 
to English and Irish periodicals as 
well as to many in this country. He 
has been much occupied with the 
subject of his present contribution, 
“Catholic Colonies.” 


Since he first wrote for us in 
1927 Rev. Sipney J. Smirn, S.J. 
(“In a Monastery Cloister’), then 
studying theology at Woodstock 
College, Md., has been ordained and 
is now making his tertianship at 
Manresa Hall, Port Townsend, 
Wash. Father Smith was educated 
by the Jesuits in Boston, was for a 
time professor of Rhetoric and 
Classical Literature at Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, and has had 
verse published in various Catholic 
periodicals. 


HarvEY WICKHAM’s “My Friend, 
the Dictionary,” is a posthumous 
contribution that will awaken re- 
newed regrets for the brilliant pen, 
silenced when it would seem that 
we needed its gay humor and in- 
cisive satire most. 


As we read the last of H. C. 
Boccuio’s articles on “Our Prison 
Population” we should be fully con- 
vinced of the need of prison re- 
form, and the reform of a few other 
things. So much interest has been 
manifested in these articles that we 
hope later to give them permanent 
form. 
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MICHAEL MONAHAN (“I Have 
Been to Carcassonne”) has an eerie 
gift of conveying elusive charm. 
He makes us feel that we too “have 
been to Carcassonne.” Mr. Mona- 
han is at his home in New Canaan, 
Conn., and has recently recovered 
from a serious illness. It is a re- 
flection on American literary taste 
that many of his books have been 
allowed to go out of print. Now if 
ever we should value that rare 
thing, distinction in style and 
thought. 


IF varied experience counts for 
anything with a writer, FRANKLIN 
Hott (“He Sat with Garibaldi’) 
should never be at a loss for ma- 
terial. Born in Cornwall, N. Y., 
educated at public and private 
schools, with a year at Harvard 
University, he has been in turn, day 
laborer, artist’s model, swimming 
instructor, gold prospector, news- 
paper reporter, school teacher, art- 
potter, war correspondent, instruc- 
tor in the Berlitz School in Italy, 
manager of the Adriatic Marine 
Supply Company at Fiume during 
the D’Annunzio occupation and ad- 
vertising manager of the Paris 
Evening Telegram. For the past 
ten years he has devoted himself to 
writing, contributing to The Cen- 
tury, Scribner’s, St. Nicholas, etc. 


CapTAIN GeorGE CeciL (“A Min- 
iature Railway”) does not write in 
his usual réle of globe-trotter this 
month. Not that he has given up 
that fascinating occupation, having 
recently returned to Paris from 
several months in the Near East, 
but that he thinks his “baby rail- 
way line” being unique, should 
prove an interesting subject. 








Mew Books 


The Letters of Robert Burns. Edited by J. DeLancey Ferguson.—Summer 
Holiday. By Sheila Kaye-Smith.—The Running Footman. By John Owen.—The 
Fountain. By Charles Morgan.—The Life of Emerson. By Van Wyck Brooks.— 
Goethe. By Henry W. Nevinson.—Method in Art Composition. By Anna Pell 
Woollett.—A Planned Society. By George Soule.—The City of the Red Plague. 
By George Popoff.—Crusade for the Anemone. By Princess Marthe Bibesco.— 
A Short History of French Painting. By Eric G. Underwood.—The Crosses and 
Culture of Ireland. By A. Kingsley Porter.—Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict. By 
Owen Lattimore.—Twenty Years of the Chinese Republic. By Harold Archer Van 
Dorn.—Triple Demism of Sun Yat Sen. By Paschal M. D’Elia.—vVital Realities. 
By Carl Schmitt, Nicholas Berdyaev and Michael de la Bedoyére.—A Miscellany 





of Verse.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Letters of Robert Burns. Edited 
by J. DeLancey Ferguson. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
2 vols. $10.00. 

These volumes represent the first 
systematic attempt to reédit Burns’s 
letters from the original manu- 
scripts and to present the entire 
body of the poet’s correspondence 
on its own merits. More than fifty 
letters are collected here for the 
first time, as well as nearly one hun- 
dred others not accessible in any 
one standard edition of Burns’s 
complete works. 

Burns has never been numbered 
among such great letter writers as 
Howell, Lady Montagu, Gray, Hor- 
ace Walpole, Cowper, Byron, and 
Lamb. In fact he was considered 
too strained and artificial for real 
distinction in an art whose essence 
is naturalness. The ease and native 
grace of his Scottish songs seemed 
to vanish at the very moment when 
they should have served his mood 
most loyally, and the resulting ef- 
fusion often betrayed its debt to a 
school copy-book or to the style of 
the Augustan wits. Thus he ad- 


monishes the Rev. Wm. Greenfield 





(and a month later Mrs. Dunlop in 
the same words) to “bear me wit- 
ness, when my bubble of fame was 
at the highest, I stood, unintoxicat- 
ed, with the inebriating cup in my 
hand looking forward, with rueful 
resolve, to the hastening time when 
the blow of Calumny should dash it 
to the ground, with all the eager- 
ness of vengeful triumph.” Sad 
stuff this but luckily it is not the 
real Burns. As a matter of fact 
Burns suffered incredibly from the 
stupidity of editors whe produced 
only a fragment of his total output, 
omitted the most personal passages, 
revised at their own sweet wills, and 
combined portions of different let- 
ters to the same person, “lifting” 
paragraphs which they did not care 
to print in full and, as Professor 
Ferguson wittily says, “inserting 
them elsewhere without an asterisk 
or a qualm.” 

The present editor has not only 
performed a service to scholarship 
in these fine volumes but a service 
to Burns who emerges for better or 
worse as the man he was. From 
one mood to another he passed with 
astonishing swiftness and when he 


























permitted his letters to reflect his 
mood they are revealing indeed. In 
some he moralizes with a candor 
born of disgust at his own follies; 
again he is prone to lay his excesses 
to a “sensibility and passion” which 
he insists no one else could have re- 
sisted half so well. He rejoices that 
his post in the Excise has banished 
his pecuniary worries, but a fort- 
night later he laments that he is “a 
rascally gauger condemned to gal- 
lop two hundred miles every week 
to inspect yeasty barrels.” He de- 
scribes himself in the act of poetic 
composition; professes the convic- 
tion that excellence in poetry “is the 
fruit of industry, attention, labour, 
and pains”; begs one friend as he is 
“a husband and father” to save him 
from expulsion from the service on 
the charge of disloyalty to the gov- 
ernment, and protests that “next 
after his God” he is “most devoutly 
attached to the British Constitu- 
tion.” He begs another friend to 
pardon a grave social blunder com- 
mitted in his cups and opens a let- 
ter to a third with the significant 
query, “Canst thou minister to a 
mind diseased?” His joys and sor- 
rows, his hopes and fears, his ebul- 
lient moments, his hours of near 
despair and self-abasement, and his 
confession of more than one grave 
folly are all reflected in these let- 
ters. Better than a score of biog- 
raphers they disclose the mind and 
heart of Burns. 

To the common charge that 
Burns’s excesses brought him to his 
grave at thirty-seven Professor Fer- 
guson offers a well-reasoned reply: 
The poet’s common sense which de- 
spite Burns’s weaknesses strikes the 
reader of these letters as one of his 
outstanding traits kept him diligent 
in his Excise duties, quick to note 
ways of improving the service and 
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keen for his own advancement. 
He was often busy with poetic com- 
position, gave advice and assistance 
to Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum, 
carried the burden of his losing bar- 
gain at Ellisland, and became a 
faithful member of the Dumfries 
Volunteers, a range of tasks incom- 
patible with the notion of habitual 
dissipation. Again and again Burns 
alluded to ill health, depression, and 
nervous exhaustion, and the strag- 
gling handwriting in the originals 
is proof that he did not overstate 
his case. He died, Mr. Ferguson in- 
sists, not the victim of dissipation 
but of a diseased condition of the 
heart consequent upon his over- 
driven adolescent years. J.J. R. 


Summer Holiday. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50. 

The Running Footman or The Senti- 
mental Servant. By John Owen. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

The Fountain. By Charles Morgan. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

Even in lean years the crop of 
novels seems unfailing and flamboy- 
ant—but from this crop three re- 
cent English works stand apart for 
their delight and their distinction 
in three very separate manners. 
The versatile Sheila Kaye-Smith has 
turned in Summer Holiday away 
from the problems of this world 
and the next to an idyl of child- 
hood. Her entire book is simply— 
but with what gracious art in its 
simplicity!—the story of how two 
little English maidens spent their 
summers at the delectable village 
of Platnix. There is nothing more 
exciting than their departure and 
return, the loss of a beloved bat- 
tered toy or a pathetic farm kitten, 
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the undercurrent of an imaginary 
dream world or the possibility— 
duly wrecked by the children’s in- 
genuous interference—of a rural ro- 
mance for Nurse. But neither Ken- 
neth Grahame nor Mr. Milne him- 
self has recaptured—Should one 
rather say remembered ?—the child 
psychology with more tender or 
sunny a realism than flutters from 
the pages of Summer Holiday. 

There could scarcely be a greater 
contrast to all this guileless gentle- 
ness than in the mingled terror and 
pity and beauty of The Running 
Footman. It is a tale of eighteenth- 
century England, where dead 
thieves still hung at crossroads, 
where the fear of post-mortem dis- 
section haunted the poor, and the 
servant was to his lord “much less 
than a favorite hound and very 
much less than his best hunter.” 
But what might merely be an ar- 
raignment of “Man’s inhumanity to 
man” becomes highly individual 
drama in Mr. Owen’s masterful 
story of the footman, John Deere 
—condemned for pride’s sake to run 
before his master’s coach though 
the heart almost literally break its 
walls, and finally through love’s 
sake inspired to the last, most in- 
credible journey of all. That final 
scene, where the adored governess- 
bride leaves forgotten in the empty 
church the flowers which John gave 
his life to bring her, stings the read- 
er’s memory like a wound. 

But it is Mr. Charles Morgan, 
known in this country chiefly as a 
dramatic critic, who gives us a 
novel veritably plumbing the depths 
of heart and soul. In one sense The 


Fountain is a war story: at least, 
the recent war is its background, 
and its plot coricerns a grave young 
English officer interned in a Dutch 
castle—where he hopes to find 
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peace and to finish his interrupted 
history of the contemplative life! 
What he finds instead is Julie, the 
English girl he had once tutored, 
now the wife of a Prussian officer 
away at the front. They love in- 
evitably and profoundly; meeting 
their pPoblem not, indeed, as the 
saints but as frail human beings 
still deeply conscious of their own 
and other people’s ideals. Neither 
the man nor the woman confesses 
allegiance to the code of any definite 
religion: yet we see the physical 
constantly interpenetrated by the 
spiritual, an earthly and even for- 
bidden love achieving mystical 
heights of self-realization and self- 
renunciation. The return of the 
husband, hopelessly ill—their devo- 
tion to him—his magnanimous un- 
derstanding of their problem and its 
eventual solution—make an en- 
thrallingly human story, although 
one which could easily have been 
cheapened and _  melodramatized. 
Mr. Morgan interprets it not only 
with art but with subtle delicacy 
and nobility, and with a pitiful wis- 
dom mountains removed from mere 
sophistication. K. B. 


The Life of Emerson. By Van 
Wyck Brooks. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

The prosaic title yields no clue 
to the highly imaginative quality 
of this beautiful biography—imag- 
inative yet salted with prudence. 
It is rare that an author handles 
with such mastery the two methods 
of using materials. Mr. Brooks per- 
fectly controls a technique that en- 
ables him to turn from detached 
chronicle and plunge without a 
ripple into Emerson’s stream of 
consciousness. Apart from scholar- 
ship this achievement implies a 
complete assimilation of everything 
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Emersonian, above all of the Jour- 
nal, that record of fifty odd years 
where may be viewed, “living and 
feeling and turning upon itself,” 
the soul of this naturalist of souls. 
If Emerson, as is alleged, could at 
will adroitly juggle away his baf- 
fling outer world, Mr. Brooks has 
most happily refrained. He pre- 
sents it three-dimensional, weaving 
with contrapuntal skill the 
rhythms of externalities with the 
persistent, the so rarely broken 
rhythms of the poet’s spiritual life. 
From the background quicken as- 
tounding individualities — Emer- 
son’s ancestors and contemporaries, 
the Transcendentalists, the Con- 
Sociate Family, Thoreau, Alcott, 
Holmes, the elder James, Carlyle 
and many another. Aunt Mary 
opens the book: “Miss Mary Moody 
Emerson lived in her shroud.” As 
the reader advances his wonder 
ceases that modern biography at its 
best should cast in the shade con- 
temporary fiction. Formal criticism 
is practically omitted, but in solu- 
tion, unprecipitated, are subtle lit- 
erary judgments, the product of 
consummate scholarship. 
Emerson’s span of life—it closed 
April 27th just fifty years ago— 
covered a revolution in transporta- 
tion, stupendous economic develop- 
ments, a great war, yet his story 
must remain the chronicle of spirit- 
ual adventures, of the unfolding of 
thought, of a puissant personality 
deflecting other souls from their 
orbits. Does he live to-day as the 
source of germinal ideas uttered 
with enchantment? Matthew Ar- 
nold, it is remembered, refused 
Emerson the title of man of letters, 
niching him with Marcus Aurelius 
as a friend to those who would live 
in the spirit. Mr. Garrod, Arnold’s 
successor in the chair of poetry at 
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Oxford, awards Emerson a garland 
as a great literary artist. Some so- 
cial critics seem to hope from Emer- 
son the magic word for America at 
the crossways, while distinguished 
humanists sound explicit warnings 
against one “who exalted emotion 
above reason, spontaneity above 
discipline, unlimited expansion 
above centripetal control,” one who 
accepted the dark problem of evil 
“a trifle too jauntily.” Charles 
Eliot Norton thought that Emer- 
son’s “inveterate ... optimism... 
is dangerous doctrine. It degener- 
ates into fatalistic indifference to 
moral considerations. .. . It is at the 
root of much of the irrational senti- 
mentalism in our American poli- 
tics.” Mr. Bliss Perry in his able 
defense, Emerson To-day, (1931), 
concedes that “there is a_ single 
paragraph in Newman’s Apologia 
beginning, ‘to consider the world in 
its length and _ breadth’—which 
faces the tragic mysteries of human 
life more squarely than any page of 
Emerson.” Yet he believes that the 
poise and serenity of Emerson’s 
thought might help to steady this 
febrile generation. “Great writers,” 
said Emerson, “should be judged by 
the frame of mind they produce,” 
and a re-reading of his work might 
suggest the idea that some of his ad- 
verse critics have failed to view him 
steadily and whole. 

M. Régis Michaud, a French in- 
terpreter, who characterizes Emer- 
son as a blend of shrewdness and 
transcendentalism, would like to 
submit the Journal and the poems 
to Freud, prompted thereto by in- 
terest in la vie passionelle. Be- 
trayals and desecrations would at- 
tend such a course, but it might be 
possible to link Emerson’s well- 
known passion for the zolian harp 
—his ravishment under the spell of 
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that wild, sweet, unorganized, struc- 
tureless “music’”—with his insist- 
ence on spontaneity, his exaltation 
of intuition and emotion, his self- 
confessed failure in architectonics. 


“ZEolian harp, 
How strangely wise thy strain! 


Speaks not of self that mystic 
tone, 
But of the Overgods alone.” 
M. C. M. 


Goethe. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.75. 

The author of this study is an 
Englishman and a_ disciple of 
Goethe, who was educated in Ger- 
many and as a youth talked to men 
and women who had seen Goethe in 
the flesh. In celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the poet’s death he wrote 
this biography to give a portrait of 
the man, his character, and the 
course of his life. The result is a 
plain, straight-forward account, free 
of subtleties, “fine writing,” and af- 
fectations of wisdom. The book 
might easily have been expanded to 
thrice its length—we hope it may 
—but the very skill which has been 
exercised to keep it within very 
modest bounds, the _ certainty 
wherewith the author selects the 
most significant events, character- 
istics, variations in interests and 
points of view in Goethe’s life and 
intellect, are eloquent of his devo- 
tion and knowledge. The book hag 
its touches of wisdom, of poetry, 
and even of humor. It deserves 


well of the innumerable readers to 
whom Goethe is little more than a 
name but who, in the midst of 
crowding interests far afield, will 
welcome an opportunity to learn 
much in a limited time and from an 
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authoritative source about one of 
the world’s half dozen greatest men 
of letters and most stimulating 
minds. 3. 3. &. 


Method in Art Composition. By Anna 
Pell Woollett. New York: College 
of the Sacred Heart, Manhattan- 
ville. 

Although expressly written as a 
handbook for teachers of small chil- 
dren, this book will interest anyone 
who wants to instill in an unpreju- 
diced mind certain basic principles 
of art. Here is a manual which 
combines comprehensive knowledge 
of the subject with a detailed meth- 
od for teaching art. The book is ar- 
ranged in short daily lessons for 
the eight years of grammar school, 
with twenty-five plates illustrating 
the theory and showing how the 
students’ work should be criticized. 

One of the author’s original con- 
tributions is the idea of having first 
year students work only on the 
blackboard, using colored chalks. 
The relation of music to drawing is 
clearly taught in the early lessons 
where rhythmic arm exercises pre- 
pare the way for the expression of 
rhythm by various curved lines and 
rounded forms. “These circles and 
ellipses should precede the drawing 
of straight lines, which are most 
difficult.” Eye tests form a regular 
part of the course. These consist 
in very simple arm motions made 
in the air which the students repro- 
duce on the blackboard. Such ex- 
ercises .. . “develop in the child the 
habit of rapid perception and the 
power to retain an object form in 
the memory” . . . habits invaluable 
to the artist later on. In several 
lessons the use of clay brings out 
certain points of theory, and its re- 
lation to the drawing is thoroughly 
explained. 


























Each of the three sections into 
which the course is divided has its 
specific aim: first rhythm, then 
balance, and later, contrast. The 
symbols and colors used develop 
from simple forms and primary 
colors to composite forms and a 
wider range of colors. A sense of 
proportion is brought out by noting 
relations of big and little things. 
Under each section are detailed in- 
structions comprising a scheme of 
sixty or more lessons giving a dis- 
cussion of art theory, illustrative 
plates, and a glossary of artistic 
terms. 

The emphasis on a thorough mas- 
tery of fundamental art principles 
gives a foundation for those who 
will go on and to others a start on 
the way to art appreciation. The 
author, Mother Woollett, Religious 
of the Sacred Heart, was Professor 
of Art at Manhattanville, the College 
of the Sacred Heart, until her un- 
timely death last year. Before en- 
tering religion she had done notable 
work with Bela Pratt in Boston, 
where she taught in the School of 
Fine Arts. C. VR. S. 


A Planned Society. By George 
Soule. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 

Only the last two chapters of this 
work deal directly and specifically 
with the subject described in the 
title. All the other chapters are, 
however, interesting and useful in 
themselves and in various ways help 
the reader to understand the neces- 
sity of planning, together with its 
limitations, difficulties and ad- 
vantages. 

When he takes up the precise 
topic of planning, the author adopts 
two “natural starting points” which 
had more or less vogue during the 
now discredited “new economic 
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era.” They are the economy of high 
wages and the stabilization of in- 
dustry and employment. The au- 
thor thinks that a national program 
of planning might reasonably aim 
at obtaining for ail the gainfully 
employed by the end of ten years a 
minimum income of five thousand 
dollars a year on a forty-hour-five- 
day week. The more specific goals 
are an increase in farm and labor 
incomes, adjustment of new invest- 
ments in productive capital and re- 
striction of credit to consumption 
and production instead of specula- 
tion. The main elements in the ma- 
chinery of planning are as follows: 
a central administrative organiza- 
tion for each important industry; a 
national economic board to corre- 
late the plans of the various indus- 
tries and work out a general plan 
for raising the lowest incomes and 
regulating the flow of investment 
and credit; this board would repre- 
sent the whole public and be estab- 
lished by law. 

Suppose the various trade asso- 
ciations refused to accept the rec- 
ommendations of the national board 
as regards production schedules, 
rates of wages, etc., would or should 
the board have the legal power to 
compel acceptance of its recom- 
mendations? The author leaves this 
question open and suggests that 
compulsion should come only when 
necessity for it has been shown by 
experience. Of course, this is the 
great crux of all planning: how 
much compulsion is to be exercised 
and by what sort of governmental 
machinery? Undoubtedly, the adop- 
tion and execution of whatever 
plans are made should at first be a 
matter of voluntary action. 

Toward the close of the volume, 
the author declares that planning 
would diminish the power of the 
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capitalist to make _ speculative 
profits and even to get as high rates 
of interest as formerly. Undoubt- 
edly, he is right in taking this po- 
sition. No scheme of planning will 
succeed or will even be worth at- 
tempting which does not produce 
this effect. Our industries cannot 
be kept in operation unless all the 
products can be sold; all the prod- 
ucts cannot be sold unless and un- 
til more purchasing power goes to 
the masses who want to use it to 
buy the surplus products and less 
to the owners of capital who already 
have all that they want out of their 
own products. 3. & & 


The City of the Red Plague. Soviet 
Rule in a Baltic Town. By 
George Popoff. Translated by 
Robin John. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

This book is primarily a histori- 
cal document in spite of its lurid 
title. It is first hand evidence from 
a man on the spot concerning the 
experiences of Riga, now capital of 
Latvia, during five devastating 
months under the “Red Plague” of 
Bolshevism. The author, conscious 
of his historical function, is careful 
to speak within bounds. He adds 
in an appendix a list of fifty-five liv- 
ing witnesses, all British subjects 
residing in Riga, many of whom 
lived there through those fateful 
five months. “They too,” says the 
author, “can confirm in a very great 
measure the truth of what is writ- 
ten in this book.” Finally he gives 
a bibliography of his additional 
sources, including a complete file of 
the Red Flag. It is unnecessary to 
go outside of this official publica- 
tion of the Soviets for the evident 
intent of these self-styled “bar- 
barians” to destroy the population 
and confiscate their property. This 
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is strong language, but why say less 
than they said for themselves? 
They opened the prisons and re- 
leased and armed the criminals, 
having first disarmed the inoffensive 
populace. The underworld was at 
last on top; they said it, they meant 
it, they acted it. Results: 3,632 per- 
sons executed in Riga (Bolshevist 
statistics) or about 5,000 in all Lat- 
via; 8,590 died of starvation in 
Riga, with more inhumanity than 
can be put into any statistics. 

Riga’s case is more illuminating 
than that of Russia. It illustrates 
a complete cycle of Bolshevist inva- 
sion, conquest, domination, failure 
and cowardly retreat. As an ex- 
periment in Soviet rule it is, says 
the author, “Entirely clean-cut, 
easily surveyed,” and that teo, for 
“a period sufficient for any govern- 
ment to reveal its true character.” 
Moreover the testimony is une- 
quivocal, because being outside of 
the dominance of the Soviets it is 
not palsied by fear nor paid for by 
official favor. 

Nothing need be said about the 
literary merits of the book except 
that it is adequately done. As a 
story it is of compelling interest. 

J. E. C. 


Crusade for the Anemone. Letters 
from the Holy Land. By Prin- 
cess Marthe Bibesco. Translated 
by Thomas Kernan. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

In these impressions or medita- 
tions growing out of her visit to 
Palestine the Princess Bibesco has 
given us a unique and exquisite 
book. Its form is that of personal 
“epistles”: one to her uncle the 
Abbé, a canon of Notre Dame in 
Paris—one to that modern cru- 
sader, Lord Thomson of Carding- 
ton, commander of the brigade 




















which captured Jerusalem during 
the winter of 1918—one to her 
venerable kinsman, the dying King 
of Roumania—one to a young un- 
believing French author whom she 
calls a “Gentile”—the last to her be- 
loved Dead. And the anemone, 
scarlet or purple “flower of the 
, wind,” is identified not only with 

the “lilies of the field” so tenderly 
praised by Christ but also with 
“love, baptism in the morning dew, 
the spirit that conquers the letter,” 
and the humility which perpetually 
discovers miracles because its eyes 
are lowered to the ground. 

This symbolic interpretation of 
things first studied with delicate 
and acute observation is the key- 
note of the Princess’ work. It is re- 
sponsible both for the enchantment 
and the disenchantment of her pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land—so 
often, as she admits, an “affront” to 
the modern pilgrim, who longs for 
an earthquake to destroy the bizarre 
and multitudinous shrines which 
too frequently distract from the sa- 
cred events they would commemo- 
rate, or for wings to escape the poly- 
glot and contentious population who 
walk the streets where Jesus trod 
and look upon the clouds which 
welcomed His ascension. Yet it is 
in Palestine that she finds “a united 
past for all civilized beings,” and 
realizes that “the true Garden of the 
Agony is within each one of us.” 
Her epistle to the sophisticated 
“Gentile,” in which she justifies the 
Church’s capture of childhood by 
quoting Freud and her own ac- 
ceptance of Catholic dogma by the 
fact that intelligent chemists “do 
not pretend to repeat all experi- 
ments”—is an admirable polemic; 
while that “To the Dead” shakes the 
heart with its story of the little 
brother who so early taught her 
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“the divine hide-and-seek of Chris- 
tian death.” 

English readers are fortunate in 
having so satisfying a translation 
of a volume which is the rarest 
blending of irony, imagination and 
deep spirituality. It was a happy 
choice of the Catholic Book Club. 

K. B. 


A Short History of French Painting. 
By Eric G. Underwood. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$3.50. 

This is a book which should be 
welcomed with a salvo of applause. 
It is the epitome of good taste, good 
judgment and utility. Though one 
may sneer about handbooks for the 
arts, with this in one’s hand—or in 
one’s head—a visit to the Louvre 
will have richer significance and 
motoring through France keener 
points of incentive. So will our gal- 
leries at home, as it is remarkable 
how much of the best French art 
has found its way to America. Mr. 
Underwood has listed at the back of 
his book the great galleries of the 
world with the specimens of French 
art which they contain. Nor is that 
the only useful table. Behind the 
front covers is a map of France di- 
vided into the old provinces and be- 
hind the back covers a “Pupil Pedi- 
gree”—an artistic family tree of 
the masters and the men who pre- 
served their tradition. For histori- 
cal synchronization, a chart is ap- 
pended of the French and English 
kings and chief cultural events since 
the thirteenth century, with the 
contemporary French artists. Evi- 
dently Mr. Underwood is a teacher 
with generous traits for he has 
spared no pains to give his readers 
the advantages of his own scholarly 
mind. 

He explains the far more rapid 
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development of Italian than early 
French art by the lack of wall space 
for frescoes in Gothic churches as 
compared to Romanesque. As art 
was then the handmaid of the 
Church, French artists confined 
themselves to illumination or to the 
splendid windows that are _ the 
glories of the Middle Ages. Deco- 
rative art was born of the Renais- 
sance when feudal castles gave way 
to palaces and portraits became the 
rage. Catherine de Medici had no 
less than three hundred and forty 
painted of herself. 

Modern French art really begins 
with Delacroix who, after a visit to 
Africa with the Duc de Morny, un- 
dertook an analysis of color which 
revolutionized all ideas. “What 
Venice knew and David forgot, Del- 
acroix rediscovered.” Realists, Im- 
pressionists, Neo-Impressionists, 
Post - Impressionists, Pointillistes 
follow. Paris is now the art capital 
of the world. Her painters come 
from many parts of the Continent; 
their inspiration, no longer spring- 
ing from Faith, seems more and 
more to be an appeal to the intel- 
lect. Watteau, with his mastery of 
space, has found new acclaim. 
Corot’s star has waned and Cé- 
zanne’s has risen but we predict 
that Daumier will soon be sought 
after as one of the very great. 

E. VR. W. 


The Crosses and Culture of Ireland. 
By A. Kingsley Porter. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
$15.00. 

In the present ingratiating vol- 
ume, illustrated with almost three 
hundred photographs, Professor 
Porter maintains that the sculp- 
tures on the Irish crosses of the 
pre-Romanesque period and until 
well after the Norse invasions, par- 
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ticularly the tenth century sculp- 
tures, were unsurpassed in loveli- 
ness anywhere else in Western 
Europe. His five chapters—the five 
lectures he recently delivered at the 
Metropolitan Museum—discuss in 
detail the very complex and “illu- 
sive” inconography of these crosses. 

If he is strong and at his acme 
in archeological research, Mr. 
Porter, however, is weak—or at any 
rate there are weak points—in his 
ecclesiastical history. Perforce he 
deals somewhat with St. Colum- 
banus and Columcille (St. Colum- 
ba), both of them storm-centers 
in the Rome-Armagh question. He 
evidently has not read M. V. Hay’s 
A Chain of Error in Scottish His- 
tory. Otherwise he could not hold 
that Columbanus founded Bobbio 
as a thorn in the side of Rome. 
This is perhaps an unconscious 
contradiction of his statement 
earlier in the book that the Irish 
saints emigrated to the continent 
because of the pressure of over- 
population and of a feeling of cul- 
tural superiority, as they were the 
repositories of learning and pure 
monasticism, which had come to 
them, Mr. Porter writes, from 
Egypt. 

As to Columceille, founder of 
Iona, Professor Porter believes that 
Adamnan, Columba’s biographer, is 
untrustworthy through his biased 
purpose “of leading the rebellious 
Celtic Church into the fold of 
Rome.” Hay indeed concurs in 
Adamnan’s unreliability but for a 
different reason. For Adamnan, 
like the monk Jonas, who wrote 
the biography of Columbanus, 
wished only to construct an edify- 
ing picture of his subject as a 
stimulus to the other monks. As 
Hay logically says, if the Celtic 
Church had really been suspected 


























of heresy (in those days the great- 
est possible crime against civiliza- 
tion), Adamnan, as well as Bede, 
would have mentioned it. But Mr. 
Porter, trusting to Rossetti’s Bob- 
bio Illustrato, thinks that the 
Church used obscurantist methods 
to suppress the Celtic schism and 
to manufacture orthodoxy by de- 
stroying true documents and forg- 
ing false ones. 

These lapses, possibly owing to 
necessary compression of historical 
data, do not, however, vitiate Mr. 
Porter’s researches in a field where 
his knowledge is firmer. It is most 
interesting to learn about St. Pat- 
rick’s Purgatory on Lough Derg, 
the Gaelic Compostela, now van- 
ished; about the round towers, like 
the French lanternes des morts; 
about the austere grandeur of Skel- 
lig Michael; and about the con- 
servatism of the Celts, who per- 
petuated their own esthetically- 
sound pagan myths but not those 
of the Vikings. And when the Vik- 
ings invaded their islands, they 
abandoned their illuminated co- 
dices and cleverly preserved their 
art in perdurable stone. J. wW. L. 


Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict. By 
Owen Lattimore. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Twenty Years of the Chinese Repub- 
lic. By Harold Archer Van Dorn, 
Ph.D. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.50. 

Triple Demism of Sun Yat Sen. By 
Paschal M. D’Elia, S.J. Wu- 
chang, China: The Franciscan 
Press. $1.75. 

“... Manchuria is a focus of con- 
flict in which meet three authentic 
Styles of civilization: the old but 
still vigorous civilization of China, 
the newer but materially more 
powerful civilization of the West, 
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and the newest of all, a force still 
largely incalculable, the civilization 
which is being created in our time 
in Russia and, rejected by the West, 
is turning with great vigor toward 
the Orient.” In these words, Owen 
Lattimore, states his theme. 

His book discusses the strategy 
and intrigues of the three, together 
with the historic and economic fac- 
tors favoring each, and the inter- 
play of interests among other and 
less dominant elements of the popu- 
lation, with much force and vi- 
vacity. Although its writing ante- 
dated somewhat the Japanese oc- 
cupation of Manchuria,—footnotes 
having been added to cover that 
important phase of Manchurian 
history,—yet it throws a flood of 
light upon the “aggression.” He 
does not hesitate to take decided 
issue with accepted views. This in- 
dependence is apparent in his dis- 
cussion of the opium question. 

A prudent reader would be in- 
clined to read Mr. Lattimore’s state- 
ments about Japan—in which he 
places her squarely among the rep- 
resentatives of Western culture in 
Manchuria—with considerable re- 
serve. That Nippon appears in 
Western dress is undoubted, but 
that she has a Western mind may 
well be questioned. 

While recording the progress of 
China under the New Republic, 
Harold A. Van Dorn has by no 
means discarded his critical facul- 
ties. He is capable of some very 
plain talk, as instanced by the fol- 
lowing: 

“The World War taught Western 
nations some of the shortcomings 
of nationalism. The doctrine has 
not reached this stage of evolution 
in China. Its stark and primitive 
force sweeps up and down the land, 
injuring both friend and foe... . 
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It is destined to remake China and, 
for better or for worse, to motivate 
the thought and action of one 
fourth of the human race for more 
years than any of us shall see.” 

“Japan,” he says, “senses this 
new force. She knows that it will 
not rest until it has struck down 
every special privilege which she 
and other nations now enjoy in 
China. She seeks to strike first.” 
The Japanese coup in Manchuria 
was the blow—a deplorable one in 
Van Dorn’s view. 

This author has no illusions re- 
garding the beneficence of the pagan 
cults. He djfferentiates, however, 
between the present-day idolatry 
and the primitive worship of 
Heaven, which seems to have ap- 
proached monotheism and the rites 
of which were carried out by the 
emperors up to the end of the Man- 
chu régime. 

With regard to the Missions, Mr. 
Van Dorn stands aloof from the 
common and easy method of fault- 
finding. Staying clear of theologi- 
cal discussions, the writer does not 
draw any sharp distinction between 
Catholic and Protestant efforts. He 
gives a fair and informative outline 
of Catholic activities, and notes the 
participation of ‘American Catholics 
in the more recent phases and the 
establishment of Maryknoll in 1911 
—facts which have escaped fhe no- 
tice of most non-Catholic and some 
Catholic observers. He finds the 
Catholics lagging “far behind their 
Protestant brethren” in the field of 
education. In this respect one feels 
that the Catholic schools have not 
been adequately appraised. No 
mention is found of the Catholic 
University of Peking, for instance. 

The writer makes an interesting 
observation on the character of Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, the Father of New 
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China, a “conciliatory interpreta- 
tion” of whose teachings is proposed 
in the third book in this group. Mr. 
Van Dorn says: “Nowhere did the 
mind of the poet and dreamer stand 
out more clearly than in his naive 
assumption that this evolution (i. e., 
the democratic) could take place in 
five years. And yet who knows? 
Perhaps the visionary struggling for 
an impossible goal draws the 
chariot of his dreams farther than 
he who sets a comfortable pace.” 

The preéminence of the San Min- 
chui—sometimes translated as the 
“The Three Principles of the Peo- 
ple” but which Father d’Elia pre- 
fers to call “The Triple Demism”— 
as a sort of Bible of Nationalism 
makes its study necessary and 
praiseworthy. Father d’Elia does 
not hesitate to take the dead leader 
to task for his inaccuracies and con- 
tradictions and for his baseless 
charges against the foreigners in 
China, yet he maintains that most 
of what Dr. Sun taught is suscepti- 
ble of an interpretation acceptable 
to Chinese Catholics. He denies 
that the Nationalist chieftain was as 
anti-foreign as his charges against 
the aliens in China would seem to 
indicate. Nor does he believe that 
Dr. Sun’s attitude toward Bolshe- 
vism can be gauged by his flatter- 
ing references to Lenin and the 
leaders of the new Russia—the Doc- 
tor having been rather heavily ob- 
ligated to Moscow at the time the 
Triple Demism was preached. He 
entirely dismisses the notion that 
Sun was anti-Christian, pointing out 
that he was a Protestant and quot- 
ing a number of favorable state- 
ments made by him about the Cath- 
olic Missionaries and their teach- 
ings. 

Deeming it important for the 
Church in China to reach a modus 

















vivendi with Nationalism, Father 
d’Elia proceeds upon the Ignatian 
principle that “We must be more 
disposed to justify an obscure state- 
ment of our neighbor than to con- 
demn it,” and makes out a very fair 
case for the San—Minchui in the 
court of Catholic teaching and 
Thomistic philosophy. M. Q. 


Vital Realities. By Carl Schmitt, 
Nicholas Berdyaev and Michael 
de la Bedoyére. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

The three suggestive papers of 
Essays in Order, 5, 6 and 7, deal 
with modern democracy and its bit- 
ter foe, Russian communism. Dr. 
Carl Schmitt, Professor of Political 
Theory in the University of Berlin, 
in the first essay, “The Necessity of 
Politics,” refutes the modern heresy 
that there is no objective relation 
between the inner life of the indi- 
vidual and the public life of soci- 
ety. A trained jurist, he shows 
clearly that the public and repre- 
sentative character of Catholicism 
is an earnest of its divine truth and 
universality. The Church’s ability 
in every age to embrace the most 
diverse and apparently contradic- 
tory elements, combining as she 
does authoritative exclusiveness 
and spiritual catholicity, is an evi- 
dence of the creative force of her 
divine life, and not, as her critics 
charge, a sign of unbridled ambi- 
tion and unscrupulous opportu- 
nism. 

Nicholas Berdyaev, an Orthodox 
Russian of the modernistic type, 
was at one time Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Mos- 
cow. He has lived in France since 
1922, and is at present the editor of 
an important philosophical review, 
The Way. His first essay, “The Rus- 
sian Revolution,” traces the origin 
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of the Bolshevik revolt against Czar- 
ist tyranny and injustice, while the 
second, “The Religion of Comru- 
nism,” maintains that Russian com- 
munism is not merely a social sys- 
tem, but a religion, striving to take 
the place of a Christianity it hates. 
He styles it well, “the religion of the 
kingdom of this world, the last and 
final denial of the other world, of 
every kind of spirituality.” 

In the “Drift of Democracy,” Mi- 
chael de la Bedoyére discusses the 
moral basis and nature of political 
democracy, emphasizing its present 
weakness and strength. Realists 
believe that democracy is a drag on 
the economic system, while ideal- 
ists find its machinery too slow and 
cumbersome to be able to achieve 
its own ends. Its real weakness, ac- 
cording to our author, consists in 
its trying to achieve an ideal, un- 
supported by the faith that made 
the ideal possible. While stating 
that Catholicism alone is capable of 
obtaining the allegiance and sym- 
pathy of the modern man, he ac- 
cuses Catholic apologists of being 
either unable or unwilling to chal- 
lenge modernism on its own ground 
and in terms of its own philosophy. 
As for these United States he is con- 
vinced that in the intellectual and 
cultural life of the country, Catholi- 
cism, despite its growing numbers, 
counts for very little. B. L. C. 


A Miscellany of Verse.—Father 
Quirk’s Candles in the Wind (New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh—The 
Dial Press. $2.00) reveals him as 
a devotee of Father Tabb and 
though no one has yet learned the 
secret of that lamented poet’s mas- 
tery of the quatrain Father Quirk 
is a worthy disciple. “In qua- 
trains,” Brother Leo shrewdly ob- 
serves in his Foreword, “it is not 
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always easy to effect a compression 
of fancy, concentration of emotion, 
a distillation of life.” Father 
Quirk, however, has done these 
very things on occasion, and his 
success is attested in “Futility,” 
“Daybreak in the City,” “At Eve- 
ning” and “Keats,” as well as in the 
finest of all, “Per Omnia Secula,” 
an exquisite echo of Vaughan, and 
“The Worm,” which George Her- 
bert would not have disdained.— 
Fredericka Blankner’s All My 
Youth (New York: Brentano’s. 
$2.00) shows that its author has as 
a poet sincerity and responsiveness 
to beauty, and as personal gifts, re- 
straint and a keen spiritual sense. 
All these qualities are most com- 
pletely present in the finest poem 
in this volume, “Quest of God,” 
whose spiritual passion leads one 
to believe that Miss Blankner is no 
stranger to the writings of St. Au- 
gustine. Her weaknesses, however, 
are obvious. Her sense of form is 
uncertain; she has fallen into the 
prevalent fallacy of discounting the 
beauty and appeal of music in 
verse; she is not yet mistress of the 
“singing voice” without which 
genuine poetry is not; there is not 
equal marriage of head and heart 
here and—perhaps as a _ conse- 
quence—no lines that pierce deep 
and refuse to be forgotten except, 
perhaps, “Annunciation,” “Sou- 
venir,” and the concluding couplet 
of “Prayer” :— 


“With Heaven so full of cherubim 
and song, 

God, spare me one! 
keep it long.” 


I will not 


Miss Blankner’s gifts are so fine 
that one hopes they may yet tri- 
umph and carry her far.—In My 
Candle and Other Poems (New 
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York: Benziger Bros. $1.00) by 
Mother Francis d’Assisi, better 
known maybe under her pseudo- 
nym, Carol Stone, are verses char- 
acterized by earnestness and spirit- 
ual feeling. The finest are “Deep 
Waters,” “Why Art Thou Sad, O 
My Soul,” and “My Visitor.” 
Among some sixty-four poems on 
a variety of subjects in Edith 
Mirick’s Flower and Weed (New 
York: James T. White & Co. 
$1.50), four are distinguished, “De- 
fiance,” “Caged Eagle,” “Christmas 
Pine,” and “Anne Routledge.” Miss 
Mirick is always painstaking but 
too often uninspired. At her best 
she has grace, feeling, some fancy, 
and—at times—poignant irony.— 
Margaret Munsterberg’s Stained 
Glass Windows (New York: Liter- 
ary Publications) is sincere, intelli- 
gent, carefully executed, and re- 
freshingly free from affectation. The 
most appealing poems are “At a 
City Hospital,” “The History Teach- 
er,” “Raphael,” and in particular, 
“A Marriage,” which deserves a 
high place in any anthology of con- 
temporary verse.—Through Mary 
Dixon Thayer’s verses, Songs Be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25), 
run a strong faith and a very real 
humility which finds graceful ex- 
pression, especially in Lyrics II, 
XIII, XIV, XXXVIII, and XLI. The 
finest lines in the volume are these: 


“Beautiful, O Love, Thou art! 
Paint Thine image on my heart! 
Fairer than the rising sun— 
Fairer than the dawn begun— 
Fairer than the morning star— 
Fairer, my Beloved, far 
Than all mystical loveliness 
Is Thy mystical caress.” 


“Tom” Daly is always clever, 

















breezy, and refreshing, and in Mc- 
Aroni Medleys (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $1.75) he is ad- 
mirably all three. At times he is 
serious, as in that ringing thumb- 
nail ode “Foch”; at other times he 
falls into dialect (Irish or Italian 
chiefly) and it is then that many of 
us like him best. Most poets can 
be serious-—and are—but it is only 
a rare poet who can amid his laugh- 
ter warm our spirits with his ripe 
wisdom, his sympathy, and his 
shrewd understanding of hearts es- 
sentially naive and—but for him— 
inarticulate. Tom Daly’s finger is 
on the pulse of life: he knows life’s 
tears no less than its smiles. 

Louis Untermeyer is a singularly 
satisfying anthologist whose repu- 
tation is brilliantly sustained in 
The Book of Living Verse (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50). Its range is wide, for it in- 
cludes English and American verse 
and extends from the thirteenth 
century to the present day. It is 
the most complete of his numer- 
ous anthologies and it is the result 
of a lifetime of study and—im- 
portant point to notice—of enjoy- 
ment. Mr. Untermeyer’s taste is 
distinctively good. He gives us fre- 
quent and happy surprises by pre- 
senting unusual poems such as 
Henry King’s exquisite “Of Human 
Life,” and his choice of longer 
poems includes the “Friar’s Tale,” 
“The Ancient Mariner,” “Rape of 
the Lock,” “Eve of Saint Agnes,” 
and the “Hound of Heaven.” It 
would be difficult to find more 
poetic fine gold in a volume of 
equal size. 

Dr. Charles C. Albertson in Lyra 
Mystica (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $3.00), a compact volume 
of almost 500 pages, presents a col- 
lection of verse which calls for a 
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broad understanding of the term 
“mystical” and includes writers as 
far removed in time, race, and 
type of mind as Aristophanes, 
Zoroaster, St. Augustine, St. Teresa, 
Petrarch, Verlaine, Claudel, Heine, 
Pushkin, Hopkins, Emerson and 
Whitman. As in all such collec- 
tions one is surprised by both in- 
clusions and omissions. One looks 
in vain for Cedmon, St. Bernard, 
Du Bellay, Herrera,—to mention 
but a few—and, among English 
names, Donne, Shirley, Habington, 
Hawkes, and W. S. Blunt. Dr. Al- 
bertson reveals a wide knowledge 
and a catholic taste and his work is 
painstaking, intelligent, and in 
many ways commendable. But 
what imp of the perverse ever 
prompted an Introduction by Dean 
Inge? The Dean of St. Paul has 
long since proved himself too wood- 
en-minded, too insular, too wanting 
in gentleness and liberality to il- 
lumine such a subject as mysticism 
in poetry.—Stopford A. Brooke’s 
and T. W. Rolleston’s fine collec- 
tion, A Treasury of Irish Poetry 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00), first appeared in 1900 and 
has been reprinted many times 
since. The volume in its present 
form is a new edition, revised and 
enlarged. Poets of the generation 
following that of Yeats and A. E. 
have been added, among them Jos- 
eph Campbell, Padraic Colum, Led- 
widge, McDonagh, Seumas O’Sulli- 
van, Alice Milligan, James Steph- 
ens, and Joseph Plunkett. The typ- 
ical elements of Irish verse are 
here: its yearning, its passion, its 
mirth, its nationalist hopes, and its 
religious fervor. The _ editorial 
work, accomplished with taste and 
judgment, and the wide range of 
subjects and authors, have given 
this collection distinction. 
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Our Lady’s Choir (Boston: Bruce 
Humphries. $2.50) is an anthology 
of contemporary verse by Catholic 
Nuns, the editor of which, William 
Stanley Braithwaite, deserves 
thanks for doing so well what need- 
ed so decidedly to be done. Here 
are grace, tenderness, and a beauti- 
ful and pervasive faith often char- 
acterized by a glowing imagination 
and a restrained passion. The pas- 
sion is evoked by One of Whose 
Presence these modest singers are 
always aware and of Whose Beauty 
all other loveliness is but a dim 
fore-shadowing. Some of the poems 
presented here deserve a place in 
every distinguished anthology of 
contemporary verse and, if includ- 
ed, would challenge the finest work 
of the foremost living American 
poets. It is a revelation and a joy 
to know that among our busy, mod- 
est sisterhoods are so many authen- 
tic singers who, in exquisite lyrics, 
reveal imaginations as fresh as 
Spring and as radiant as dawn. 

John Gilland Brunini has sought 
inspiration for The Mysteries of the 
Rosary (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.00) at the very heart of the 
Catholic Faith. In preparation he 
has saturated himself with the Gos- 
pel narratives, and the closeness of 
his study is revealed in the sim- 
plicity, dignity, and fervor of his 
poems. At times Mr. Brunini’s sim- 
plicity is almost baldness; now and 
then cacophonous lines creep in as 
where “restless,” “curious,” and 
“lest” come together in a single 
pentameter line. But to offset such 
occasional lapses are lines as fine as 


“All time is compassed in this gar- 
den hour, 

Confessed and secret sins of cen- 
turies 

That were and are to be.” 
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Again, on Christmas night 


“the quickening melody 
That bursts upon the many shut- 
tered night, and fills 
The crannied rocks with echoed 
joy. 
Hear not 
The shouted scorn beyond Geth- 
semane.” 


In this slender volume the appre- 
ciative poetry lover will find much 
beauty and high promise. 

New Poems (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00), Ed- 
win Markham’s fifth volume of 
verse, consists of eighty poems and 
marks the poet’s eightieth birthday. 
It is not a remarkable collection al- 
though “Walt Whitman,” read at 
the unveiling of the Whitman bust 
in the Hall of Fame last year, and 
“Power,” a prize-winning sonnet, 
have distinction. Mr. Markham has 
a deep sympathy for inarticulate 
suffering and a swift responsiveness 
to beauty and heroism. But he is 
often diffuse and his expansive dic- 
tion sometimes outruns the emotion 
which underlies it. If the present 
volume adds nothing to Mr. Mark- 
ham’s fame, he has the conso- 
lation of knowing that his “Man 
with the Hoe” and his “Lincoln” 
have given him an established and 
deserved reputation. 

Padraic Colum, Poems (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50), 
has made a niche for himself among 
contemporary poets not merely be- 
cause his interests are so broad as 
to embrace animals, reptiles, and 
birds, as well as women and men, 
but because he has caught a vision 
of Ireland all his own. The things 
he sings of are elemental and he 
treats them with a surprising free- 
dom from merely literary allusions 




















and with an effective simplicity 
which his subdued but ever-present 
emotion keeps from boldness. Tra- 
ditional approaches do not interest 
him. He catches his tide at the full 
and your imagination must be alert 
if you are to go on with him. 
Otherwise, as he is never lengthy 
and always condensed, you will 
miss much: the depth of his mood, 
an exquisite implication, a touch of 
pathos, a flavor that often belongs 
to land fresh ploughed and some- 
times to spring flowers. “Folding 
Hour,” “No Child,” “An Old Wom- 
an of the Road,” “Plovers,” and 
“The Plougher,” already a contem- 
porary classic, reveal his gifts at 
their best. 

Poles apart in many ways from 
Padriac Colum’s poetry is that of 
the late Elinor Wylie, Collected 
Poems (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. $3.50). Cool, aloof, so- 
phisticated, she had in poetry a cer- 
tain kinship to Henry James in 
prose. Her interests like his were 
indirect and give the impression of 
being cherished less for themselves 
than for the challenge they offered 
to treatment by deft implication. In 
all her poetry her power to think is 
evident; therein lies its primary dis- 
tinction. She was capable of pas- 
sion as well as thought, but passion 
never unseated thought because of 
what she herself called 


“This strict ascetic habit of control 
That industry has woven for my 
soul.” 


In her power to think, to feel deep- 
ly, to exercise an inalienable con- 
trol she resembles Alice Meynell as 
well as in a love of jeweled words 
and a lapidarian skill in employing 
them. Miss Wylie’s appeal is sure 
to be limited, but among the com- 
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pany of her admirers she will be 
held high and her influence will be 
potent. J. J. R. 


Pamphlet Publications.—The fifth 
in the lists of recommended books 
being issued by the Cardinal Hayes 
Literature Committee was published 
this month and with this issue be- 
comes a quarterly under the title, 
The Catholic Book Survey (New 
York: The Cardinal Hayes Liter- 
ature Committee. 50 cents a year). 
This constructive measure to reme- 
dy the disastrous effects of bad 
literature has succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation since the first list ap- 
peared in February, 1931, a proof 
of the fact that conscientious read- 
ers are eager for guidance in such 
matters. The latest survey lists 
108 works vouched for by expert 
Catholic critics as books worthy of 
a mature intelligence, that do not 
offend the Christian sense of truth 
or decency and that bear the marks 
of good literary craftmanship. 
Wide in its scope it includes His- 
tory, Fiction, Biography, Econom- 
ics, Religion, Art, Poetry, Philoso- 
phy, Essays and Criticism, Travel, 
Science, Education and Juvenile, 
the longest listing being that of 
Biography with twenty-five titles, 
evidence of the improvement in that 
popular field of writing. While it 
is true as the foreword says, that 
“Obviously no single person could 
discharge such a task unaided,” it 
is no less obvious that to some one 
person must go the chief credit for 
selection, assignment and editing, 
with all they entail. Readers of the 
keen, Sound, beautifully written 
critical articles from the pen of 
Blanche Mary Kelly, Litt.D., ap- 
pearing in the Catholic papers un- 
der the signature of The Cardinal’s 
Literature Committee and spon- 
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sored by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, will not be sur- 
prised to learn that to Dr. Kelly this 
credit is due. Representative of the 
best in enlightened Catholic scholar- 
ship, she brings to her task excep- 
tional qualifications. We should 
like to see permanent form given 
these articles, pronounced by one 
competent judge to be some of the 
best literary criticism being written 
to-day. We feel sure that the small 
price that it has been found neces- 
sary to ask for The Catholic Book 
Survey, will in no way lessen its 
distribution. 

In his pamphlet, Christ the King, 
Father John O’Connor summarizes 
the Kingship of Christ, and tells us 
something of His Kingdom,—‘“as 
human He is attacked—as Divine, 
he always comes again”; Ludovico 
Necchi, a Leader of Catholic Action, 
translated from the Italian of Msgr. 
Olgiati, by Henry Louis Hughes, 
B.A., is a short, but interesting bi- 
ography of this learned and holy 
man; Father Dominic Devas, 
O.F.M., tells us of St. Bernadine of 
Siena, a saint celebrated for his de- 
votion to The Holy Name; The New 
Papal State, by Benedict William- 
son, gives a succinct account of the 
Restoration of the Papal State on 
February 11, 1929, setting forth its 
population, boundaries, armed 
force, civil service, etc.; The Oz- 
ford Movement, by Rev. Henry 
Browne, S.J., M.A., is a brief ex- 
planation of the meaning, the causes 
of and the opposition to the move- 
ment, its breakdown, and its after- 
math; The Catholic Land Move- 
ment is explained by Rev. V. Mc- 
Nabb, O.P., and Commander H. 
Shove, and has a foreword by G. K. 
Chesterton; finally, a much needed 
work has been done in detailing the 
Order of Standing and Kneeling at 
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Mass and Office (London: Catholic 

Truth Society. 5 cents each). 
Nobody is better fitted to speak 

authoritatively on birth control than 


the Catholic physician. Plain 
speech on the subject has been 
forced upon us by the unreserve of 
its advocates. Dr. Edward C. Pod- 
vin uses it to good effect in his an- 
swer to Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, A 
Doctor Speaks Out on Birth Con- 
trol, which seems to us conclusive 
and final; A Dialogue on Mixed 
Marriage between two friends, a 
priest and a doctor (the latter not 
speaking professionally, however), 
by Father Edward F. Garesché, S.J., 
explains simply and clearly the 
much misunderstood Catholic doc- 
trine on this important point; the 
Life of the Blessed Virgin supplies 
the Rev. John S. Gresser, M.A., with 
Mary Themes, in which he runs 
through the events of Our Lady’s 
life, drawing from them practical 
lessons for her children (Brooklyn: 
International Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 5 cents each). 

The Catholic Mind of May 8th, is 
devoted to the Blessed Sacrament; 
“Eucharistic Piety,” “A Right Atti- 
tude,” and “Christ in the Eucha- 
rist,” all ably written and most il- 
luminating articles. The issue of 
May 22d contains “Why Employ an 
Architect?,” by Rev. John LaFarge, 
S.J., which shows clearly the prac- 
tical necessity of an architect’s serv- 
ices, not only for the building of a 
church, but in the more prosaic 
needs of a school or rectory build- 
ing; a sketch of “Frederic Oza- 
nam,” founder of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society; and “Dr. Stopes at 
Oxford,” which tells of that lady’s 
effort to spread the doctrine of birth 
control there; a later issue gives the 
complete official text of the recent 
papal Encyclical, Caritate Christi 























Compulsi, together with an inter- 
pretation of it in terms of modern 
American business practice by Fa- 
ther Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. (New 
York: America Press. 5 cents 
each). 

War on God in Russia, by Rev. 
Father Cleary, C.SS.R., is an able 
outline of conditions which we all 
find it hard to realize; The Inquisi- 
tion in the Light of Historical Per- 
spective, by Eustace Boylan, S.J., 
goes very fully into the earlier In- 
quisition as well as into the Span- 
ish Inquisition; a sketch of the life 
of A Great Prelate and Missioner, 
Eugene de Mazenod, Bishop of Mar- 
seilles and Founder of the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate, is from the pen 
of Rev. Brother D. G. Purton, M.A.; 
Father James J. Daly, S.J., in Read- 
ing and Character writes in a wise 
and stimulating way of the uses 
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and abuses of literature. (Mel- 
bourne: Australian Catholic Truth 
Society. 5 cents each.) 

The Paulist Press, New York, has 
gotten out a well printed edition of 
the Caritate Christi Compulsi (5 
cents), the Encyclical Letter of 
Pope Pius XI. on the Depression, 
its causes and its remedy, while 
the Rural Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference sends us Catholic Rural 
Life, containing three informative 
studies by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B., “Social Life in a Rural Par- 
ish,” “Town and Country Families” 
and “A Rural Creed.” 

From the Queen’s Work Press, 
St. Louis, come Christ the Modern 
and Whose Country Is This? (10 
cents each), both by Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J., little stories pointing great 
morals. 
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